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ARTICLE I. 







Writines oF Martin Lutuer. 





By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 


We have already given a brief review of the writings of 
Luther during the first three years of the Reformation, from 
1517 to 1520. We now propose to pass by entirely that peri- 
od of most thrilling interest, the Diet at Worms, and the events 
and writings connected with it; because this part of the re- 
former’s career is so fully delineated by d’Aubigné in his pop- 
ular and useful work, that it would seem superfluous for us at 
this time to go over the same ground. We prefer to pass on 
to a period that has not yet been reached by the Genevan his- 
torian. The materials are so ample that there is no occasion 
for repeating what d’ Aubigné has already written so well; and 
without further remark we proceed to the Augsburg Confession, 
and the events and writings connected with it. This was the 
earliest of the Protestant formulas of faith, and indeed the first 
doctrinal symbol (except the so-called Athanasian creed) that 
obtained any considerable circulation and influence subsequent 
to the celebrated Nicawno-Constantinopolitan creed, which was 
published in the year 381. 
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History or Tue Avucspurc CcNFESSION. 


In May, 1525, Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, died, 
and was succeeded by his brother John. The death of Frede- 
rick was a great loss to the cause of the Reformation, and con- 
tributed much to embolden its enemies. The elector of Saxo- 
ny and the young landgrave of Hesse were the only princes of 
much political consideration, who had till then espoused the in- 
terests of Luther; and their dominions were in the vicinity of 
violent and embittered enemies, particularly duke George of 
Saxony and the elector Joachim of Brandenburg. The latter 
had urged with great vehemence, during the diet at Worms, 
that the imperial word ought to be broken, and Luther put to 
death there; and he actually drew his sword on the elector pal- 
atine Lewis for opposing this perfidious counsel. Subsequently, 
Elizabeth, the wife of Joachim, embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and so uncontrollable was his rage that he gave 
orders to have her built up in a wall with brick and mortar, 
and there left miserably to perish ; but she found means to es- 
cape, and fled to Wittenberg, where she took refuge in the 
family of Luther. This violent and cruel papist entered into a 
league with George duke of Saxony, Henry duke of Bruns- 
wick, and Albert electoral archbishop of Mainz, to assault by 
surprise the elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Hesse, and 
divide their dominions among themselves, unless they withdrew 
from Luther their protection. 

The elector and landgrave, on discovering this conspiracy, 
consulted with Luther whether it would be right for them to 
take up arms against these princes. He answered most de- 
cidedly in the negative, exhorting them to do violence to no 
man, to stand firmly for the right, and repose unwavering trust 
in God. His two brief, but eloquent and most Christianlike 
papers on this occasion are given entire by Von Gerlach, Vol. 
IX. p. 160-4. This was Luther’s uniform course; he never 
would permit the name of God to be defended by an appeal to 
arms; but he subsequently addressed letters to duke George 
and the cardinal Albert, which were sharper than swords, and 
more piercing than bayonets. These two specimens of masterly 
and well-merited invective are given by Lomler, Vol. II. p. 213- 
33, and 498-503. It would give me great pleasure to present 
all four of these pieces to the readers of the Repository in a 
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translation, but the limits of a periodical, necessarily embracing 
a variety of topics in every number, will not allow it. 

The emperor Charles had been obliged at first to be lenient 
towards Luther, for he greatly needed the aid of the princes who 
desired reformation, especially the elector of Saxony in the 
cabinet, and the landgrave of Hesse in the field. His plans of 
ambition were very extensive ; he was surrounded by jealous 
rivals and enemies; and the Turks were pressing fearfully on 
the eastern borders of his empire. In 1529 they actually be- 
sieged Vienna, made a furious assault upon the city, and were 
with very great difficulty repelled. The princes favorable to 
reformation, therefore, though few in number, it was impor- 

tant for him to conciliate. Accordingly, thou sh to satisfy the 

papists he issued an edict against Luther, and put him to the 
ban of the empire, immediately after the diet at Worms he 
withdrew to Spi iin, and left the edict to execute itself. 

The emperor’s plans for a while were very succe essful. At 
the battle of Pavia he defeated his rival Francis I. of France, 
took him prisoner, carried him to Madrid, and dictated to him 
peace on his own terms. The pope, attempting to check the 
progress of Charles in Italy, the imperial troops, under the 
constable Bourbon, took the city of Rome by storm, ravaged 
and pillaged it in the most thoroughgoing manner, shut up the 
pope ¢ and c ardina ls as prisoners in ‘the castle of St. Angelo, and 
treated the old men so savagely as to make their situation very 
uncomfortable. When Charles heard that the pope was a 
prisoner, he affected the most pious horror at such sacrilege, or- 
dered the public rejoicings for the birth of his son Philip to be 
suspended, and directed prayers to be offered in all the churches 
for the immediate release of his holiness and the holy college ; 
seeming to forget that the smallest bit of paper signed with ‘his 
name would be more effective towards setting the pope at liber- 
ty than all the prayers of all the papal priests in Christendom. 
However, he Jet the pope be prayed for long enough to make 
full proof of the efficacy of papal prayers, and then dictated to 
him such terms of peace as he had to Francis. When Charles 

saw that every thing was arranged just to his mind, then there 
came a wonderful answer to the prayers of the faithful, and the 
pope regained his freedom. 

In his arrangements with the pope, Charles on his part 
agreed to put down the heretics, and exterminate them, if need 
be, with fire and sword. This he was fully disposed to do, and 
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so far as human means were concerned, he had abundant pow- 
er to accomplishit. He was of a very haughty spirit, and 
could not endure that any body in his dominions should presume 
to think for themselves without asking his leave. The despotic 
character and gloomy magnificence of the Romish religion 
suited well the tenor of his mind ; and, moreover, he had made 
a compromise with conscience, and intended by the strictness of 
his catholicity to make amends for the total want of moral prin- 
ciple which he manifested in all his political dealings. He was 
free from degrading vices; he was not intemperate, lewd, or 
cruel ; he had a fine person and a commanding air; he was 
always very becomingly dressed, and his manners were such as 
became a mighty prince; and such was the whole impression 
made by his person, station, and character, that even the vehe- 
ment Luther always spoke of him with the greatest respect, and 
manifested toward him a high degree of affection. This respect 
of Luther Charles fully reciprocated; but as to the affection, 
he had little capacity of feeling any for any one except himself. 
With all bis magnificence, his soul was cold, dark, and selfish. 
Never was there a more perfect contrast than was exhibited in 
the characters of Charles and Luther. 

Under these circumstances, when the imperial legislature as- 
sembled at Spire in 1529, the papal princes, knowing the deter- 
mination of the emperor, and having a decided preponderance 
in numbers, wealth, and military power, assumed a very confi- 
dent tone, and carried matters with a high hand. Frederick 
the Wise had been four years dead, and his successor John had 
neither the tact nor the influence of his elder brother. The re- 
formers were already divided on the sacramental controversy, 
and a most painful schism was created by the obstinacy of Lu- 
ther in making his opinion on that point a condition of commu- 
nion. Had it not been for the clearsightedness, the decision, 
and the firmness of the landgrave of Hesse at this crisis, it seems 
as if the hopes of the reformers would have been entirely 
wrecked. 

The diet at Spire by a large majority passed an edict, that 
the reformed religion should not be extended beyond the places 
in which it was already established, that, not only should the re- 
formed princes have no power to extend the reformation even 
in their own territories, but they must allow the papal priests 
full power to celebrate their worship and make proselytes 
wherever they chose. When this edict was passed, the minor- 
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, (twenty out of about two hundred,) on the 19th of April, 
1529, entered a solemn protest against it, and demanded that 
their protest should be placed on the records of the diet. The 

rotest took the ground that in matters of conscience the majority 
should not bind the minority, that they had equal rights with the 
papal princes, and could not give them up ; and, moreover, it had 
been agreed upon in the diet at Worms, that all religious differ- 
ences should be referred to an impartial general council, which 
had not yet been called together. On the 25th of April they 
issued an appeal from the decision of the diet to the emperor, 
and to a national or general council, and to all impartial Chris- 
tians. The signers of this protest and appeal were referred to 
in the debates of the diet as the protestants, and hence the ori- 
gin of thename. They were the following, namely, John elector 
of Saxony, George margrave of Brandenburg, Ernest and 
Francis dukes of Liineburg, Philip landgrave of Hesse, Wolf- 
gang prince of Anhalt, and the deputies from Strasburg, Ulm, 
Nuremberg, Constance, Reutlingen, Windsheim, Memmingen, 
Lindau, Kempten, Heilbronn, Isny, Weissenburg , Nordlingen, 
and St. Gall. A brief but clear account of this momentous 
transaction, and two striking Jetters of Luther in reference to it, 
are given in Von Gerlach, Vol. IX. p- 177-190. 

The diet refused to put the protest and appeal on record, 
whereupon the Protestants sent a deputation of three of their 
number to present the papers to the emperor, who, having just 
completed his league with the pope, was then at P lacentia in 
Italy. Charles met the deputies with a frown, and because 
they iumportuned him from day to day and inaiated that he 
should receive their papers, he at length, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, put them all under arrest. But he did not then fully under- 
stand the men wits whom he had to deal. The imprisoned 
deputies found means to issue a protest against their unlawful 
imprisonment by the emperor, and they appealed from him to 
afree Christian council. Charles, after holding them in durance 
seventeen days, and finding that he gained nothing by it, at 
last set them at liberty. It was now plain that the emperor 
meditated violence, and the Protestant princes, though feeble and 
divided, began again to think of defending themselv es by arms. 
But this Luther now, as he had always done before, decidedly 
opposed, and such was his influence that no religious war broke 
out till after his death. The letter which he wrote to the elec- 
tor on this occasion is given by Von Gerlach, Vol. XIV. p. 208- 
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12. It was one of the wonderful things in Luther’s conduct, 
that with all his ardor and fearless courage, and vehement in- 
dignation against wrong, he always on principle resisted every 
appeal to arms in the cause of religion. 

But whence did Luther look for help? This may be seen 
from a little book which he published a short time after this, a 
commentary on Psalm cxviil., (see particularly verses 5-15,) 
in the preface to which he says, “ I have returned fo my estate, 
and taken before me my dear psalm, the beautiful cxviii., and 
have now put my thoughts upon it on paper, because I am sit- 
ting here in solitude, and must sometimes relieve my head, and 
intermit the toil of translating the Hebrew prophets, which, 
nevertheless, 1 hope to have completed very soon. This, I say, 
is my psalm, for | love it; for although the whole psalter and 
all the Holy Bible is dear to me, and is, indeed, my only com- 
fort and life, yet I am especially indebted to this psalm ; so that 
it must be called mine and be mine, for it has often done me 
very great service, and has helped me out of many and great 
difficulties, so as no emperor, king, sage, saint, or prudent man 
could help me, an« it is dearer to me than all the honor, wealth, 
and power of pope, Turk, emperor, and all the world, so that I 
would not exchange this one psalm for them all. If any one 
thinks it strange that I should boast of this psalm as my psalm, 
when it belongs to all the world, let such an one know that 
when J make this psalm mine, I do not take it away from any 
body else. Christ is mine, and yet the same Christ belongs to 
all the saints besides. I will not be stingy with my psalm, I 
will be very generous. Would God that all the world might 
lay claim to this psalm as well as I ; that would be a glorious, 
lovely litigation, such that no harmony or peace were worthy 
to be compared with it.” (See Lomler II. p. 441-43.) These 
were the feelings which sustained Luther. The word of God 
was to him in place of all other weapons whether of offence or 
defence, and this weapon, the sword of the Spirit, though not 
carnal, was mighty through God; and the world looked on in 
perfect amazement at the skill and power with which he 
wielded it. 

January 21st, 1530, the emperor summoned a new diet to 
meet at Augsbu'g on the 8th of April following. Here it was 
expected and affirmed that definite measures would be taken for 
the final adjustment of all religious difficulties. The Protes- 
tants looked forward to the time with the greatest anxiety.— 
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During the diet at Spire, Luther, at the request of the elector, had 
sketched the heads of a remonstrance, which the princes were to 
draw up in form and present to the legislature and the emperor. 
Considering all the circumstances under which it was composed, 
it is one of the noblest documents ever written. It is inserted 
entire in Von Gerlach, Vol. IX. p. 183-86. It is too condensed 
to admit of abridgment, too closely woven together to allow 
of selections, and too long to be copied entire into this article. 
Let the reader peruse it just as Luther wrote it, and see how 
calmly, dispassionately, I may even say, sweetly, this great man 
would speak, and yet with the most unwavering decision, at a 
time when every thing he valued was in imminent peril, and he 
was exposed without human aid to the vengeance of the 
mightiest monarch of the age. 

February 24th, 1530, Charles was crowned by the pope at 
Bologna, and though all the subsequent German emperors were 
Roman Catholics, this was the last time the ceremony of the 
coronation was performed by the pope. 

The elector of Saxony was earnestly advised not to attend 
the diet at Augsburg, but he had no intention of showing the 
white feather on such an occasion. On the 14th of March, he 
sent to Luther to draw up a creed to be presented to the diet 
as the Protestant confession of faith. Luther immediately com- 
posed seventeen articles, which, having been received by the 
elector in the city of Torgau, are known by the name of the 
Torgau articles. These seventeen articles are the groundwork 
on which the famous Augsburg confession was afterwards con- 
structed. They may be found in the Leipsic edition of Luther’s 
works, Vol. XX. p. 1-3. 

On the 3d of April, the elector set out for Augsburg, taking 
with him, besides a large company of nobles and lawyers, the 
theologians, Luther, Melancthon, Spalatin, and Justus Jonas. 
At every place w here the ys topped long enough to admit of it, 
Luther preached to immense congregations, which were alw ays 
ready to concentrate on any point where it was supposed his 
voice might be heard. They at length arrived at Cobourg, a 
small city with an old fortified castle on the northern frontier 
of Saxony. Here the elector was determined that Luther 
should remain, and not hazard his person in Augsburg. As an 
outlaw, he had no legal protection, and at Augsburg there were 
thousands of papists who would think they were doing God 
service by assassinating him. Luther remonstrated, but the 
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elector was inexorable. He assigned him a small but strong 
room in the third story of the castle, promised that he would 
keep him constantly informed of all that was going on at Augs- 
burg, and take no important step without his advice: and then 
ordering the garrison to keep a guard of at least twelve armed 
horsemen constantly, day and night, in the yard before Luther’s 
apartment, he took his departure. 

Luther again found himself a prisoner, as he had been in the 
Wartburg. He filled up his time with writing, and turned off 
new works with almost superhuman rapidity. But the con- 
finement preyed upon his health and spirits; he suffered ex- 
tremely from pains in his head and breast, and was so afflicted 
with nervous depression, that, thinking he must soon die, he 
selected a spot in the castle ground where he desired to be 
buried. As was usually the case when he was most depressed, 
his disposition to fun and drollery was most irrepressibly ac- 
tive. It was at this time that he threw off those unique speci- 
mens of wit and humor, the letter to his messmates in Wittem- 
berg, and to his dear little son Jacky, then about four years old. 
They are both given by Lomler, Vol. I. p. 496 and 505, and 
Von Gerlach promises them in the last volume of his collection, 
which I have not yet seen. 

The elector reached Augsburg on the 2d of May, and though 
the city was then full of nobles, ecclesiastics, and military men 
in attendance on the diet, the emperor had not yet arrived. 
The elector immediately employed Melancthon to draw up 
from the seventeen articles of Torgau a Protestant confession 
of faith. and that distinguished theologian then made the first 
draft of the afterwards so celebrated Augsburg confession. On 
the 11th of May, the elector sent a copy to Luther, for his re- 
vision, who returned it unaltered, saying it was as good as it 
could be, and he had no corrections to make. Luther had not 
a particle of jealousy or envy in his composition, and whatever 
any one did well, pleased him quite as much as if he had 
done it himself. But though Luther was satisfied, Melancthon 
was not; for, on looking it overa second time, he made a great 
number of changes, and sent it again to Luther, who again re- 
turned it unchanged, with the remark that it was good enough 
before, and better still now, and that he was not capable of im- 
proving it. 

The Protestant princes all brought their preachers with them, 
and they had divine service in some of the city churches every 
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Sunday, on the reformed model. This was a great eyesore to 
the papists, and they were exerting all their influence with the 
emperor to get it prohibited; but the landgrave of Hesse 
avowed his determination to have Protestant preaching at the 
point of the sword, if he could get it in no other way. On 
these and other topics the elector kept up a constant corres- 
pondence with Luther, and nothing gives the image and body 
of the time like those letters, none of which, so far as I know, 
have ever yet appeared in English. They may be found in 
Von Gerlach, Vol. X. p. 60-66. 

On the Ist of June, Luther published what he had written 
the April preceding, an admonition to all the clergy assembled at 
the diet in Augsburg, one of his most eloquent and effective pro- 
ductions. He here depicts the oppressiveness, the corruptions, 
and the abuses of the Romish church in colors so lively and yet 
so true, and demonstrates so forcibly the necessity of reforma- 
tion, that the papists dared not attempt a reply to it. It was 
read with avidity by the imperial court at mapas and the 
bishop of Augsburg even took it into an assembly of the Rom- 
ish clergy, and read it there. “ The Romish church (says Seck- 
endorf, Lib. II. p. 188) is here so truly and so vividly painted, 
that it were to be wished that the admonition might be read by 
all the world,””—a wish, | am sure, which every friend of morals 
and religion, who reads it, will heartily reciprocate. There is 
a deep, solemn earnestness in its style, a crystal- like clearness 
in its statements, a full-hearted, glowing sincerity in its tone, 
that makes you love Luther with an overflowing love, and 
brings the warm tears to your eyes, at almost every page. It 
may “all be read in Von Gerl: ich, Vol. X. p. 8-60. 

On the 14th of June, while the emperor was waiting at In- 
spruck, his high chancellor Mercurius Gattinara died. This was 
a sad blow to the Protestants, for Gattinara was a wise and 
prudent man; he had great influence with Charles, and notwith- 
Standing the feebleness of his health, he had determined to 
accompany the emperor to Augsburg for the express purpose 
of preventing any violent measures against the reformers. The 
cause of the Reformation, to human appearance, was now des- 
perate. Charles, a powerful and politic prince, brought up 
under the strictest papal influences, and constitutionally inclined 
to superstition, flushed with his successes against his most pow- 
erful rival, the king of France, and his recent victory overrthe 
pope himself, was now inclined to put forth al’ his powe to 
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compel religious uniformity ; while the Protestants were numeri- 
cally weak and divided by controversy. Melancthon was timid, 
and inclined to make almost any concession for the sake of 
peace; and every thing seemed to depend on the confidence 
and energy of Luther and the unflinching steadfastness of his 
two principal friends, the elector of Saxony and the landgrave 
of Hesse. 

It had been cunningly arranged that the emperor should 
make his public entry into Augsburg on the 15th of June, Cor- 
pus Christi day, a festival on which such ceremonies would be 
performed, that it would be almost impossible for the Protestant 
princes to attend to their official duties about the imperial per- 
son, without seeming to countenance by their presence the most 
idolatrous portion of the Romish ritual. The elector of Saxony 
and the landgrave of Hesse made up their minds beforehand, 
that, whatever it might cost them, all the world should see that 
they no longer had any connexion with the Romish superstitions. 

At about six o’clock in the afternoon, the emperor, in company 
with his brother Ferdinand, king of Hungary, was met with 
great ceremony by the princes and ecclesiastics belonging to the 
diet, on the bridge outside of the city, the elector of Saxony, as 
grand marshal of the empire, bearing the naked sword before 
him. Joachim, elector of Brandenburg, addressed the emperor 
in a Latin speech, “ because (says Spalatin) none of the 
bishops understood Latin well enough to attempt the task.” 
Within the walls his imperial majesty was received by the 
bishop of Augsburg and his assembled clergy. The procession 
then proceeded to the Cathedral, where the bishop pronounced 
the benediction on the emperor, who went directly afterwards to 
the great altar, knelt before it for some time in silent prayer, 
then arose from his knees and took his seat in the choir. The 
Te Deum was then sung and high mass celebrated. When they 
came to the passage in which the ritual requires all to kneel, 
Charles, to show his devotion and set a good example to others, 
rejected the embroidered cushion which had been provided for 
him, and placed his royal knees directly on the hard brick floor, 
which, besides being cold and damp, was probably none of the 
cleanest. But the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse 
would take no hints, not even from the emperor, and kept to their 
feet, notwithstanding that George, duke of Saxony, already on 
his knees in the extremities of devotion, enforced the imperial 
example by nodding and shaking his fist at his brother with 
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great energy. George, margrave of Brandenburg, a younger 
brother of Joachim, and asincere and whole-hearted Protestant, 
under the influence of long habit and the circumstances of the 
occasion, at first knelt with the rest; but happening to raise 
his eyes and observe the tall, majestic form of the elector of 
Saxony, as calmly erect as one of the pillars of the cathedral 
itself, and the fierce little landgrave of Hesse stiffly upright and 
looking defiance at all the world, he also sprang to his feet as if 
the floor burnt his knees ; and these three princes, of all the 
great lords of Germany, were the only ones who dared to stand 
during that ceremony. 

When the ceremony was over the archbishop of Saltzburg, 
as it was his duty to do, began to pronounce the be nediction ; ; 
but the papal legate came bustling up, exclaiming, “ It is not 
for you to pronounce the blessing. that belongs to me,” and 
taking the words out of the archbishop’s mouth, Gnished the 
benediction himself. During this scene, the landgr: ave of Hesse, 
to show that he had neither part nor lot in the matter, set him- 
self down behind one of the wax candles. The emperor bore 
every thing with exemplary patience, and seemed to take no 
notice of these little incoherences. 

It was ten o’clock at night before he retired to his lodgings in 
the palace of the bishop of Augsburg 5 and notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, and the fatigues of the day, he summoned 
the princes of the empire to meet him there immediately. Here 
king Ferdinand, in the name of his brother, peremptorily order- 
ed the Protestant princes to putan end to Protestant preaching 
in the city, and to join in the procession to be formed the next 
Lord’s day, in honor of the sacrament of the body of Christ. 
They respectfully, but decidedly, refused to do either the one or 
the athe r. The margrave George of Brandenburg, the youngest 
of the princes, standing directly before the emperor, said to him, 
“ Before I will thus deny my God, I will kneel‘down here before 
your imperial majesty and let my head be taken off,” at the 
same time stooping forward and drawing the edge of his hand 
across the back of his neck. Charles blushed and smiled, and 
said in reply, “No, my dear prince, no heads off, no heads off, 
IT hope.” The emperor gave them time till next mormng for 
consideration; but that very night, before he retired to rest, he 
issued a positive order that they should do as his brother had 
commanded. 

The citizens of Augsburg were strongly Protestant, and but 
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very few of them still adhered to the Romish church. They 
sent a deputation to Charles with an honorary present, which he 
received very graciously ; and with great appearance of devo- 
tion he begged an interest in their prayers, both for himself and 
his brother Ferdinand. “ Pray (said he) to Almighty God for 
me a poor sinner, that He may grant me His Holy Spirit, to 
instruct me, and lead me in the right way, that these great mat- 
ters may be settled in a satisfactory and Christian manner, and 
that God’s wrath may not be excited against us.” 

The next day the elector of Saxony was sick and unable to 
wait on the emperor, but the other princes appeared before him, 
and in their name George, margrave of Brandenburg, reiterated 
their determination neither to discontinue the Protestant preach- 
ing nor attend the Corpus Christi procession. “So far are we 
(said the margrave to the emperor) from being willing to sanction 
by our presence and example usages so manifestly contrary to 
the word of God and the commands of Christ, that we hereby 
avow our determination to banish, so far as in us lies, all such 
ungodly human abuses entirely out of the church of Christ, that 
the pure and sound members of the church be not corrupted 
and destroyed by the deadly poison. Let not your imperial 
majesty be angry with us; for in a matter which pertains to God 
and our own consciences we shall stand firm, whatever dangers 
may threaten us; for it is written, we ought to obey God rather 
than man. In this matter, therefore, which I know to be eternal 
truth, and the voice of the Son of God, I am ready to die if need 
be; for I hear that death is threatened to all who persist in the 
profession of the truth.” As to the preaching, they affirmed they 
would no more dispense with that than with their dai'y food, nor 
did they think it right that the word of God should be bound. 
In this they went further than Luther advised. Charles for the 
present made no reply, but hastened to prepare himself for the 
great procession which was to take place that very day. 

The host was carried by the archbishop of Mainz, and followed 
by an immense multitude in most splendid array, consisting of 
the princes who had come to attend the diet and their military 
followers; but all the Protestants absented themselves, and of 
the citizens of Augsburg (says Spalatin) not a hundred were 
present. So great had been the influence of the Reformation in 
that city. Of all that numerous procession no one seemed so 
pious and devout as Charles. He followed directly after the 
host in his heavy imperial mantle, bareheaded, and with the 
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burning sun beating directly into his face, and holding a large 
wax candle in his hands, and so continued during the whole 
morning till the clock struck one. 

The emperor, finding that the Protestants were not to be shaken 
from their purpose, issued by his herald the following proclama- 
tion in the public streets. “ Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye, what 
the Roman imperial majesty now ordains; that no preacher here 
in Augsburg, be he who he may, henceforward preach, except 
those w hom his imperial majesty himself shall appoint, as they 
would avoid the highest displeasure and severity of his imperial 
majesty.” Accordingly there could be no preaching during the 
session of the diet by either Protestants or Catholics ; and till 
further orders public worship must be celebrated by prayers, 
church music, and reading the Scriptures only. In this arrange- 
ment, on account of its apparent impartiality, the Protestants 
silently acquiesced ; determined, however, that if any papist ven- 
tured to preach they would preach also. Charles sent his Spa- 
nish secretary to Melancthon to obtain from him a brief summary 
of the Protestant doctrines for his private use. On this occasion 
the secretary told Melancthon, that the Spaniards generally 
supposed the Lutherans to be complete atheists, and that to kill 
a Lutheran was doing God a greater service than even to kill 
a Turk. 

On Sunday, the 20th of June, the emperor summoned all the 
princes to his lodgings to attend him to church and hear solemn 
mass before the opening of the diet. The elector of Saxony 
replied that he would attend the emperor with the drawn sword 
as grand marshal of the empire, but that he should not recog- 
nize the mass at all, nor join in any of the rites of worship. 
Similar declarations were made by all the Protestant princes. 
With this understanding they all attended as officers of the em- 
pire, but were careful to do nothing that could be construed 
into arecognition of the religious services of the occasion. 

Monday, June 21st, the ‘elector of Saxony shut himself up 
in his room and spent the entire day in fasting, prayer, and 
reading the Scriptures, particularly the Psalms, in reference to 
the difficulties and dangers which now pressed so hard on him 
and the whole Protestant cause. In the ev ening he called all 
the Protestant princes and theologians to his lodgings, and with 
great anxiety and many tears they deliberated as to what they 
ought to do, and with earnest prayer committed their whole 
cause to God. Melancthon in his anxiety and timidity was 
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willing to make great concessions for the sake of peace; but 
the elector, true to his promise, would take no important step 
without first writing to Luther and getting his advice. When 
Luther’s answers came, they always thundered away all Me- 
lancthon’s concessions, and scattered them to the four winds. 
In all this there was no interruption of friendship between these 
two great and noble men. Melancthon still venerated Lu- 
ther next to Jesus Christ, and almost worshipped him ; and Lu- 
ther loved Melancthon more than any other human being 
except his own wife and children. All this is manifest from 
their correspondence and their whole intercourse with each 
other. 

Luther, in his seclusion at Coburg, was very busy with his 
commentaries on Daniel, Ezekiel, the Psalins, and other parts 
of Scripture; he was writing on schools, composing school 
books, and refuting the papists; and his correspondence alone 
seemed enough to take the whole time of several men. June 
20th, 1529, he writes, “ Every morning the letters pour in upon 
me up to my neck; and here they lie, my table, my chairs, my 
footstools, my writing desk, the very floor itself covered with 
them.” He preached continually, and administered the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper every alternate Sabbath. He spent 
much time in prayer, he read the Bible much for devotional 
purposes, and sang many hymns, especially his own magnificent 
psalm which he had lately written and set to music : 


“ Kin veste Burg ist unsrer Gott, 
Ein gute Wehr and Wafler. 


A tower of strength, our God is still 
A good defence and weapon.” 


An idea of his habits and feclings at this time may be form- 
ed from a letter written to Melancthon by Veit Dietrich, a 
young man who was studying theology with Melancthon, and 
who remained with Luther in the capacity of personal attend- 
ant during the whole of his stay at the castle of Coburg. “I 
can never sufficiently admire (says Dietrich in his letter) Lu- 
ther’s exceeding steadfastness, joy, faith, and hope, in these dis- 
tressing times. This feeling he augments every day by a dili- 
gent use of the word of God. Not a day passes in which he 
does not spend at least three hours, and those the best for study, 
in prayer. I sometimes have the good fortune to overhear his 
prayers. My God! what a spirit, what faith there is in his 
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words ; he prays so devotionally, as one who is speaking with 
God, and yet with such confidence and fi ith, as one who is talk- 
ing with his father. ‘I know (said he in his prayer) that thou 
art our dear God and Father, and therefore 1 am certain that 
thou wilt bring our persecutors to naught. If thou doest it not, 
the danger is thine as wellas ours; the whole cause is thine ; 
what we have done we were obliged todo; and therefore, dear 
Father, thou wilt protect thine own cause.’ When I heard 
him from a distance praying in such words, with his clear 
sonorous voice, my heart burnt in my body for joy, because I 
heard him speaking so devotionally and so lovingly with God ; 
but especially because he urged so hard the promises in the 
Psalms, as if he were certain that what he asked for must be 
granted. Therefore I doubt not that his prayers will be a great 
help to us in this(to human appearance) desperate cause, W hich 
is now in discussion before the diet.’ 

With this knowledge of the devotional habits of Luther, we 
can easily account for the style and tone of the letters which he 
wrote at this time to his friends in Augsburg. For more than 
two months he wrote nearly every day, and every letter breathes 
the same spirit which Dietrich describes as pervading his devo- 
tions. These letters would make a volume of intense interest, 
illustrating the power of faith and a good conscience more vi- 
vidly perh aps than any thing else that ever proceeded from an 
uninspired pen. We can give only a few extracts as speci- 
mens, like a broken stone or two from an edifice such as Solo- 
mon’s temple. In a letter to Brueck, chancellor to the elector 
of Saxony, dated August 5th, 1530, he says, “Some of our 
friends are anxious and desponding as if Ged had forgotten us ; 
but He cannot forget us, He must forget himself first. Other- 
wise, our cause were not His cause, nor our doctrine His word. 
But if we are certain and without doubt that this is His cause 
and His word, then our prayer is certainly heard, and help for 
us is already resolved upon and prepared; and we shall be 
helped, and there can be no failure. For He says, ‘Cana 
woman forget her infant, that she should have no feeling for 
the fruit of her body? Yes, she may forget, yet will I not for- 
get thee ; behold, I have engraven thee on the palms of my 
hands.’ 

“TI have lately seen two wonders: First, I was locking out 
of my window at night, and saw the stars in the heavens, and 
God’s great beautiful arch over my head, but I could not see 
any pillars on which the builder had fixed this arch; and yet 
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the heavens fell not, and this arch stood firm. Still there were 
some who were seeking for the pillars, and were longing to 
touch them and feel of them. And because they could not do 
this, they stood quivering and trembling, as if the heavens would 
certainly fall, and for no other reason than because they could 
not see and feel the pillars which held them up. If they could 
only grasp the pillars, then the heavens would stand fast. 

“ Secondly, I saw great thick clouds sweeping over us, of such 
weight and burden that they might be compared to a mighty 
sea ; but there was no floor for these clouds to rest upon, and 
no barrels to barrel them up; yet they did not fall upon us, but 
saluted us with a scowling visage and fled away. And when 
they had gone, then both the floor and our roof, which had held 
them up, shone down upon us, the beautiful rainbow. Yet that 
was so small, thin, weak a floor and roof, that it disappeared in 
the clouds, and seemed more like a shadow, like an image in a 
painted glass, than such a strong floor, so that one might well 
be in doubt whether such a floor could bear up so great a weight of 
water. Yet, in point of fact, the waters were borne up and we were 
protected ; still some will be feeling to see what holds the waters 
up, and because they cannot find it, are in dread of an eternal flood. 

“ Such a work as God by his grace has given us to do, He will 
by His Spirit prosper and advance: and the way and time and 
vides to help us will come right, and will be neither forgotten nor 
delayed.” 

In a letter to Melancthon, dated June 29th, 1530, he writes : 
“T hate from the heart your great anxiety about which you 
write ; it is not the great perils of the cause, it is your own great 
unbelief which distresses you. There was far greater peril in 
the time of John Hiss, and at many other times, than in our times. 
And though the peril may be great, yet He whose the cause is 
(for it is not ours) is also great; He hath begun it, and He will 
carry it through. Why give yourself such constant trouble? If 
the cause be not a good one, why, then, let us give it up; but if 
it be a good one, why should we make God a liar in so many 
and great promises which He has given us that we may be quiet 
and content? Cast thy care upon the Lord, Ps. 55: 23, 1 Pet. 
5:9. ‘The Lord is nigh to all that call upon him, Ps. 34: 
19,145: 18. Think you that He speaks such words to the wind, 
that He casts such pearls before swine ? 

I sometimes have fears, but not all the time. It is your phi- 
ra and not theology that plagues you so.—What can the 
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devil do more than put us to death ? 
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“T pray you for God’s sake take up arms against yourself, for 
you are your own worst enemy and give the devil all the wea- 
pons he can use against you. 

“Christ has died unto sin once for all, but to righteousness and 
truth he never dies, but lives and reigns. If this be true, why 
should we fear for the truth while he reigns? Yes, you reply, 
but by God’s wrath is the truth cast down. Then let it be cast 
down by God’s wrath, and not by our cowardice. He is our 
Father, and He will be the Father of our children. 

“J pray for you constantly, and am troubled because your anxi- 
ety, greedy as a horse-leech, sucks out all your blood and makes 
my prayers powerless. So far as the cause is concerned, I have 
no anxiety, (whether from stupidity or from the Spirit my Lord 
Christ knoweth.) God can raise the dead; He can maintain 
His cause although it fall; He can raise it up, He can make it 
prosper ; if we are not fit for the work He can do it by others. 
If we cannot have confidence in His promises, who in the world 
isthere that can? But of this more another time, though I am 
but carrying water to the ocean. May Christ himself comfort, 
strengthen, and teach you by His Spirit. Amen. 

“If matters goill with you, I shall scarcely any longer be able to 
refrain myself from hurrying to you, that I may see how terrible the 
devil’s teeth look round about, as the Scripture saith in Job xli.” 

In another letter to Melancthon of the 27th of June, he ex- 
presses himself as follows: “1 am occupied with our cause day 
and ni:ht; I think it through, examine it, dismiss it, search 
throughout the whole Scripture; and I become more and more 
convinced every day that it is the cause of truth; and this confi- 
dence, by God’s help, no man can ever take from me, let things 
go as they will.”— The father of lies hath sworn to be the 
death of me, that I know well; he will give himself no rest till 
he have swallowed me up. Very well, let him swallow me— 
by God’s will, he will then get a stomach-ache and a purging 
such as he never had before.”—*“ If Christ be not with us, 
where in the whole world shall we look for him? If we are 
not the church, or at least a part of the church, where then 
is the church? Is the duke of Bavaria, the pope, the Turk, 
and the like of them, the church? If we have not the word of 
God, who is it then that has it? And if God be for us, who 
can be against us 2” 

In another letter to Melancthon, of June 30th, he says, “ If 
it be a lie, that God spared not his own Son, etc., Rom. 8: 32, 
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then the devil may be a man in my place: but if it be true, then 
what do we with our empty care, fear, trembling, and sorrow, 
as if He would not stand by us in those little matters when He 
has given his own Son to die for us, or as if the devil were 
stronger than God ?” 

“1 pray you for Christ’s sake, cast not to the winds the 
divine promises and comforts, as when He says, ‘ Cast thy cares 
upon the Lord, Ps. 55: 23. ‘ Wait on the Lord, and be of good 
comfort,’ Ps. 22: 14 ; and such like passages, of which the Psalms 
and the Gospels are full. As for example, John 16: 33, ‘Be 
of good cheer, 1 have overcome the world.’ That Christ has 
overcome the world, I know full well; and why should I fear 
a conquered world as if it were the conqueror? Were we 
obliged to go on our knees to Rome or Jerusalem for such 
promises, we should value them; but now we have them so 
numerous and so near at hand, we regard them not. This is 
not good. I know well that it comes from the weakness of 
our faith. Let us pray with the apostles, ‘ Lord, increase our 
faith,’ Luke 17: 5.” 

“ As to my own salvation, I sometimes have doubts ; but as 
to the great cause, I never have any. You say that you can at 
any time hazard your life, but your fears are for the great 
cause. You fear for the cause as I for my own salvation ; and 
I have no fear for the cause, as you have none for your salvation. 
As to the cause itself, I am quite at ease and content; for I 
know it is the cause of truth and righteousness, and, what is 
more, the cause of God and Christ. If with such a cause we 
fall, then Christ falls with us, Christ the ruler of the universe. 
And should Christ fall, then would I far rather fall with Christ 
than stand with the emperor. To tell the truth, the cause 
depends not on. us; yet I stand by you with prayers and tears. 
Would God I could be with you in bodily presence.” 

“1 have not undertaken this work on my own account; I 
have sought neither honor nor profit in it. This the Spirit tes- 
tifies to me ; and my own course shows it to the world, and will 
continue to show it more and more to the end.” 

But we must not indulge ourselves with further extracts. 
The whole correspondence may be read in the Leipsic edition 
of Luther’s Works, vol. XX. p. 171-196. A part of it is given 
by Von Gerlach, vol. X. p. 60-85, and Marheinecke, vol. II. p. 
450-511. Vol. III. 1-80. We now resume our narrative of the 
proceedings of the diet, with respect to the Protestants. 
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On the 21st of June, Charles gave orders that the Protestants 
must have their confession ready to present to the diet by the 
24th. This put Melancthon into a great tremor, for he thought 
he could not possibly revise it and get it all right by that time; 
but the elector told him he must have it ready by the morning 
of the 23d, and then it must be read article by article before all the 
Protestant princes and theologians before it was presented to the 
diet. Melancthon and his associatesimmediately set themselves 
to work, and labored day and night till the morning of the 23d, 
when, at the general meeting for consultation, with some few 
verbal corrections, it was unanimously approved. They all 
agreed to stand by it to the last, and on the morning of the 
24th it was ready for public presentation. 

The diet was held in the city hall ; the number of the princes 
was forty-two, besides the deputies from the free cities. Charles 
was Seated upon the imperial throne hung with golden embroi- 
dery, his brother king Ferdinand sat over against him, and Fred- 
erick elector palatine of the Rhine opened the sessions with a 
brief address to the princes and deputies. 

When the diet was opened on the morning of the 24th, car- 
dinal Campeggio the papal legate had his audience with the 
emperor, who rose with all the princes and went to meet the 
legate at the steps of the hall. The cardinal made a flowery 
Latin speech on the heresies which distracted Germany, praised 
pope Clement, and eulogized the emperor Charles, but said not 
a word about calling a general council or reforming the abuses 
of the clergy. Albert archbishop of Mainz, the primate of 
Germany, replied in much the same strain. The evangelical 
princes now thought it a good time to present their confession ; 
but the emperor said he must first give audience to the Austri- 
an ambassadors, who had come to speak to him respecting the 
war with the Turks. When this was through, the emperor 
said it was then too late to hear the confession that day, but 
they might hand it to him and he would read it over by himself. 
But the Protestants had been very much slandered, their doc- 
trines were misrepresented and distorted in every possible way, 
their views and purpose; were very generally misunderstood. 
Accordingly, it was their wish that the confession should be 
read publicly, and they feared if it now got into the emperor’s 
hands he could easily contrive to keep it out of the legislature 
altogether; for their enemies were as anxious to suppress it as 
they were to publish it. They, therefore, strenuously urged 
that it should be read the next day. To this Charles at length 
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assented, but requested, nevertheless, that the copy might be 
given him to look over that evening. They did not wish to 
trust him even so far, and excused themselves by saying (what 
indeed was very true) that it was so interlined and blotted he 
would find it very difficult to read it, but they would have a 
fair copy made for him the next morning. With this the ses- 
sion of the day closed and the Protestants went to their lodg- 
ings, rejoicing and feeling encouraged that they had got on so 
well, and that as yet they had lost nothing. They were deter- 
mined that their confession should be publicly read before the 
emperor and the diet, and as many of the people as could be 
brought together; for they knew that this was the only way 
to secure for it a fair hearing, to refute slander and overcome 
prejudice. Charles’s papal counsellors were well aware of 
the same thing, and therefore used all their art to prevent a 
public hearing. 

Saturday morning, June 25th, the Protestants were ready with 
two fair copies of the confession, one in German, the other in 
Latin. As a public hearing could not now be prevented, the 
papists persuaded Charles to summon the diet to meet, not in the 
city hall, the usual place of meeting, but in his own private 
chapel in the palace of the bishop of Augsburg, which could 
scarcely contain two hundred persons. In their zeal many 
spectators crowded into the chapel, but Charles ordered all to 
withdraw who were not members of the diet, or entitled to a 
seat with them. He then directed the chancellor of the elect- 
orof Saxony, Dr. Christian Bayer, to read the Latin copy. The 
elector immediately arose and observed that they stood on Ger- 
man soil, that they were assembled as a German legislature, 
and he hoped the Ginna language would be heard. Charles 
coldly assented. It was 3 o’clock in the afternoon, an im- 
mense crowd had assembled in the yard before the palace, it 
was oppressively warm, the chapel windows were necessarily 
thrown open; and Dr. Bayer commenced reading the Augs- 
burg confession in German, with a voice so clear and penetrat- 
ing that every word was distinctly heard, not only by the mem- 
bers of the diet, but also by the crowd without, who all main- 
tained a breathless silence during the entire two hours that were 
occupied in the reading. It was heard by many more than could 
have heard it, had it been read in the city hall. Thus provi- 
dence overruled the arts of the papists to their own confusion. 
It produced a tremendous ‘effect. People had no idea that 
Protestantism was such a noble system of doctrines and records, 
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or that Protestants could quote such Scripture or adduce such 
reasons for their faith. Charles himself was deeply affected. 
He rested his head upon his hand, and never removed his eyes 
from the chancellor all the time he was reading. When the 
reading was finished and the chancellor was about to hand the 
copy to the imperial secretary, the emperor reached out his 
hand and took it himself; and when the other copy was offered 
to the secretary, he took that also. The German copy he then 
gave with his own hand to Albert archbishop of Mainz, the pri- 
mate of Germany, and retained the Latin one himself. 

That very night the confession was translated into Italian, 
French, Portuguese, and English, and sent off immediately to 
the pope and to the kings of England, France, and Portugal, by 
the ambassadors of those several potentates. It was a proud 
day for Protestants; they had had a public hearing before the 
emperor and the legislature of Germany and the ambassadors of 
the European sovereigns; they had told what their faith was; 
slander was silenced, prejudice wasallayed ; the mouths of gain- 
sayers were stopped. 

Luther was immediately informed of the whole transaction 
by the elector of Saxony, and the following paragraphs are 
extracts from his reply. 

“ The adversaries thought they had managed wonderfully well 
when they induced his imperial majesty to prohibit the preach- 
ing ; but they never imagined, the poor fellows, that by means 
of this written confession more preaching was actually done 
than ten preachers could have accomplished. It is a piece of 
wisdom and wonderful wit that Mr. Eisleben and a few others 
are made to keep silence, when, instead of them, here come the 
elector of Saxony and the other princes with their written con- 
fession and preach to the imperial majesty itself and the whole 
empire, under their very noses, and they must bear it, and can 
have nothing to say against it. They would not allow their 
servants to hear the preachers, but now they themselves must 
hear it still worse (as they would say) from the great lords, and 
be silent. Christ is not silent at the diet, even though they go 
mad, and they must hear more from the confession than they 
would have heard in a year from the preachers. So it goes, as 
St. Paul says God’s words will not be bound. When it is for- 
bidden in the pulpit, it must be heard in palaces. When the 
poor preachers are silenced, then the great lords and princes 
preach. In short, when every mouth is stopped the stones cry 
out, as Christ declared.”’ 
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“If they decide on this matter without the Scripture, or will 
that their decision be received without the Scripture, then will 
their own mouths condemn them, for they would claim to be 
Christian princes without Christ, which is worse than a land- 
holder without land, a rich man without wealth, a scholar 
without learning.” 

“ Let your grace be of good comfort. Christ will honor your 
grace before his Father, since your grace has honored him be- 
fore an evil generation; for he says, him that honoreth me, I 
will honor. The same Lord who hath begun will carry it 
through, Amen. I pray for your grace with all diligence and 
earnestness, and would do more if I could. The favor of God 
be with your grace as heretofore, and abound more and more.” 

As to the light in which this transaction was viewed at the 
time, and the efiect it produced, we will take the testimony of 
Spalatin, chaplain to the elector of Saxony, who was present on 
the occasion, and wrote his account on the spot a few hours after 
the confession was read. 

“ Last Saturday the greatest work was done at this diet of 
Augsburg that ever was done on earth; for on that day in the 
afternoon my gracious lord, the elector of Saxony, duke John, 
margrave George of Brandenburg, duke John Frederick of 
Saxony, duke Ernest of Brunswick and Liineburg, landgrave 
Philip of Hesse, duke Francis of Brunswick and Liineburg, 
prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, and the two cities of Nuremberg 
and Reutlingen, causedto be read article by article, not only 
before all the electors, princes, estates, bishops, and counsellors 
there present, but also before the imperial majesty itself and its 
brother king Ferdinand, openly and with fine Christian comfort- 
ing courage and heart, the confession of their faith and of the 
whole Christian doctrine, which is preached in their principali- 
ties, countries, and cities. The lord chancellor, Dr. Christianus, 
read it, and he read it exceeding well, so loud and clear that 
not only every boy in the ball heard it distinctly, but also with- 
out, in the court, that is, the yard of the bishop of Augsburg’s 
palace, where his imperial majesty has his lodgings.” 

“ The confession is written both in Latin and German, with 
such sure Scripture proof, and so solidly and clearly, that no such 
confession has been 1 ade, not only these thousand years, but 
never since the world stood. The like cannot be found in any 
history, nor in any of the old fathers or doctors.” 

“ The imperial majesty and king Ferdinand, the dukes of 
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Bavaria, and some of the bishops, listened with very earnest 
attention. You may be sure that they had never, all their lives 
long, heard so much of this doctrine; for his imperial majesty, 
the king, and many princes and bishops considered us real 
Mamelukes, without God or faith, When the chancellor was 
reading, in the confession, that, some four hundred years ago, 
the pope prohibited marriage to the priests in Germany, and 
the then archbishop of Mainz published the decree, and endea- 
vored to compel submission to it, and his clergy revolted, and 
he lost his life in the disturbance—on hearing this, king Fer- 
dinand turns round to the archbishop of Mainz and asks, “ Is 
this true?” Whereupon Mainz replies, “ Yea, i is true.” 

“ Therefore let us hope in God, and may God grant us more 
grace, that we, in all our churches and sermons, may, with all 
earnestness, seasonably and with diligent prayer, seek God, that 
God himself may conduct this business to a blessed termination, 
that we may abide by God’s word and maintain good peace. 
Let us all pray for it seasonably and in earnest. For, should 
this thing turn owt prosperously for us, then in God’s fear we 
can go on the further; but should it terminate adversely, then 
there will be great destruction to land and people ; perhaps not 
only with loss of body and goods, wife and children, but also 
with loss of the eternal goods: from which evils may God 
defend us.”’ 

“ May God help us in all our remaining business with all 
grace and mercy. Amen.” 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the papists to prevent it, 
the Protestant confession had now been publicly read, and the 
reading of it had produced a strong and decided impression in 
favor of the Protestants. The emperor felt that something 
must be done to counteract this impression. He accordingly 
selected nineteen of the ablest papal theologians present to 
write a confutation of the confession. Among these were some 
of Luther’s earliest and most distinguished antagonists, such as 
Eck, Wimpina, Cochleus, Faber, and others. Charles gave 
them a strict charge to avoid all passion and reproach, and con- 
fine themselves strictly to a calm, dignified, theological, and 
scriptural refutation of the statements of the confession. “ This 
document (he said) is written in a dignified, unreproachful, 
candid style, and the answer to it, to be effectual, must bear the 
same character.” The emperor probably was not aware how 
exceedingly difficult a task it must be to write such an answer 
to such a document as the Augsburg confession. 
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Faber, Eck, and their associates, set themselves diligently to 
work, and, after the lapse of some weeks, presented the result 
of their labors to the emperor. Charles looked it over, and 
found it to contain so much of abuse and so little of argument, 
that he immediately handed it back to them, and told them they 
must do better than that—the confutation must be entirely 
re-written. They resumed their labors with the best grace 
they could, and, after a few days, presented him with a revised 
copy containing two hundred and eighty leaves. The emperor 
took it and began to read ; but soon coming to a passage which 
displeased him, he tore out the leaf and threw it down. He 
read on a while longer, and then tore out another leaf with 
great show of dissatisfaction. Faber and Eck, who had done 
the most in writing the confutation, seeing the reception it met 
with, soon grew as angry as the emperor, but nobody spoke a 
word. Charles kept on reading and every few seconds tearing 
a leaf out of the book, and Drs. Eck and Faber stood by growing 
very red in the face, all in marvellous silence, till at last, when the 
reading was through, of the two hundred and eighty leaves with 
which Charles had begun there were only a dozen left—two 
hundred and sixty-eight he had torn out and thrown on the 
floor. The dozen leaves he handed to Dr. Eck and told him to 
make something decent out of them. It was written over five 
times before the emperor would accept it, and in this labor six 
weeks passed away. 

When the confutation was ready,it was publicly read before the 
diet, and the Protestants requested a copy of it; but this was refused, 
except on those conditions to which they would by no means 
submit. These were, first, that they should write no answer to 
it; second, that they should not print it, nor in any way cause it 
to come before the public ; and, third, that they should submit 
to the emperor and the papal princes, and agree to the senti- 
ments of the confutation. These conditions very plainly expose 
the opinion which the papists themselves had of the confutation, 
considered as an argument, when compared with the confession. 
Nothing was so much desired by the Protestants as the fullest 
publicity, both to their opinions and their arguments—nothing 
so much dreaded by the papists. 

Notwithstanding this refusal, Melancthon began to write a 
reply to the confutation from such notes as could be taken by 
his friends, particularly Camerarius, during the public reading 
of it. Those notes were necessarily imperfect, and the defence 
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of course incoinplete; but, incomplete as it was, the elector’ of 
Saxony was determined it should be presented to the diet. 
Accordingly his chancellor, in presence of the emperor, handed 
it to the count palatine of the Rhine, the proper officer to 
receive it. The emperor saw what was going on, whispered 
to his brother king Ferdinand, who sat by him, and then 
beckoned to the count palatine to give the paper back to the 
Saxun chancellor. Thus the emperor refused to receive a 
defence, the writing of which he had prohibited. This, however, 
happened very well, for, before the diet broke up, Melancthon 
by some means (Eck says, furtim et fraudulenter) got possession 
of a complete copy of the confutation. With this he was 
delighted, as if it were the richest prize in the world; and 
hastening to Altenburg with it, he there, in the house of Spalatin, 
wrote that celebrated apology for the Augsburg confession which 
the Lutherans have ever since received as one of their symbolic 
books. In this composition he had the presence and advice of 
Luther. With such zeal did he Jabor day and night on this 
work that his friends became alarmed for his health. Luther, 
who was never afraid of labor himself, at this period sometimes 
actually went to Melancthon’s room, and, without ceremony 
dispossessing him of pen, ink, and paper, compelled him to 
allow himself a little relaxation. The apology was completed 
and published about the middle of April, 1531. 

In 1540, Melancthon, on his own responsibility, published a 
revised edition of the confession, with some important changes, 
evidently with the intention of making the statement of the doc- 
trines in some instances more clear, and taking away, so far as 
possible, the obstacles to a closer union among Protestants. The 
tenth article which originally read, “ De Coena Domini docent, 
quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere adsint et distribuantur ves- 
centibus in Ceena Domini; et improbant secus docentes”—was 
changed so as to read thus: “ De Coena Domini docent, quod 
cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis Christi 
vescentibus in Coena Domini.’ Luther had been exceedingly 
tenacious on this point, and yet it is remarkable that in regard 
to these changes made by Melancthon he preserved the most 
profound silence. A great clamor was raised against Melanc- 
thon, and he was accused before the elector of departing from 
the original ground of the confession ; and Luther wrote to the 
elector most affectionately and earnestly in defence of his friend, 
and even then said nothing about the alterations. ‘I beseech 
your grace (said he) not to write hard to master Philip and our 
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friends, lest he grieve himself to death ; for they do hold fast to 
our dear confession, and they wil] abide firm and pure thereto 
though every thing should fail.” If Luther had manifested the 
same moderation on this point ten years earlier, it would have 
averted a vast amount of evil from the Protestant cause. 

Calvin expressed himself perfectly satisfied with the confession 
as published in 1540. Writing to M. Schalling in 1557, he 
says ; “ Non vero Augustanam confessionem repudio, cui pridem 
volens ac libens subscripsi, sicut eam auctor ipse interpretatus 
est.” 

It is on the basis of this confession that the king of Prussia 
has recently formed an alliance with the church of England for 
the establishment of the bishopric of Jerusalem and the protection 
of Protestant missionaries against the assaults of the papal 
governments. Would that all true Protestants might unite on 
the same basis. How it would rejoice the spirit of Melancthon, 
the amiable writer of this admirable formula of doctrine, even 
now in the heavenly world! While on earth he always labored 
to heal the divisions among Protestants, and in a letter to one 
of his friends he thus expresses himself on this point : “ Oro te 
propter Christum, ut cogites, sananda esse potius quam exacer- 
banda hec dissidia. Mihi illa fulmina anathematum nunquam 
placebant, etiamsi quid in aliquibus desiderabam—nec me pceni- 
tet mei consilii, quod hactenus ab his rixis omnino fere abstinui.”’ 

The materials for the preceding narrative have been drawn 
principally from the Leipsic edition of Luther’s Works, vol. XX., 
Marheinecke’s Geschichte der deutchen Reformation, vol. I]. and 
IIL, Seckendorf de Lutheranismo, Keellner’s Symbolik aller 
christlichen Confessionen, Vol. I., and the editions of Luther (so 
frequently referred to) by Lomler and Von Gerlach. 

The diet at Augsburg at length broke up without accomplish- 
ing any thing for the security of the Protestants, but even leav- 
ing them in more imminent and immediate danger than they 
had ever been before. Luther then wrote and published his 
Warning to his dear Germans, a piece no less eloquent and ef- 
fective than the Admonition, with which he had approached the 
diet at its commencement. The tone of the Warning is plain- 
tive and even melancholy, full of the eloquence of grief and dis- 
appointed patriotism ; yet magnanimous, courageous, and spirit- 
stirring, as the notes of a trumpet. No one with the feelings of 
a Protestant or a Christian can read it without being alternately 
melted to tears and roused to indignation, without feeling at 
one moment like calling upon God in the agony of his soul to 
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have mercy on his poor, feeble, persecuted church, and at the 
next seizing the sword of the Spirit to annihilate at a blow all 
God’s enemies on earth and in hell. It is inserted by Von Ger- 
lach, vol. X. p. 85-120. 


Lurer’s principaL German Waitinos. 


One great object I have in view in preparing these articles, 
is to direct the attention of the many who are now studying the 
German language in this country, to the writings of Luther. 
They are not obsolete, most of them are as good now as ever 
they were, and admirably adapted to the state of theological 
discussion at this time both in England and the United States. 
To give some idea of the number and variety of topics which 
engaged his pen, a condensed bill of fare to the student who 
would feast upon his works, I here subjoin, in chronological 
order, a select list of his principal German writings. The 
complete catalogue of all his works, Latin and German, com- 
prises twenty-four large folio pages, closely printed in double 
columns in the appendix to Seckendorf. 


1517 and 18. 


1. Sermon on Indulgences and Grace. 2. Defence of the 
Sermon. 3. The Seven Penitential Psalms, with a Commen- 


tary. 4. Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 5. Sermon on Peni- 
tence. 6. Exposition of the 110th Psalm. 


1519. 


7. A brief Guide to Confession. 8. Sermon on Usury. 9. 
Sermon on the Sacrament of the body of Christ, (advocating 
the use of the cup for the laity.) 10. Sermon on Excommu- 
nication. 11. Sermon on Marriage. 12. Instruction respect- 
ing certain articles alleged against him by his opponents. 13. 
Sermon on Prayer and the Procession. 14. Sermon preached 
at the Castle in Leipsic. 15. Sermon on Preparation for Death. 
16. Another Sermon on Usury. 

1520. 

17. Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation. 
18. Sermon on the Mass. 19. On the Freedom of a Christian 
Man. 20. Exposition of certain Articles in the Sermon on the 
Sacrament of the body of Christ. 21. Protest and Appeal. 22. 
Answer to a paper published under the seal of the Official at 
Stolpen. 23. On Good Works. 24. On the Papacy of Rome. 
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25. On Eck’s new Bulls and Lies. 26. Against the Bulls of 
Anti-Christ. 27. Why the Pope and his Disciples have burnt 
Dr. Martin Luther’s Books. 28. Ground and Reason of all 
the Articles which are unjustly condemned by the Romish 
Bulls. 29. A short Exposition of the holy Lord’s Prayer, before 
and behind, (that is, what is expressed and implied.) 30. A 
brief Form of the Decalogue, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 


1521. 


31. Instruction to Penitents respecting the prohibited Books 
of Dr. Martin Luther. 32. Sermon respecting the Kingdom of 
Christ and the Kingdom of Herod, preached on Three Kings’ 
Day. 33. The Sullsrings of Christ and Anti-Christ illustrated 
in 26 engravings by Cranach the elder. 34. Sermon on the worthy 
receiving of the Sacrament of the true Body of Christ, preached 
at Wittenberg before his Serene Highness the Prince and Mar- 
gare of Bradenburg. 35. Sermon preached at Erfurt on the 

ourney to Worms. 36. Sermon on a threefold good Life, to 
instruct the Conscience. 37. Instruction how men are rightly 
and understandingly to be baptized into the Christian Faith. 
38-41. Four Tracts in answer to Bok and Emser and Murner 
in respect to the Leipsic Discussion. 42. Whether the Pope 
has Power to require Confession. 43. The 119th Psalm in 
German, to aid in useful Prayer, and to exalt God’s Word 
against its greatest enemies, the Pope and the Doctrines of Men. 
44. 'The 37th Psalm of David, to teach and comfort a Christian 
man against the Plots of the wicked and malicious Hypocrites. 
45. German Exposition of the 68th Psalm for Easter, Ascension, 
and Pentecost. 46. The Magnifical (Luke i. 46-55,) trans- 
lated and expounded. 47. Gospel of the ten Lepers (Luke xvii. 
11-19) translated and expounded. 48. Judgment of the Paris 
Theologians on the Doctrine of Dr. Luther, and Dr. Luther’s 
Anti-Judgment. 49. Dr. Martin Luther’s Letter to the Diet at 
Worms, after his departure therefrom, sent from Friedberg. 


1522. 


50. Exhortation to all Christians to keep themselves from 
Uproar and Rebellion. 51. Eight Sermons preached at Witten- 
berg, (against all violent measures in promoting reformation, 
among the most eloquent of all Luther’s productions.) 52. On 
the Abuses of the Mass. 53. The Bull in Cana Domini of his 
Holiness the Pope, translated into German by Dr. Martin Luther, 
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with King David’s Commentary on this Bull in Psalm 10th. 
54. Treatise against Dr. Carlstadt’s Innovations at Wittenberg. 
55. Dr. Martin Luther’s Opinion on receiving the Sacrament in 
both Kinds. 56. On shunning the Doctrinesof Man. 57. An- 
swer to the Texts quoted to strengthen the Doctrines of Men. 
58. Sermon on the future Coming of Christ. 59. On the Suf- 
ferings of Christ. 60. Sermon on John xvi. 61. Against the 
spiritual State falsely so called of the Pope and Bishops. 62. 
German Answer of Martin Luther to the Book of King Henry of 
England. 1 fear not the Truth—Lies touch me not. 63. Ger- 
man Trinslation of the New Testament, with a Preface. 64. 
Exposition of the Epistles and Gospels which are read in the 
Church from Advent to Christmas. 65. The same, from Christ- 
mas to Sunday after Epiphany. 66. On Married Life. 67. A 
Christian Sermon preached at Erfurt, for the Reformation of 
every Christian man. 68. Do. on Faithand Works. 69. Re- 
flections and Instructions on Monasteries and al] spiritual Vows. 
70. Exhortation, Warning, and Retrospection. 71. A Missive 
to all who are suffering Persecution for the Word of God, com- 
fortingly written by Dr. Martin Luther to the noble and steadfast 
Hartmuth von Cronenberg. 72. To the Bohemian Legislators 
assembled at Prague. 


1523. 


73. On the Obedience due to the civil Magistrate. 74. On 
the Order of Divine Service in the Church. 75. On the Order of 
a common Treasury. 76. Sermon on the Birth of Christ. 77. 
Explanation of two abominable Figures of the Ass-pope and 
the Calf-monk, set forth by Melancthon, with Luther’s Amen. 
78. Exhortation to the German Clergy to abandon false Chas- 
tity, and hasten to the right connubial Chastity. 79. Reason and 
Answer why the Nuns may in a godly sort forsake the Nunne- 
ries. 80. That Jesus Christ was born a Jew. 81. Manual of 
Baptism in German. 82. Ground and Reason out of the Scrip- 
ture that a Christian Congregation or Church have the Right 
and Power to judge of Doctrine, to call their Teachers, and to 
install and dismiss them. 83. Instruction and Proof that the 
Profession of the evangelical Doctrine in Word and Deed, and 
the reception of the Sacrament in both Kinds, cannot with good 
conscience be dispensed with through fear of Man. 84. 
Christ’s Indulgence. 85. Poem on the two Martyrs of Christ, 
who were burnt at Brussels by the Sophists of Louvaine. 86. 
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Letter tothe Prebendary of Wittenberg to put an end to the Dis- 
orders in Public Worship. 87. Exhortation to all the Christians 
in Worms to hold fast the Gospel-Doctrine they had received. 
88. To the dear, elect Friends of God, all the Christians in Riga, 
Reval and Dorpat in Livonia. 89. A Letter of Comfort to the 
Christians of Augsburg. 90. Exposition of the seventh Chap- 
ter of the First of Corinthians. 91. The Epistle of Peter preached 
and explained. 92. Translation of the five Books of Moses 
with a Preface. 93. A Writing of two Kinds of Men who 
hold themselves in the Faith, and what that is. 94. An 
Advice that Princes should not take Arms against the Sovereign 
on account of Persecution for the Faith. 95. Answer and 
Supplication on the request of the Elector of Saxony, that he 
would abstain from severity in Writing. 96. A papal Brief 
against Luther to the Council of Bamberg, with Luther’s 
Notes. 


1524. 


97. To the Councillors of all the Cities of Germany that they 
should establish and maintain Christian Schools. 98. Sermon 
on the Circumcision, Luke ii. 21. 99. Brief Exposition of 
John i. 29-34. 100. A History how God helped an honorable 
Nun, Florantina of Upper Weimar, with a Letter to the Counts of 
Mansfeld. 101. A Christian Letter of Comfort to the Milten- 
bergers, and how they should avenge themselves on their Ene- 
mies, out of Psalm cxx. 102. Exposition of Psalm exxvii. for the 
Christians of Riga in Livonia. 103. The Epistle of Jude and 
the Second of Peter preached and explained. 104. Two Im- 
perial Edicts, inconsistent and contradictory, against Luther, 
with Luther’s Preface and Postscript. 105. A Writing against 
the blind and mad Condemnation of the Seventeen Articles by the 
miserable and shameful University of Ingolstadt. 106. Advice 
that Parents should neither force nor hinder the Marriage of 
their Children, and that Children should not make Matrimonial 
Engagements without the Consent of their Parents. 107. A 
Writing against the new Idol and old Devil, which is said to 
be raised at Meissen, (on the canonization of Benno, an old 
Bishop of Meissen.) 108. A Letter to the Princes Frederick 
and John of Saxony, on the Rebellious Spirit. 109. Reflexion 
whether we should decide by the Mosaic or the Imperial Code. 
110. Reflection whether a Man should abstain from Marriage 
on account of the Poverty of his Family. 111. On Trade and 
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Usury. 112. On the Sum of God’s Law, and the Use and 
Abuse of the Law, from 1 Tim. i. 3. 113. The Abominations 
of the Silent Mass. 114. Prefaces to Job, Proverbs, and Eccle- 
siastes. 115. The Psalter in German, after the manner of the 
Hebrew language. 116. Several Sermons. 117. Luther’s 
Correspondence with Wolfgang of Saalhausen. 118. On the 
Use and Profession of Christian Freedom. 119. To the Chap- 
ter of Wittenberg to put away the Ungodly Ceremonies. 
120. To a Gentleman in Ausiria instructed in the Christian 


Doctrine. 





1525. 

121. Against the Heavenly Prophets on the Images and 
Sacraments. 122. Martyrdom of B. Henry, burnt in Diedmar, 
with an Exposition of Psalm ix. 123. Two Bulls of Pope 
Clement VII. on the Papal Romish Jubilee, translated into 
German with a Preface and Notes. 124. A Lecture against 
Rebels, on 1 Tim. i. 18-20. 125. An Address to be read be- 
fore receiving the Sacrament. 126. A Warning to all the 
Christians in Strasburg to be on their Guard against the 
Fanaticism of Dr. Carlstadt. 127. An Exhortation to Peace, 
(to the Swabian Peasants.) 128. Against the Thievish and 
Murderous Peasants. 129. A Letter respecting the severe 
Books against the Peasants. 130. A dreadful History and 
Judgment of God on Thomas Muenzer. 131. Two Sermons on 
the Death of Frederick, Elector of Saxony, from 1 Thess. iv. 13- 
18. 132. Sermon on Psalm xxvi. 133. A Christian Exhortation 
respecting the externals of Public Worship and Uniformity 
therein, to the Christians of Livonia. 134. Exposition of the 
Epistles and Gospel for the Feast of the Three Kings, and from 
Advent to Easter. 135. Preface to John Walter’s Psalm-tunes 
set to four Parts. 136. Various Sermons. 137. Exhortation 
to Wolfgang Reissenbusch, to betake himself to the married 
state. 138. A Letter to Cardinal Albert, Archbishop of Mainz, 
advising him to get married. 


1526. 


139. The German Mass and Order of Public Worship. 140. 
The Papacy and its Members depicted and described. 141. 
To all the Christians of Reutlingen. *142. Against CEcolampa- 
dius. 143. Sermon on the Body and Blood of Christ, against 
the Fanatics. 144. The cxiith Psalm of David, on the Wealth, 
Honor, and Pleasure, which the Godly use well and the Ungodly 
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abuse. 145. Two Sermons on Acts xv. and xvi. 146. An- 
swer to Passages quoted from Scripture in favor of Monastic 
Vows. 147. The Prophet Habakkuk expounded. 148. A good 
Sermon of Dr. Luther’s on the text, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God. 149. Four comforting Psalms expounded to the 
Queen of Hungary. 150. Instruction and Warning against the 
right rebellious and treacherous Council of the whole Clergy 
of Mainz. 151. Dr. Luther’s Advice to the Saxon Chancellor 
Brueck, as to what the Elector should do against the Confede- 
racy in Mainz. 152. Explanation of certain Chapters in Ex- 
odus. 153. Certain Reflexions on subjects connected with 
Marriage. 


1527. 


154. That these Words, this is my Body, stand fast against 
the Fanatics. 155. Whether a Man may flee through fear of 
Death, (written when the Plague raged at Wittenberg.) 156. 
Whether Soldiers can be in a condition of Salvation. 157. 
Sermon on Matt. xi. 25—30. 158. Answer to the King of 
England’s blasphemous Title. 159. Consolation to the Chris- 
tians of Halle on the Death of their Preacher. 160. Various 
Sermons. 161. The Predictions of John Lichtenberger, in 
German. 162. Blessed History of Leonhard Kaiser, who was 
burnt in Bavaria for the Gospel’s sake. 163. Sermon on 
Christ’s Kingdom and Christian Freedom. 164. Reflexions on 
a Case of Matr'mony. 165. A faithful Warning and Exhorta- 
tion to all the pious Christians of Erfurt to beware of false 
Doctrine, and hold fast the true. 165. On the first Book of 
Moses, with an Instruction how Moses is to be read. 166. 
Five Reflexions of Luther to certain of the Nobility. 


1528. 


167. On the Lord’s Supper. 168. A new Fable of sop, of 
the Lion and the Ass, lately found and translated into German, 
(a humorous satire on certain would-be Poets.) 169. The 
Prophet Zechariah expounded. 170. On Anabaptism. 171 
and 172. Two Treatises on the Sacrament in both kinds. 173. 
A beautiful Christian Letter of Consolation to a considerable 
person in Lower Saxony, who was burdened with various 
Thoughts concerning God’s Providence. 174. On the false, 
mendicant Roguery. 175. On the marriage of the worthy Priest 
S. Klingbeil, to the Bishop of Camin. 176. Exposition of the 
Decalogue. 177. Brief Exhortation to Confession. 
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1529. 


178. On private and stolen Letters, together with an exposi- 
tion of a Psalm, against George Duke of Saxony. 179. A 
small Catechistn for common Pastors and Preachers. 180. 
The German Catechism. 181. Sermon on the Lies against the 
Holy Ghost. 182. The Wisdom of Soloinon, to Tyrants, trans- 
Jated into German. 183. To the high-born Princess, the Lady 
Sibyl, Duchess of Saxony, on Christian Housekeeping. 184. 
Sermons to the Suffering, from John xviii. xix. and xx. 185. 
War Sermon against the Turks. 186. A Writing to John, 
Elector of Saxony, respecting defensive War. 187. A Writing 
of Comfort to a person in great Temptation, with the addition 
of Psalm cxlii. 


1530. 

188. Admonition to the Clergy assembled at the Diet of 
Augsburg. 189. Description of a Court Life in Venice. 190. 
Certain Fables of A®sop, translated into German. 191. A 
Sermon that men should keep their Children at School. 192. 
A Letter on Translation (defending his version of Romans iii. 
28.) 193. A Warning to his dear Germans. 194. On Mar- 
riage. 195. A shortand clear Instruction how the secret Reve- 
lation of John is to be understood and interpreted, very useful 
and consoling for those Times. 196. The Prophet Daniel, in 
German. 197. The Prophecy concerning Gog in Ezekiel 
xxviii. and xxxix. 198. Select and beautiful Passages of the 
Holy Seripture, wherewith Dr. Luther comforted himself in 
great Temptations. 199. A Writing to the Landgrave of Hesse. 
200. The beautiful cxviiith Psalm. 201. Certain Reflexions on 
controverted Articles laid before the Diet at Augsburg. 202. 
Answer to Questions proposed to Dr. Luther by two Persons of 
high Rank. 203. Martin Luther’s Revelation respecting Purga- 
tory, to all Posterity. 204. Exposition of Psalms cxvii, and Ixxxii. 
205. On the Keys. 206. Exhortation to the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of our Lord. 207. Exposition of the exith 
Psalm. 208. Prefaces to the Apocryphal Books of the Old 
Testament. 209. Instruction to two Preachers whether they 
should leave their Churches, and give way to the Enemies of the 
Gospel. 210. Brief Exposition of the first Twenty-five Psalms. 
211. Do. of the vi. vii. and xvii.ch. of John, 212. Nine Sermons 
preached at Coburg, during the Diet at Augsburg. 213. A 
Confession of the Christian Doctrine and Faith m Seventeen Ar- 
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ticles. 214. Answer to the Clamor of certain Papists against 
the Seventeen Articles. 215. Fine Christian Thoughts of the 
holy Fathers and Doctors, that a Christian should bear every 
Cross with Patience. 216. Advice to a Pastor how a Jewess 
should be baptized. 217. Answer to five Questions proposed 
by a Person of Quality, on the right Use of the Sacrament. 
218. On the Intercession of the Saints. 


1531. 


219. On the pretended Imperial Edict issued after the Diet of 
1530. 220. Letter to Spengler, whether Man may resist the 
Emperor. 221. Letter to a Citizen of Nuremberg, whether 
Men with a good Conscience may enter into combination 
against the unrighteous and violent attempts of the Emperor. 
222. To the Citizens of Frauenstein. 223. Against the Assas- 
sins at Dresden. 224. Sermon on the Cross and Sufferings, 
and how a Man should behave himself under them. 225. 
A Sermon on John xx. respecting Mary Magdalene. 226. In- 
struction and Warning to the Christians of N., near Freiberg, 
to receive the Sacrament in both Kinds. 227. A Writing that 
Christian Preachers, by their Office, are bound to reprove the 
People for their Sins. 228. How Christians should act in affairs 
of Matrimony. 229. Prefaces to the Psalter, Jeremiah, and the 
minor Prophets. 230. Summaries of the Psalms, and Reasons 
for translating. 231. Sermon on the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
from Luke xix. 41. 232. Sermon on the Angels. 233. A 
Marriage Sermon, from Hebrews, xiii. 4. 234. Advice as to 
what a faithful Preacher of the Word should do when his Office 
is despised and he is persecuted. 235. Comfort to an afflicted 
Person of Quality. 































1532. 


236. Exposition of Matthew, v., vi., and vii. 237. Do. of 
Psalm cxlvii. 238. To the Council and nine Monks of Herford. 
239. How the Law and the Gospel may be right solidly distin- 
guished, and what Christ and his Kingdom are. 240. Expo- 
sition of the Benediction pronounced in the Mass. 241. 
Letters to the Elector John of Saxony. 242. Letter to Albert 
Margrave of Brandenburg, against certain rebellious Spirits. 
243. Letter against Sneaks and secret Preachers. 244. Two 
Sermons at the Funeral of John Elector of Saxony. 245. Letter 
of Consolation to a Nobleman. 246. Do. to the expelled 
Leipsicers. 247. A comforting Sermon on the Coming of 
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Christ and the promised Signs of the Last Day. 248. A Prophecy 
of Dr. Martin Luther, after the Death of the Elector John. 


1533. 


249. To the Christians of Oschatz. 250. Answer and 
Instructions to the Leipsic Protestants expelled by Duke George. 
251. Sermon on Jesus Christ, preached before the Electoral 
Court of Torgau. 252. Some fine Sermons on Christian love, 
from the first Epistle of John. 253. Form of the Christian 
life, from St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 254. To the Christians of Frank- 
fort on the Maine. 255. Four Reflexions of Luther and his 
Colleagueson a Council. 256. To the Council of the Imperial 
City of Augsburg. 257. Answer to the Uproar of Duke George, 
and a Letter of Comfort to the Christians wickedly expelled by 
him from Leipsic. 258. A little Answer to Duke George’s last 
Book. 259. Three Sermons on good and bad Angels. 260. On 
private Masses and Consecration to the Priesthood. 261. Letter 
toa good Friend on the Book respecting private Masses. 262. 
Dr. Martin Luther’s Catalogue of all the Books published by 
him, from 1518 to 1533, with a Preface. 


1534. 


263. Exposition of Psalms Ixv. and ci. 264. Reflexions to 
the Elector John Frederick. 265. Four Letters of Comfort to 
a Person in private Rank in bodily and mental Distress. 266. 
Comfort to a Person afflicted with Melancholy and Gloom. 
267. On the Resurrection from the Dead, 1 Cor. xv. 268. 
Counsel and Warning to an offended Person to avoid avenging 
himself. 269. Reflexions on fleeing from Solitude. 270. 
Comforting Instructions how we may resist bodily Weakness, 
Pusillanimnity, and other Temptations of the Devil. 271. Prayer 
forthe Hour of Death. 272. Preface to the Acts of the Apostles. 


1535. 


273. Reflexions whether a Christian who is well instructed 
in Divine Truth can attend idolatrous Worship without violat- 
ing his Conscience. 274. Sermons on Baptism. 275. Reflex- 
ions whether it is lawful to marry a deceased Wife’s Sister. 
276. Reflexions whether the Holy Sacrament in both kinds may 
be administered in a private house. 277. A simple Guide to 
Prayer for a good Friend. 278. Reflexions whether a Christian 
with a good Conscience can be present at the Consecration of a 
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apal Bishop. 279. A comforting Writing for Christians 
fanished for the sake of the Gospel. 280. The last and earnest 
Letter of reproof to Cardinal Albert, Archbishop of Mainz. 281. 
Reflexions on two Cases of nuptial Desertion. 282. Convoca- 
tion of a free Christian Council. 


1536. 


283. Marriage Sermon on Ephesians, v. 22-33. 284. Instruc- 
tion that the Spiritual and Temporal Authority should be carefully 
distinguished. 285. Reflexions on the Sins of the Elect. 286. 
Severe Reproof and Warning to the Cardinal Albert, Archbishop 
of Mainz. 


1537. 


287. Complaint of the Birds to Luther against his Servant, 
W. Siebergem (a humorous reproof of the Servant for his fond- 
ness for ensnaring and caging Birds). 288. Exposition of the 
Christian Faith, preached at Smalkalden. 289. Comforting 
Letter to a person who was fearful and sad in sickness. 290. 
Twenty-one Sermons. 291. Letter to Jezeln, a Jew of Rosheim. 


1538. 


292. On the Value of History. 293. Articles to be discussed 
at the Council of Mantua, and what we on our part can give or 
take. 294. Letter to a good Friend against the Sabbatarians. 
295. Reflexions on the Expedition against the Turks. 296. 
Program against the Epigrams of Lemnius. 297. The three 
Confessions of the Christian Faith used harmoniously in the 
Churches. 298. The glorious Mandate of Christ, Go ye into all 
the World, and preach the Gospel to every Creature. 299. The 
expression of Paul, Christ hath given Himself for our Sins, whole- 
somely and ern explained to all troubled and anxious 
Consciences. 300. Writing to Count Albert of Mansfeld. 


1539. 


301. On the Councils and Churches. 302. Against the Bishop 
of Magee, 303. Letter to a Pastor respecting taking Arms 
against the Emperor, if he should attack the Protestants. 304. 
To the Council of Nuremberg, respecting general and special 
Absolution. 305. Writing respecting holy Water and the Pope’s 


Agnus Dei. 306. os to Margrave Joachim II. of Bran- 


denburg, respecting the Order of the Churches. 307. Letter to 
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the Provost of Berlin respecting certain Ceremonies in Divine 
Worship. 308. Answer to Landgrave Philip of Hesse respecting 
his Bigamy. 309. Report on Mr. Eisleben’s false Doctrine and 
shameful Conduct, and Answer to his insignificant and ground- 
less Complaints against Luther. 


1540. 


310. Exhortation to Pastors to preach against Usury. 311. 
Warning to a good Friend, not to withdraw himself from the 
Lord’s Supper on account of a Lawsuit. 


1541. 


312. Against Hans Worst. 313. Exhortation to Prayer 
against the Turks. 314. Thoughts on Religious Peace. 315. 
Collation Speech on Transubstantiation. 316. Another Letter to 
a Person of high Rank respecting Transubstantiation. 


1542. 


317. Example of the Consecration of a right Christian Bishop, 
as it took place at Nuremberg in 1542. 318. Preface to the 
Latin and German burial Hymns. 319. German Translation of 
Richard’s Refutation of the Koran. 320. Owl’s Looking-glass 
and Alcoran of the barefaced Monks. 321. Exhortation to 
Peace, to the Elector John Frederick and Duke Maurice of 
Saxony. 322. Letter of Consolation to the Widow of Cellarius 
on her Husband’s happy Death, 323. Letter to Prince George 
of Anhalt respecting the Elevation of the Host. 324. Comfort 
to pious Women who are unfortunate in Child-birth. 325. Lady 
Music (a poem). 326. On the Jews and their Lies. 327. 
Earnest Writing that a faithful Pastor should not be deposed 
because he had severely reproved Vice. 328. On the Genealogy 
of Uhrist. 329. On the last Wordsof David. 330. Reflexions 
on the Re-establishment of the papal Ceremonies. 331. Earnest 
Exhortation to the Students at Wittemberg to keep themselves 
from Prostitutes. 332. Comforting Letter to W. Heinzen, 
Organist at Halle. 333. Exposition of the Epistles and Gospels 
for a Year. 


1544. 


334. Short Confession respecting the holy Sacrament. 335. 
Comforting Letter to Jerome Baumgartner’s Wife respecting her 
Husband’s Imprisonment. 336. Comforting Letter to pious 
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Parents whose Son had died at the University. 337. Family 
Sermons. 


1545. 


338. On the Use of Picture Books in religious Instruction. 
339. Letter to the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse 
respecting the Imprisonment of the Duke of Brunswick. 340. 
Representation to the Elector of Saxony against secret matri- 
monial Engagements. 341. Against the Roman Papacy estab- 
lished by the Devil. 342. An Italian lying I etter, published 
at Rome, respecting Luther’s Death, with Notes. 343. Sermon 
on the Kingdom of Christ, from the viiith Psalm. 344. Luther’s 
Dialogue with Dr. George Major. 


1546. 


345. A little Book for simple Pastors. 346. Letter to the 
Congregation at Pensa. 347-52. Several Sermons. 353. Ser- 
mon on Matt. xi. 25-30, (preached two days before Luther’s 
death—the last he ever preached). 


The preceding list is but a selection from the German writings 
of Luther, and the four folios of Latin works are entirely 
omitted. It is exceedingly interesting and instructive to the 
philosophic mind to run over the titles of these several publica- 
tions in the order of their production, and with reference to the 
times and circumstances which called them forth. Some of the 
titles we have considerably abridged, but have endeavored to 
retain, so far as possible, their spirit and meaning. I hope the 
reader will not neglect to give this register at least one perusal, 
and I am sure it must suggest to his mind many reflexions 
respecting the causes and progress of the Reformation, and the 
agency of Luther in it, that had not before occurred to him. 
Every one of these works was read with avidity all over 
Europe as soon as it was out of the press. 

Many important branches of our subject still remain un- 
touched, especially Luther’s services as a hymnologist and com- 
poser of Church music. This is a topic of such deep interest 
that we must draw still further on the patience of our readers, 
and make it the subject of a separate communication. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARTICLE II. 


Tue Works or Samvet Parr, LL. D., wira Memoirs oF unis 
Lire anp Writines. Lonpon. 










By Rev. Carvin E. Pans, Waterville, Me. 











Tue works of Dr. Samuel Parr, styled by his contemporaries 
the best schoolmaster that ever existed, and the profoundest 
scholar of his age, are in eight octavo volumes. The first con- 
tains his life by Dr. Edward Johnston; the second contains 
several sermons, among which is the famous Spital sermon with 
its wonderfully copious notes; the third and fourth are filled 
with various moral, political, and philological tracts; the fifth 
and sixth with sermons; and the seventh and eighth with se- 














4 lections from his correspondence. The object of this article is 
E to sketch briefly the life of Dr. Parr, and to estimate the nature 
: and value of the services which he rendered to literature and 
z religion. 





He was born at Harrow on the Hill, in the year 1747. His 
father, whose name he bore, was a surgeon of considerable 
a eminence in his profession ; distinguished for his strong common 
a sense and the correctness of his taste in the Latin and English 
ce languages; the stern rectitude of his principles and the manly 
; and dignified independence of his spirit; qualities which were 
inherited in no slight degree by his more eminent son. The 
same ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, by which Dr. Parr was 
so remarkably characterized in his riper years, manifested itself 
in his earliest childhood. When only four years of age, he was 
placed at the public school in Harrow, and at fourteen he was 
pronounced the head boy in the school. Among his school-fel- 
lows was that prodigy of scholarship, Sir William Jones. A 
very close friendship was formed between him and Parr. Their 
literary activity was not confined to the regular business of the 
school, The leisure, which the other boys spent in amusement, 
Parr and Jones devoted to serious intellectual labor. They ac- 
quired together the art of logic, disputing with each other, 
sometimes on subjects connected with natural science, and at 
others on points suggested by reading the French translation of 
Plato’s Dialogues ; they wrote tragedies founded on the stories 
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which caught their attention in the course of their studies ; and 
accustomed themselves to imitations of the more elegant Eng- 
lish writers, for their own improvement in composition. The 
crudeness, which is apt to be seen in juvenile efforts of this sort, 
was doubtless perceptible in these exercises of Parr and Jones ; 
but the happy influence of them on their intellectual character 
cannot be disputed. 

Ten years were spent in this school, and at the end of this 
period, he was taken home to be employed in the business of 
his father. The progress which he had made in his studies 
while at school, and the habits of application which he had 
formed, enabled him to devote what leisure he could command 
to literary pursuits with characteristic ardor and with eminent 
success. He earnestly applied himself to those philological in- 
quiries, which afterwards engaged so much of his attention ; at 
the same time, indulging his fondness for metaphysical investi- 
gations, and improving himself by incessant practice in English 
composition. 

Memorials of Parr’s childhood do not seem to be very co- 
pious. He was always fond of whatever belonged to the 
church ; and long before he was of sufficient age to be or- 
dained, he was used to equip himself with wig, beaver, and the 
other paraphernalia of the highest prelatical dignity. His grave 
and somewhat heavy features were well suited to the character 
he was so apt to assume. He would frequently read the church 
service to as many auditors as he could collect, and, when 
twelve years of age, he composed a sermon for a Christmas oc- 
casion, which was shown to the Vicar of Harrow, and pro- 
nounced by him to be so good and appropriate a sermon, that 
no clergyman could be ashamed to deliver it. He discovered 
such a decided predilection for the clerical profession, that his 
father at length determined to gratify it, although it would have 
been more in accordance with his views that his son should fol- 
low his own business. Amusing anecdotes are told of the pre- 
mature seriousness of deportment which this designation led the 
youth to assume. He would sit on the churchyard gate at Har- 
row, looking most grave and serious, while his school-fellows 
were playing oui ; and when asked, why he did not join in 
their sports, would answer in a very olemn tone, Do you not 
know, sir, that I am to be a parson? This anxious culture of 
outward propriety of manners, and zeal and energy in the pur- 
suit of learning, seem to have been all the qualifications which 
he thought necessary for the sacred office. 
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In the autumn of 1765 he was entered as a pensioner at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. He seems to have been un- 
usually qualified to be benefited by a residence at the Univer- 
sity. He had habits of intense application to study. He was 
a genuine lover of learning; already had he made uncommon 
attainments in classical erudition ; and with his superior native 
talents and the facilities for their successful culture, which were 
now placed within his reach, one might suppose that no degree 
of professional eminence was unattainable. To us, however, who 
are not used to see young men beginning the business of pre- 
paration for the ministry, without furnishing any proof of per- 
sonal religion, it is painful to observe that Parr’s character was 
apparently deficient in this indispensable feature. We do not 
learn, indeed, that he was addicted to any vicious practices ; he 
seems to have been of an affectionate temper, and we have al- 
ready adverted to the seriousness which he evinced in his child- 
hood. But these traits of character do not appear to have been 
the offspring of spiritual religion ; nor, so far as can be gathered 
from the memoirs, did either he or his biographers ever suspect 
that the natural man, unaltered except by the necessary influ- 
ence of academical pursuits, was not perfectly qualified to oc- 
cupy the station of an ambassador of God. 

Parr left Cambridge after a residence of one year. The 
narrowness of his circumstances was one inducement to this re- 
moval. The whole of his worldly wealth was but three pounds 
and seventeen shillings. His father had died not long after his 
entrance into the University, and he had Jost his mother three 
years before. He suspected that his straitened circumstances 
were imputable to the avarice of his step-mother, who had en- 
grossed a disproportionate share of his father’s property. There 
was also a suspicion, either well founded or imaginary, of ill- 
treatment from one of the tutors. This tutor was Dr. Richard 
Farmer, the celebrated commentator on Shakspeare. Parr 
complains that he was neglected by him on account of his pov- 
erty ; but, according to the testimony of a common friend, Far- 
mer neglected every body. He was a man of such singular 
indolence as to neglect the usual duties of his office, as tutor.of 
a college, in sending the young men’s accounts ; and he is sup-~ 
posed to have burnt large sums of money, by putting into the 
fire unopened letters, containing remittances, accompanied by 
remonstrances and requiring answers. Parr embraced an offer 
from Dr. Sumner, the head-master of the school at Harrow, to 
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become one of his assistants. He occupied this post for 
five years. It was one in which he was well qualified to win 
applause. He had been always noted for the ascendency, 
which he managed to gain over the minds of his companions, 
and for the didactic tone even of his earliest epistolary perform- 
ances. His classical acquisitions were certainly adequate to the 
duties of the place. He was admitted into clerical orders in 
1769, and immediately became curate of two parishes in the 
neighborhood of Harrow. 

In the correspondence, we find a letter from David Roderick, 
who was also assistant at Harrow and quite intimate with Parr, 
which narrates many pleasant particulars of his character and 
habits. This was the period in which the controversy between 
the House of Commons and Mr. Wilkes was at its height. 
Parr espoused the popular cause with his usual strength of feel- 
ing. His friend once went with him to Brentford for the pur- 
pose of voting for Wilkes. It was with difficulty that he 
escaped the violence of the mob, notwithstanding his person 
was profusely decorated with election labels, with the motto 
“ Wilkes and liberty.” The populace could not believe that 
an adherent of Wilkes would wear so clerical an attire. On 
this occasion, as on some others, Parr sacrificed his personal in- 
terests to his political predilections. 

The next year, Parr’s happiness was interrupted by the death 
of his cousin, Francis Parr, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His character is exhibited in a very favorable light, by 
his friendship for this young man. Three letters are preserved, 
written to his cousin in view of the certainty of his speedy 
death. We shall transcribe a single paragraph, which evinces 
great affection for his relative, mingled with strong and sincere, 
if not entirely correct, religious feeling. ‘I know not how it 
came about ; last Saturday, my dear friend, I went to London 
with a full resolution to open my bosom and to talk with you, 
both seriously and copiously, about the concerns of another life. 
Such a conversation would certainly have been not inconsistent 
with my clerical character. It would have been not improper 
from one, who has that earnest hearty affection for all your in- 
terests that I pay to yours. It would not have been offensive 
to a man of your sound understanding and firm faith. Yet my 
unwillingness to deject you got the better of all my determina- 
tions, and I kept the secrets fast within my bosom which have 
now found their way into this letter. In a word, my dear fellow- 
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Christian, let me beg of you to think earnestly of another state. 
If it is at hand, such thoughts are peculiarly seasonable ; if it 
be far distant, they yet become your present situation. These 
are moments in which I cannot stoop to trifle or dissemble with 
you. I should disdain to dissemble myself. I should be angry, 
if in such circumstances, you from benevolence should wish to 
deceive me. If you are unfit for another life, it is high time to 
rouse you from your lethargy ; if you are fit it is the only pros- 
pect that ought to employ your attention, because the only one 
that can deserve it. Oh, my friend, address your prayers to 
Almighty God, in the name of His Son; beg His mercy to all 
the follies and irregularities of your youth. 

“ Without sorrow you cannot repent. Without repentance you 
cannot be saved. With repentance you will have comfort here 
and joy hereafter. 1 beg of you, again and again, approach in 
thought and prayer that God, before whom it may be our lot to 
appear very soon. But why should we be shocked? Chris- 
tianity unfolds futurity in every cheering, every delightful repre- 
sentation: it shows the mercy of our God, and the love of our 
Saviour. It shows that, through the Gospel covenant, our im- 
perfect services shall be accepted, and our numberless sins for- 
given. It shows us that you and I, with all our follies and with 
all our faults, may, I trust, humbly trust, shall meet in Heaven, 
never, never to be separated.” 

Dr. Sumner, in the autumn of 1771, was carried off by an 
apoplexy, and Parr was the person naturally pointed out as his 
successor. He accordingly applied for the vacant mastership, 
but fruitlessly. The Governors, partly on account of the youth 
of the applicant,—he was then but twenty-five,—but more per- 
haps on account of the superior qualifications of Dr. Benjamin 
Heath, then assistant at Eaton, elected the latter. Parr acknow- 
ledged afterwards that Heath was a very good scholar, and by 
his personal merit justified hiselection. Yet the disappointment 
greatly angered him. “ It was impossible,” he said, “ to describe 
the anguish of his honest and ingenuous mind, when he was 
thus foreibly driven away from the place, where he had drawn 
his first breath, in which he had formed the most endearing con- 
nexions, and in which he had faithfully discharged the most 
important duties. His friends had flattered him with hopes of 
success. Bennet, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, told him that 
the genius of the school waited for his resolves in silence ; that 
nature and reason looked upon him as the only person that could 
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prevent Harrow from sinking into the lowest contempt. He 
believed, also, it was Sumner’s wish that he should be chosen. 
Every boy in the school signed a petition in his favor, but in 
vain. The reason of his ill success, as he afterwards asserted, 
was the vote he had given for Wilkes ; and a suspicion that his 
independent spirit would lead him to govern the school accord- 
ing to his own notions. The consequence was, that Parr indig- 
nantly resigned his place as assistant. The scholars shared in 
his feelings, and more than forty of them abruptly quitted Har- 
row; and when their former assistant established a rival school 
at Stanmore, they joined it. 

This disappointment is considered by Parr’s biographers as 
the crisis of his fate. He was deprived of a situation which 
would have yielded him a revenue adequate to all his reasonable 
wishes, and wherein his extraordinary stock of erudition and 
his ardent thirst for learning might have been fully displayed. 
He was placed in a situation in which he long felt the miseries 
of dependence, and in which his vast accumulations of know- 
ledge were rendered comparatively useless. Yet he found in 
these disheartening circumstances friends who cheered him with 
their sympathy, and discharged offices of more substantial advan- 
tage. From the relatives of the late principal he received 
large accommodations of money. From the heavy expenses 
he was obliged to incur in the establishment of his school, this 
aid was peculiarly welcome. 

At Stanmore the number of his pupils was not large, never 
exceeding sixty. Among them, however, were several names 
which subsequently became eminent in the state or in literature. 
Yet his situation was by no means enviable. The school at 
Harrow was too near, and the influence in its favor too mighty 
to allow the rival establishment to meet with an extensive 
patronage. He fell into a quarrel with the rector of the parish, 
who, when Parr came to Stanmore, was one of the warmest of 
his friends. The quarrel grew froma slight coolness, produced 
by an assumption of superiority on the part of the rector, which 
such a spirit as Parr’s was not at all inclined to brook, into a 
total interruption of intercourse. The rector was a man of great 
abilities, and had been brought up at Litchfield with Johnson 
and Garrick ; and being possessed of wit, which he was wont 
to display with little regard to the feelings of his friends, the 
rupture between him and Parr ceases to be wonderful. Irritated 
by this circumstance, and by the disappointment he had met 
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with at Harrow, and provoked and chagrined by the decline of 
his school, in the spring of 1777 he forsook Stanmore and took 
up his residence at Colchester. 

Every one who has heard of Parr has heard of his inveterate 
habit of smoking. The best likeness we have seen of him 
represents him seated in his arm chair, enveloped in his study 
gown, with pipe in hand. Robert Hall, who, when settled at 
Cambridge, was somewhat in his society, according to his own 
statement, was obliged to take up smoking in self-defence. 
“ To smoke, talk Greek, and talk politics,’ were his three 
favorite amusements. The most valuable gift which Mr. Fox 
thought he could offer him was a superb Turkish tobacco-pipe, 
six feet in length. He began the practice of smoking at 
Harrow, but the contentment of his mind and his constant 
employment gave him little time for such an indulgence. What 
time he could then spare from his schoo] was devoted to reading 
and the preparation of sermons; but, at Stanmore, he aban- 
doned himself to the practice without restraint. His favorite 
beverage was port wine and water; and one of his friends testi- 
fies—a testimony which we should think ought to have been 
entirely superfluous, considering the clerical character of Parr— 
that he never knew him to transgress the bounds of the strictest 
sobriety. He brought upon himself the ridicule of the people of 
Stanmore by frequently riding through the streets in high pre- 
latical pomp, on a black saddle, bearing in his hand a long cane 
which was meant to resemble a bishop’s crosier : at other times 
he would inconsistently suffer himself to walk through the same 
streets in a dirty striped morning gown. 

Parr, as we have said, went to reside at Colchester, in the 
spring of 1777. He was received with open arms by his friend 
Dr. Nathanael Forster, and “that exquisite scholar, the Rev. 
Thomas Twining.” Here he resumed his intention of taking 
priest’s orders, in which he had been frustrated at the time he 
left Harrow, in consequence of an unfounded report of his having 
stimulated the scholars to rebel at the election of Dr. Heath. 
He was now ordained by Bishop Lowth. His curacies were 
the two churches in Colchester where his friend Dr. Forster was 
the incumbent. Though his efforts to establish a school were 
not very successful, his residence in Colchester was in many 
respects advantageous to him. _It established his reputation as 
an instructor, and above all confirmed the friendship of the two 
eminent men whose names have just been mentioned. The latter 
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of these is well known to scholars by his translation of Aristotle’s 
Poetics. The conversation of Dr. Forster was peculiarly agree- 
able to Parr, from the depth and clearness of his views on meta- 
physical subjects; nor was their friendship ever disturbed b 
their opposite political sentiments; Parr being as hostile to Lord 
North’s administration and as friendly to the Americans, as 
Forster was inimical to the Americans and in favor of Lord 
North ; though Forster was a fearless speaker of his thoughts, 
and Parr certainly was not less so. 

Parr always reverted to his residence at Colchester, as to a 
time when he enjoyed much, in spite of many circumstances that 
conspired to embitter his happiness. Here he had a considerable 
addition to the number of his scholars; and being at a greater 
distance from Harrow, his spirits were revived and refreshed by 
better hopes and fairer prospects. His friends had the highest 
ideas of his learning and taste and manner of teaching. “I have 
never met with such a man yet,” says one of the most acute and 
accomplished of these, “in the shape of a schoolmaster. How 
he is in point of discipline and severity, I cannot pretend to say : 
I have been told that he flogs too much ; but I doubt those from 
whom I heard it think any use of punishment too much. In 
conversing with him, I have heard him disapprove of beating 
children. I have heard him say, that words were his worst rod : 
that what all his boys most dreaded was his talking to them and 
shaming them before the whole school.”” His society was highly 
prized. ‘I heartily wished for you last Friday,” says Mr. 
Twining, “ when Mr. Parr and the Forsters were here. The 
day passed most pleasantly. The party was well assorted, and 
Mr. Parr in high ev@vua, as he himself said, and full of that 
social and convivial spirit, that is so charming a thing to me, 
when it animates a cultivated and well-stocked mind, and sets 
sense, fancy, and knowledge a flowing ; and so melancholy a 
thing when it produces nothing but barren jollity and laughter 
without humor; when it makes no other difference in a man, 
but that his talk is louder and his face redder than at another 
time.”’ 

As usual, it was not long ere Parr was in a quarrel. His foes 
were the Trustees of the school, and the subject of dispute was 
alease. He drew up a pamphlet which he was dissuaded from 
publishing. The advice that Sir William Jones gave him, on 
this occasion, deserves to be quoted. “Oh, my friend! remem- 
ber and emulate Newton, who once entered into a philosophical 
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contest, but soon found, he said, that he was parting with his 
peace of mind for a shadow. Surely the elegance of ancient 
Poetry and Rhetoric, the contemplation of God’s works and 
God’s ways, the respectable task of making boys learned and 
men virtuous, may employ the forty or fifty years you have to 
live, more serenely, more laudably, and’ more profitably than tai 
the vain warfare of controversial divinity, or the dark mines and ) 
countermines of uncertain metaphysics.” This pamphlet was 
marked, to an amusing degree, by all the peculiarities of its 
author’s style; its frequent antitheses and copious illustrations 
and splendid imagery ; all in most ludicrous contrast with the 
frivolous nature of the occasion. Don Quixotte himself could o 
not have declaimed more magniloquently. ‘ When I first en- . = 
tered the lists against these hardy combatants, I determined to | 
throw away the scabbard; and firmly as I confided in the 
strength of my causc, 1 imagmed that my antagonists would not 
yield me the dulcem sine pulvere palmam, that they would dis- 
pute every inch of ground with me, and at least save their credit 
by retreating with their weapons in their hands. But my ex- 
pectations were disappointed; instead of the fury of a contest 
we had not even the mockery of a skirmish ; not one threat was 
denounced, not one argument was produced, nor was any allusion 
dropped upon the offensive topic of the agreement.” 

The head-mastership of the Norwich school became vacant in 
1778. Parr had many agreeable connexions in Norfolk. Ro- 
bert, the brother of Francis Parr, resided in Nerwich, to whom 
he was fervently attached. He was induced to become a can- 
didate for the vacant situation. He succeeded in being elected, 
and removed thither in January 1779. He was indebted for his 
success to the recommendation of Dr. Johnson. The corpora- 
tion of Norwich applied to Johnson to point out to them a proper 
master, and he suggested to them the name of Parr. 

_ The next year he appeared, for the first time, before the pub- 

licasan author. He had intended, it seems, when at Colchester, 
= to publish a sermon which he preached there; but he had never 
2 done it. Jones begs him to send the manuscript tohim. “ You 
may rely,” he says, “on my sincerity, as well as on my atten- 
o tion; but in the name of the muses, let it be written in a legible 
z hand; for to speak plainly with you, your English and Latin - 

4 characters are so ill-formed, that I have infinite difficulty to read 
your letters, and have abandoned all hopes of deciphering many 
of them. I will speak wi h the sincerity which you like ; either 
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you can write better or you cannot; if you can, you ought to 
write better; if not, you ought to learn.” This was not the 
only rebuke nor the severest, which Parr received, for his abom- 
inable penmanship. “ My dear and respected friend,” said Lord 
Tamworth to him, “ pray do make some one write for you; for 
I really cannot decipher your Greek characters. You told me 
that you was only, only once flogged for bad writing ; how 
often have you not deserved it?” “I know you are a great 
casuist,” Archdale livelily said to him. “ Do tell me which is 
the worse of the two, he who never writes, or he who writes so 
as never to be read.” Jeremy Bentham besought him to employ 
some hand other than his own, if he wished whatever he wrote 
to be read by any body; otherwise, what he wrote might as 
well be in the language of the moon, as in what seemed to him 
to be English. Mr. Bentham’s advice would have been appro- 
priate to his own works, but for a greater reason. “ If the hand- 
writing on the wall was like yours,” Twining said to him,‘ Daniel 
was a clever fellow. I thought myself a tolerable adept in the 
art of scoteinography, but I give you the wall.” The rebukes 
and the jests of his friends were, however, useless. His chiro- 
graphy remained a perfect scrawl. 

We have been drawn a great way aside. We resume our 
narration. Parr was invited by the mayor of Norwich, in his 
official capacity, to publish two sermons which he had _pro- 
nounced in that city. The first of these sermons is from Paul's 
words: But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
hisSon. We are tempted to give our readers a somewhat length- 
ened account of this sermon, as one of the best of Parr’s pulpit 
performances. 

In the introduction it is observed, that in an age in which 
the authority of prescription is openly disavowed, and inquiry 
carried on with a spirit of incredulity which may be called rigor- 
ous to excess, it is to be expected, that Christianity should attract 
the attention of speculative men. But as the abilities displayed 
in the defence of the Gospel, bear no dishonorable proportion 
to the exertions of those by whom it has been secretly under- 
mined or openly assaulted, the mest pious ought not to be 
alarmed. Among the topics which are now very commonly 
discussed, may be placed the late appearance of Christianity, 
its partial propagation, and its imperfect efficacy. 

The validity of the principles, by which objections drawn 
from these topics, may be shown to be unphilosophical as well 
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as irreligious, is first established; and the separate objections 
are then examined. 

In the physical and moral constitution of the world, the 
schemes of God are often found to be progressive in their exe- 
cution; and the scheme of redemption, in particular, extends 
back to the first design of God in creating this system, and 
stretches forward to the eternal interests of many beings who are 
ordained to act init. But in so wide and complicated a scheme, 
some parts may be expected totally to escape our observation, 
and others to be imperfectly understood. We cannot catch more 
than a faint and scanty glimmering of His purposes. As it is 
impossible, therefore, that the scheme of redemption should, in 
general, be otherwise than imperfectly comprehended, the obscu- 
rity attendant upon particular parts of it, should not lead to uni- 
versal skepticism. It should be borne in mind, too, that Chris- 
tianity is, in general, supported by evidences on the force of 
which our reason may decide. And if the difficulties which 
attend Christianity impede our assent, the evidences of its divin- 
ity should, to an equal degree, engage our belief. The convic- 
tion, which is built on dispassionate inquiry into what can be 
known, ought not to be shaken by imaginary and unknown pos- 
sibilities. The objections made against Christianity are often 
rested upon arguments a priori, which are equally delusive in 
matters of religion and of science. Upon religious subjects, also, 
the opinions of men take a coloring from their wishes, from 
their prepossessions, and from peculiar casts of temper. Their 
opinions, consequently, are very likely to be erroneous. 

The first objection particularly alluded to, is that drawn from 
the late publication of Christianity. The propriety, however, 
of supposing in the divine mind the distinctions of past, present, 
and future, may be safely denied. The objection is equally 
applicable to the creation and the redemption of men. [This 
remark, however, cannot be allowed to be correct; for, through 
the delay of our creation, no positive suffering was occasioned ; 
through the delay of our redemption, great suffering was occa- 
sioned.} It is said that Christianity is a perfect scheme, and 
essentially necessary to the salvation of mankind; but how can 
that scheme be called necessary, which is not made known to 
those to whom it is asserted to be necessary, before their proba- 
tionary state is brought to a period, or perfect, which does not 
include the spiritual interests of all the world? But necessity 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. XII. NO. I. 4 
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and perfection are relative terms, to be understood with restric- 
tions, when applied to the divine government ; and it may safely 
be affirmed that, whatever God has done, it was necessary should 
be done, and whatever is left undone, is omitted because it is 
not necessary; and the schemes, which may seem imperfectly 
adapted to gain some ends, are perfectly fitted to gain the end, 
which Jehovah proposed. It is impossible, moreover, to answer 
the question, why moral evil exists. But, if the attributes of 
God can be vindicated in the permission of the existence of six, 
they may be vindicated in its gradual instead of its instantaneous 
removal. So long a time, too, may elapse between the advent 
of Christ and the end of the world, that the time which elapsed 
before the former event, in comparison with what shall elapse 
after it, may be reduced to a very trifling amount. Man- 
kind may advance so far in knowledge and holiness, in con- 
sequence of the publication of Christianity, that, instead of won- 
dering its publication was delayed so long, they will be disposed 
to thank God that he interposed so early, and afforded to man- 
kind a sufficient Jength of time for such signal improvement. 
A second objection is that drawn from the partial propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. But those, to whom the scheme of Chris- 
tianity has been disclosed, can be certain that they have received 
such a disclosure, from the intrinsic force of the evidences by 
which it is attended. They ought not, then, to reject a gilt 
which has been conferred on them, because it has been with- 
holden from others. We ought not to turn scornfully from our 
own abundance to the wants of others, and make these wants an 
excuse for our own ingratitude. And it may be no more incon- 
sistent with the attributes of God, to bestow the light of Chris- 
tianity on some and not on others, than to distribute the gift of 
reason only to a portion, and to favor some men with stronger 
faculties than others. [This is true, unless the distinction made 
among men occasion positive suffering ; in which case it docs 
not seem to be a conclusive answer to the objection.) Again, 
if limitation in point of time be not a solid objection to the rec- 
titude of the divine government in this matter, limitation in point 
of space may be an objection no more weighty. There might 
have existed several beings, possessed of exactly the same nature 
as Jesus Christ, and so the universal diffusion of Christianity 
might at once have been effected. But such a procedure would 
not have been proper, on account of the state of the world when 
Christianity was proclaimed. The Gospel was progressively 
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communicated to those to whom it was first made known; so to 
the world at large, and with equal propriety may there be a pro- 

ressive communication. Besides, the propagation of the Gos- 
pel is intrusted to human agency ; and it has become a part of 
our trial, whether we will faithfully discharge this trust. 

A third objection is that derived from the imperfect efficacy 
of theGospel. This objection may be met on analogical! grounds. 
No remedy for physical disorders has as complete an efficacy, 
as its intrinsic qualities might give ground for predicting. The 
edge of the ojection may be blunted by recurring to the actual 
efficacy of the Gospel. But to this topic, the irreligion and lux- 
ury of the age may be opposed. But the salutary influence of 
the Gospel is seen in the increased eagerness of infidels. The 
vigorous and skilful preparations of the enemies of Christianity, 
are imputable to well-founded apprehensions of its growing 
strength. As good springs from evil, so every accession of good 
tends, incidentally, to the production of evil, and of evil, too, 
which, in malignity, bears some proportion to that good by 
which itself is meant to be counteracted. 

The subject of the second sermon is the education of the poor. 
The author aims to exhibit the importance of education, and 
refute the objections which are sometimes urged against the 
general diffusion of knowledge. A most generous philanthropy 
breathes throughout this discourse. “It is urged,” he says, 
“that where numbers are associated together, the lewd inflame 
the lewd, and the audacious harden the audacious. Put this 
objection extends equally to all seminaries. Will it be pleaded 
that there is a delicacy of sentiment peculiar to noble minds? 
Virtue is not, like fortune and title, hereditary. The love of 
virtue sometimes finds a place in the bosom of the poor, and it 
may be encouraged in those schools where the poor are from 
their infancy habituated to the desire of praise and the dread of 
infamy. But if there be something coarse in the texture of their 
minds, something illiberal in their manners, something violent 
in their tempers, will these evils be eradicated by the mere want 
of company? May not their excess, at least, be corrected in 
scenes where a decent behavior meets with applause, and an 
irregular behavior with punishment? Schools, therefore, in 
which many of these children sre permitted to meet together, 
are not always hurtful to their morals upon that account, and 
frequently upon the same account are useful to their understand- 
ing. The powers of the human mind do not often expand in 
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solitude. Emulation is not entirely a stranger to the breasts of 
these little ones. It may be awakened even amidst the humbler 
studies, which they are directed to pursue ; it is to be kept alive 
only by repeated comparison, and the effects of it are both salu- 
tary and permanent.” 

Parr’s literary friends were loud in their applause of these 
sermons. Sir William Jones said, that he read them with no 
less eagerness than pleasure. You cal] for censure, he adds; | 
have none to send you, nor have J time to give them their due 
praises. Forster cavilled somewhat at the first of the sermons, 
but yet he affirmed, that they were beyond all praises of his. 

Parr published, in 1785, another discourse on education, and 
on the plans pursued in charity schools, which was meant as a 
sequel to the last of the sermons just alluded to. This is 


The Education Sermon rather long, 
By Dr. Parr, all in the vulgar tongue ; 


which had to bear the lash of Matthias’s quiet but severe criti- 
cism in the Pursuits of Literature. Its length might well be found 
fault with, for it occupies in the Works no less than one hundred 
and seventy-four pages. The Rev. Mr. Kettledrumle, we are 
told, could preach ‘‘two mortal hours at a breathing,” but Parr 
fairly outstrips him. He says in the preface, and we believe 
him, that for the unusual length of the sermon he is unable to 
make any satisfactory apology. He also says, that he had stv- 
diously preserved a plain style, and professed only to deliver such 
common and useful observations, as are adapted to the appre- 
hension of common and well-disposed readers. Yet no one of 
his sermons is so deficient in simplicity and clearness of thought, 
no one is embellished with such a profusion of imagery, the dic- 
tion of no one is more turgid and further removed from the purity 
and plainness of the Saxon idiom. We selected a page at ran- 
dom, and were at the pains to count the words. There were, in 
all, two hundred and seventy-two. Of these, one hundred and 
twenty-two are nouns, adjectives, verbs, or participles ; fifty- 
one of which are of Latin origin ; the rest are either French or 
Saxon. An analysis of few pages, except those of Johnson, 
would show a similar result. Never, surely, did an attempt to 
be simple and intelligible, more completely fail. 

In the interval between these publications, Parr had given to 
the world, A Discourse of the Late Fast, by Phileleutherus Nor- 
folciencis, printed in 1781. This discourse was published, as 
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will be seen from the date, after the fate of our revolutionary 
struggle had been decided; and its topics were meant to be 
adapted to the state of public feeling which had been occasioned 
by that event. Its general subject is the liableness of nations 
to punishment, on account of the vices which prevail among 
them. It is an honest and fearless exposition of the author’s 
views. We know of little finer declamation, united with just 
sentiment, than the following passage : 


“ War, though it be undertaken according to popular opinions and 
popular language, with justice, and prosecuted with success, is a most 
awful calamity: it generally finds men sinners, or makes them such; 
for so great is usually the disproportion between the provocation and 
the punishment, between the evil inflicted or suffered and the goou 
obtained or even proposed, that a serious man cannot reconcile the 
very frequent rise, and the very long continuance, of hostilities, to 
reason or to humanity. Upon whom, too, do the severities of war 
fall most heavily? In many cases, they by whom contention is begun 
or cherished feel their etiinen extended, their dependants multi- 

lied, and their wealth, in the regular and fair course of public 

usiness, increased. While fields are laid waste and cities depop- 
ulated, the persons by whose command such miseries take place, are 
often wantoning in luxurious excess, or slumbering in a state of 
unfeeling and lazy repose. The peaceful citizen is in the mean time 
crushed under the weight of exactions, to which, for conscience’ sake, 
he submits; the industrious merchant is impoverished by unforeseen 
and undeserved losses ; and the artless husbandman is dragged away 
from those who are nearest and dearest to him, in order to shed the 
blood of beings as innocent and as wretched as himself, to repel inju- 
ries which he never felt or suspected, and to procure advantages 
which he may never understand or enjoy. Such are the aggra- 
vating circumstances belonging to war, when it is carried on against 
a foreign enemy, and though it be disarmed of many terrors which 
accompanied it in less enlightened and less civilized ages. But our 
situation is attended with yet heavier distresses. We are engaged 
in a contest where the most sacred ties are torn asunder, the fondest 
affections alienated, the most useful attachments disregarded ; where 
every warrior points his sword against the bosom of a fellow-citizen, 
and every conqueror may stain it with the blood of a friend.” 


Unfortunate for Parr’s peace of mind and for his success in 
life, was the ardor with which he rushed into the political con- 
tests of the day. Porson said of him that he would have been 
a great man, but for three things—his trade, his wife, and his 
politics. He had, already, as we have seen, lost an honorable 
and lucrative post by voting for Mr. Wilkes; and so cordial is 
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our detestation of the character of this demagogue, though we 
are no strangers to the benefits which his conduct was the indi- 
rect means of producing, that we cannot fee] much pity in view 
of misfortunes which were occasioned by pertinacious attach- 
ment to his cause. Parr’s political zeal equally misbecame his 
literary vocation and his clerical character. A clergyman pa- 
rading the streets on days of election, in his official dress, deco- 
rated with election labels, and having to skulk over fences and 
through by-paths to escape the fury of a mob, is a spectacle, 
we are glad to say, which, in this country, we must wait to see. 

When he went to Norwich, he became curate to one of the 
clergymen of the city, but he found the duties of the station too 
arduous, and resigned it in afew months. In the spring of 
1780, he was presented, by the mother of one of his pupils, to 
the living of Asterby; and when he gave this up in 1783, he 
was presented, by the same lady, to the perpetual curacy of 
Hatton, in Warwickshire. His clear income from Asterby was 
but £36. What his income from the school was, we are no- 
where informed ; but it could not have been great. The curacy 
of Hatton was worth £80 per annum. We take a few sen- 
tences from a letter written in 1782, to illustrate the struggles 
he bad to make with poverty. “ You desire my confidence, and 
I therefore add, that the little progress I have made in worldly 
natters, the heavy losses I have sustained by the war, the incon- 
siderable advantages I have gained by a laborious and irksome 
employment, and the mortifying discouragements I have met in 
my clerical profession, have all combined to depress my spirits 
and undermine my constitution. I was content to give up eccle- 
siastical preferment, while I had a prospect of making some 
comfortable provision for my old age, in my business as a 
teacher; but the best of my years have now elapsed, and I am, 
through a most vexatious and trying series of events, not a shil- 
ling richer than when I went to Stanmore; I have, this very 
week, closed an account on which I stood indebted near £2000, 
which I was obliged to borrow when I went into active life. 
My house at Stanmore, I sold, literally, for ltss money than I 
expended on the repairs only. To this loss of more than a 
thousand pounds, | am to add near £700 which I may lose 
entirely, and must lose in a great measure, by the reduction of 
St. Vincent and St. Kitts. My patience, so far as religion pre- 
scribes it, is sufficient to support me under this severity of moral 
trial; but the hour is past, in which I might hope to secure a 
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comfortable independency, and I am now laboring“under the 
gloomy prospect of toiling with exhausted strength, for a scanty 
subsistence to myself and my family.” Yet his friends were not 
sparing in their efforts to assist him; but they were not always 
successful. Thurlow, who was then Chancellor, was asked to 
give him a prebend. His surly reply was, No; accompanied, io 
of course, with an oath. The issue of an application to Bishop 
? Lowth was more favorable. A prebend in St. Paul’s was 
; granted. This appointment was the instrument of present inde- 
pendence and of future affluence. The value of it was about 
4 £250, and the only duty was a sermon every year. 
a It was in 1786, that Dr. Parr,—for he had been created Doc- 
4 tor of Laws by the University of Cambridge five years pre- 
viously—went to reside at Hatton. The motive, which prompted 
to this change, is not known. Hatton is an obscure hamlet in 
Warwickshire. The church, which is buried under a clump of 
trees, will hold only twenty families. According to his descrip- 














a tion, the people of Hatton were poor, ignorant, dissolute, inso- 
pe] lent, and ungrateful, beyond all example, and lamentably defec- 
tive in ideas of decorum and civilization ; yet though not learned, 






he says they could distinguish between sense and nonsense. His 
authority among them was without limits. He employed it for 
the benevolent purpose of healing their differences, and advising 
them in all their little concerns. Before he left Norwich, he had 
made an effort to be placed in the commission of the peace, that 
he might be more extensively useful: but the effort failed. 
Some years after, when a new commission was issued, he wrote 
to the Lord Lieutenant of the county, complaining, with con- 
siderable warmth, that his name was left out. We will quote 
his lordship’s significant reply : 












“Sir— 


“JT apprehend that the proper answer to the letter which I have 
just received from you, is, that I do not consider myself as responsible 
to any individual for the motives of my conduct when acting in the 
discharge of my public duty.” 










He was in the habit, instead of preaching his own sermons, 
of taking into the pulpit a volume of Barrow or Tillotson. He 
would give some account of the author, and translate the hard 
words into more intelligible English. We hope he did not fail 
to do this when he delivered his own compositions; for none 
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ever stood in greater need of such a service. He exerted him. 
self with commendable zeal for the benefit of his parishioners, 
though he seems to have mistaken the means which were best 
adapted to that end. Among other measures which he thought 
would be extremely useful in bringing his parishioners to the 
place of worship, and impressing them with ideas of decorum 
and civilization, was the decoration of his church. He expended 
large sums for this object. One year, with the aid of his pupils, 
he gave a chandelier; and he afterwards had a handsome 
painted window put up over the communion place, to defray the 
expense of which, he levied contributions on his friends. There 
is a sermon in the Works, on the occasion of the opening of 
this window. This reminds us of the religious solemnities ob- 
served by the Romans, on the occasion of driving a nail in the 
capitol. 

The dwelling-house at Hatton was not Jarge. It contained 
no room of sufficient size for his library, and he was obliged, 
at his own expense, to erect one for this purpose. His library, 
as we shall afterwards see, was quite famous in bibliothecal his- 
tory. Though his income was now somewhat enlarged, he stil] 
had to take measures for its increase ;—he received a smal] num. 
ber of pupils, at an advanced price. 

One of the most remarkable of Dr. Parr’s productions, was 
his Latin preface to a work entitled, De tribus luminibus Roma- 
norum, by William Bellenden, a Scotch writer, who flourished 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. He resided 
many years at Paris, and is said to have been a professor in the 
university. Among other literary labors, he composed three 
Latin treatises, which were received with the unanimous appro- 
bation of the learned. These he designed afierwards to have 
published as one work. But his hopes were blasted by a very 
singular accident. The vessel in which the whole impression 
had been placed, to be carried to England, was overtaken by a 
storm and lost, with every thing on board. A few copies of the 
great work, and some of the separate treatises, seem to have 
been preserved. He now conceived the idea of the work De 
tribus luminibus Romanorum, in which he designed to have 
examined the characters of Cicero, Seneca, and the elder Pliny. 
He lived only to finish the character of the first. To this work 
Conyers Middleton is said to have been greatly indebted in the 
composition of his life of Cicero. Henry Homer, one of Parr’s 
literary friends, and a diligent searcher after curious books, found 
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the three treatises in the British Museum; and the plan was at 
once formed to publish them. Parr accordingly drew up a 
Latin preface, dedicating it to the three most distinguished Eng- 
lishmen of his time—tria Lumina Anglorum—Lord North, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Burke. It was published in 1787. It embodied 
a most violent attack on the ministry; but this intemperate 
assault on Pitt, and equally intemperate adulation of Fox and 
Burke, while they exasperated the former, failed to secure him 
the preferments which he anticipated from the latter. But the 
literary execution of the preface attracted great applause. 
Burke assured the author, that it gave him no small pride and 
pleasure, to find his name perpetuated in the works of a man of 
the most extensive and classical erudition, and who would have 
held that rank when there were more who distinguished them- 
selves in that line, than we enjoy at present in any part of Eu- 
rope. Its Latinity was pronounced to be unrivalled. The Doc- 
tor’s own sense of the merit of its execution is ludicrously 
exhibited in the following sentences addressed to his coadjutor. 
“What shall 1 say myself, of myself? It is now ten o’clock at 
night, and 1 am smoking a quiet pipe, after a most vehement, 
and, J think, a most splendid effort of composition—an effort, it 
was indeed a mighty and a glorious effort.” This may be pal- 
liated on the ground of its being written to a very intimate 
friend ; but after all deductions, Parr’s vanity was most childish 
and absurd. 

Dr. Parr’s literary transactions with Rev. Joseph White will, 
we think, interest our readers. White was Arabic Professor 
in the University of Oxford. In the year 1784, he was appointed 
to deliver the Bampton Lectures before the University. These 
Lectures have been republished in this country, and have been 
admired, we believe, as a masterly comparison of the religion 
of Christ with that of Mahomet. In their composition he was 
assisted to a great extent by Dr. Parr. He seems to have been 
a man of considerable learning, but his general character was 
a very bad one. “1 believe him to be,” says a correspondent 
of Parr’s, “as little restrained, either by feeling or principle, as 
any man [ have known; he looks with equal indifference upon 
the pains and losses of other men. He is not even influenced 
by the fears of resentment or hostility. His levity and giddiness, - 
on the one hand, and on the other, the callousness, occasioned 
by long habits of parasitical and fraudulent deception, have se- 
cured him from all those ordinary means which regulate the mind 
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and manners of common men.” He lived in constant poverty 
and insolvency; three times his debts bad been paid by his 
friends; once to the amount of £1200. Parr had been warned 
by bis Oxford friends to beware of him; but it was some time 
before he credited their representations. He had been much in 
the habit of asking literary favors, which Parr was always dis- 
posed to grant. ‘We think our readers will be as much amused 
as we have been, by the frequency and the coolness with which 
these favors are solicited. They will see an apt illustration of 
the way in which “ one man may labor, and another enter into 
his labors.” ‘ Mr. White presents his most respectful compli- 
ments to Dr. Parr, and requests the favor of two or three lines 
from him on the subject of a proper introduction to the charac- 
ters of Christ and Mahomet.” “If you would be so good as 
to throw in a brilliant passage or two, particularly a few sen- 
tences at the end, it would be esteemed a very great obligation.” 
He begs for a sermon for Whitehall. “It may be on any sub- 
ject,” he says ; “I wish it were tolerably legible.” It appears, 
too, that White used to forget to return, and sometimes lost, the 
sermons which were lent him by Parr. This piece of literary 
history is not, we believe, without its parallel in our own country. 
The Doctor rendered his assistance with much freedom and good 
nature, and according to the preacher’s own confessions, it was 
very valuable; for one of White’s friends told him, after the 
publication of the lectures, that he heard from all parts accounts 
of their masterly elegance. ‘ That elegance,’ White adds ina 
letter to Dr. Parr, “ is wholly yours.’’? He was overwhelined with 
the flattering approbation of the University on account of his 
lectures; and though he acknowledged to Parr that this chiefly 
belonged to him, he does not appear to have made a similar 
acknowledgment to the public; but to have feasted on the ad- 
miration he received, with as much satisfaction as if the works 
which gained it were the offspring of his own mind. But while 
White was so deeply indebted to Dr. Parr for aid in his lectures, 
his obligations to another were if any thing more extensive. 
White wishes this friend, Mr. Badcock, to undertake lectures 
first, seventh, and eighth. In another letter he devolves on him 
the whole business, merely suggesting the importance of having 
the style of the lectures correspond as nearly as possible to his 
own printed sermons. All this time he was continually asking 
for help from Dr. Parr, and concealing from him the fact that 
he was deriving assistance from any other source ; leaving to 
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Dr. Parr the comparatively dishonorable task of amending some 
passages, and adding a few others. This disingenuousness roused 
the Doctor’s indignation. He declared he was the only man who 
possessed the confidence of White, and was acquainted with the 
secret of the composition. When the secret of White’s con- 
nection with Mr. Badcock transpired, innumerable reflections 
were cast upon Dr. Parr. His claims to a share in the compo- 
sition of the lectures were depreciated as of no importance, 
although, on a minute investigation, it was found that more than 
a fifth part had been written by him. Angry at the bad treat- 
ment which he had received, he intended to revenge himself on 
his calumniators by an “ Expostulation with Dr. White.” Mr. 
Burke’s advice prevented the execution of this design. But 
White’s dark manceuvres were at length fully developed, and 
the laurel placed upon those brows which deserved to wear 
it. 

It must be confessed that warfare and contention were favor- 
ite employments with Dr. Parr. He could hardly say, with re- 
ference to his controversial writings, what John Owen says of 
his motives in undertaking a polemical treatise. “1 will assure 
thee, it is not the least thirst in my affections to be drinking of 
the waters of Meribah, nor the least desire to have a share in 
Ishmael’s portion, to have my hand against others and theirs 
against me, that puts me upon this task. I never like myself 
worse than when faced with a vizard of disputing in contro- 
versies. What invitation there can be, in itself, for any one to 
lodge, much less abide, in this quarrelsome and sanders Ax ter- 
ritory, where, as Tertullian says of Pontus, no wind blows but 
what is sharp and keen, I know not.” Parr directed his next 
attack against Bishop Hurd, the friend of Warburton. Dr. 
Jortin had published “ Six Dissertations on different subjects,’ 
in the last of which he had criticised with severity some of War- 
burton’s favorite opinions ; particularly his interpretation of the 
Sixth Book of the Aneid, as a description of the initiation into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Bishop Hurd, in 1755, wrote a Tract 
called The Delicacy of Friendship, a seventh Dissertation, 
addressed to the Author of the sixth. This was an ironical at- 
tack on Dr. Jortin, for the freedom with which he had presumed 
to assault Warburton. This Tract had almost gone out of print, 
but Dr. Parr had preserved a copy in manuscript, and seems, 
for several years, to have meditated the use which he afterwards 
made of it. An occasion for such a use was furnished in 1788, 
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when a new edition of Warburton’s works was published, under 
the care of Hurd. Certain pieces, which had been written by 
Warburton in his youth, were omitted, being considered as un- 
worthy of his matured talents. These pieces were his Transla- 
tions in prose and verse from Roman Poets, Orators, and Histo- 
rians, and his Critical and Philosophical Inquiry into the causes 
of prodigies and miracles. This omission was immediately 
seized by Dr. Parr, as an occasion for an attack on Bishop 
Hurd, and on the memory of Warburton. LEarly in 1789, he 
published ‘“ Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, not ad- 
mitted into the collection of their respective works.” The 
Warburtonian was Bishop Hurd, and the Tracts, ascribed to 
him, were the Delicacy of Friendship, and a letter to Leland, 
Professor of Rhetoric in Trinity College, Dublin; who had re- 
futed one of Warburton’s paradoxes,-—mentioned in The Doc- 
trine of Grace,—that the barbarism of the style of the New 
Testament was one certain mark of a divine original. ‘The 
whole work was preceded by a Dedication and a Preface by 
the Editor. For such a furious attack on Hurd, as is contained 
in the Dedication, there does not appear to have been a sufficient 
provocation. But warfare, as we have observed, was congenial 
with Parr’s temper. Furthermore, he enjoyed the patronage 
of Bishop Lowth, and the controversy between him and War- 
burton is well remembered. When Parr removed to Hatton, 
Hurd becomes his Diocesan. The latter could not have been 
expected to treat the friend of Lowth with much respect. He 
manifested towards him, when on a visit at his seat at Hartle- 
bury, the utmost coldness. It had been reported, too, that he 
spoke slightly of some of Parr’s performances. By these affronts 
the anger of Parr was aroused, and he gave utterance to it, in 
these Tracts, against both master and disciple. 

Neither the moral nor the literary character of Warburton is 
worthy of any applause. Without any genuine love of truth, 
he had no aim, throughout his career as a writer, but to main- 
tain paradoxes; the more startling and insusceptible of just de- 
fence, the better suited to his purposes ; or to direct the most 
brutal and contemptuous assaults against those who ventured to 
dispute his opinions. And Hurd seems to have been perfectly 
contented to serve as his armor-bearer; to utter indiscriminate 
flattery to his patron, and to decry and insult his antagonists. 
The fate of those hardy combatants, who presumed to assail the 
whimsical paradoxes and errors of Warburton and his disciples, 
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brings to our mind what Dr. South has said of the dangers of 
administering reproofs to passionate and self-willed dispositions. 
“We may observe of brambles, that they always grow crooked ; 
for by reason of their briers and thorns, no hand can touch them, 
so as to bend them straight. And so it is of some dispositions. 
They grow into a settled, confirmed obliquity, because their 
sharpness makes them unfit to be handled by discipline or ad- 
monition. They are a terror and a grievance to those that they 
converse with; and to attempt to advise them out of their 
irregularities, is as if a chirurgeon should offer to dress a wound- 
ed lion; he must look to perish in the address, and to be 
torn in pieces for his pains.” Violent and sometimes abusive as 
Parr’s language is, we believe that he rendered no more than 
fair retributive justice. Yet, in saying this, we would not be 
understood to approve the temper in which he executed his task. 
“ The fervent reprehender ” of the wrong is not always a con- 
sistent practicer of the right. We cannot better express our own 
views than in the words of Mr. D’Israeli. ‘“ The Dedication by 
Parr stands unrivalled for comparative criticism. It is the erup- 
tion of a voleano. It sparkles, it blazes and scatters light and 
destruction. How deeply ought we to regret, that this Naza- 
rite suffered his strength to be shorn by the Delilahs of a spu- 
rious fame. Never did this man, with his gifted strength, grasp 
the pillars of a temple to shake its atoms over Philistines, but 
pleased the childlike simplicity of his mind; by pulling down 
houses over the heads of their unlucky inhabitants.” Yet, that 
Parr, like Johnson, was not always consistent with himself, and 
honored in his heart those whom he sometimes affected to de- 
spise, is clear from the subjoined excerpt from a conversation*® 
between George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, and him- 
self. The conversation was on the comparative merit of Mark- 
ham and Hurd, who had been the prince’s tutors. “Have you 
not changed your opinion of Dr. Hurd? exclaimed the prince. 
I have read a work (alluding to the Tracts) in which you at- 
tacked him fiercely. Sir, replied Parr, I attacked Hurd on one 
point, which Ithought important to letters, and I summoned 
the whole force of my mind, and took every possible pains to 
do it well; for I consider Hurd to be a great man. He is cele- 
brated as such by foreign critics, who appreciate justly his won- 
derful acuteness, sagacity, and dexterity, in doing what he has 
done with so small a stock of learning.” 
The applause which the Tracts elicited was loud and enthu- 
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siastic ; and so far as it referred to their character as composi- 
tions, it was not unmerited. In spite of a degree of mannerism, 
from which our author’s writing was never free, they are dis- 
tinguished by a masterly elegance of style, and a more than 
usual share of clearness and force. Its elegance is, indeed, 
sometimes hurt by an exuberance of metaphor, and its force oc- 
casionally degenerates into harsh and virulent invective. But 
there are few of the metaphors which are not beautiful and jl- 
lustrative, and little of the invective which was not deserved, 
We think we shall delight our readers if we set down a few 
passages. In the dedication, he thus addresses Hurd : “ Of the 
reputation, my lord, which you have so long and, they say, so 
deservedly enjoyed, a large part is to be ascribed to your insa- 
tiable love of novelty ; and yet a larger, it may be, to your 
matchless dexterity in the defence of theories, at once fantasti 
and methodical—fantastic I mean without the brilliancy of in- 
vention, and methodical without the solidity of logic. It is 
not quite forgotten by men of letters, that in the earlier stages 
of your literary and ecclesiastical career, you did not disdain t 
wield your pen, whether offensively or defensively, in favor o: 
Bishop Warburton. While bigots were pouring forth their com- 
plaints, and witlings were levelling their pleasantries against this 
formidable innovator; while answerers trembled and readers 
stared ; while dunces were lost in the mazes of his argu- 
ments, and scholars were confounded at the hardiness o/ 
his assertions, you, my lord, stood forth, with an avowed deter- 
mination to share alike his danger and his disgrace. You af- 
fected to despise, even while you were endeavoring to repress 
the clamors of the unenlightened herd, who saw, or pretended 
to see, absurdity in his criticisms, heterodoxy in his tenets, and 
brutality in his invectives. You made great paradoxes Jess in- 
credible, by exciting our wonder at the greater, which wer 
started by yourself. You taught us to set a just value upon the 
eccentricities of impetuous and untutored genius, by giving us 
an opportunity to compare them with the trickeries of cold and 
systematic refinement. You tempted us, almost, to forget and 
forgive whatever wasoffensive in noisy and boisterous reproach- 
es, by turning aside our attention to the more grating sounds o! 
quaint and sarcastic sneers.” He thus delineates the characte: 
of Warburton, and contrasts it by implication with Bishop 
Hurd’s. “The Bishop of Gloucester, amidst all his fooleries 
in criticism and all his outrages in controversy, certainly united 
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a most vigorous and comprehensive intellect with an open and a 
generous heart. As a friend, he was what your lordship expe- 
rienced—zealous and constant; and as an enemy, he properly 
describes himself to have been choleric, but not implacable. 
He, my lord, threw a cloud over no man’s brighter prospects of 
prosperity or honors, by dark and portentous whispers in the 
ear of the powerful. He, in private company, blasted no man’s 
good name, by shedding over it the cold and deadly mildews 
of insinuation. He was too magnanimous to undermine, when 
his duty or his honor prompted him to overthrow. He was too 
sincere, to disguise the natural haughtiness an d irritability of his 
temper, under a specious veil of humility and meekness. He 
never thought it expedient to save appearances, by shaking off 
the shackles of consistency ; to soften the hideous aspect of 
certain uncourtly opinions, by a calmand progressive apostacy ; 
to expiate the artless and animated effusions of his youth, i 
the example of atemporizing and obsequious oldage. He be- 
gan not his course as others have done, with speculative repub- 
licanism, nor did he end, as the same persons are now doing, 
with practical toryism. He wasa churchman without bigotry, 
—he was a politician without duplicity—he was a loyalist 
without servility.” 

The character of Dr. Jortin is powerfully delineated in the 
Preface. “ As to Jortin, whether I look back to his verse, to 
his prose, to his critical, or to his theological works, there are 
few authors to whom I am so much indebted for rational enter- 
tainment, or for solid instruction. Learned he was, without 
pedantry. He was ingenious, without the affectation of singu- 
larity. He was a lover of truth, without hovering over the 
gloomy abyss of skepticism, and a friend to free inquiry, with- 
out running into the dreary and pathless wilds of Jatitudina- 
rianism. He had a heart which never disgraced the powers of 
his understanding. With a lively imagination, an elegant 
taste, and a judgment most masculine and most correct, he 
united the artless and amiable negligence of a school-boy. Wit, 
without ill-nature, and sense, without effort, he could at will 
Scatter upon every effort ; and in every book the writer presents 
us with a near and distinct view of the real man.” 

_ But we must put an end to our quotations. The commenda- 
tions which this work received are, in our opinion, hardly exag- 
gerated. In many respects it is, in truth, one of the most strik- 
ing monuments of English literature. The younger Warton— 
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no incompetent judge—said, that if he were called upon to 
point out some of the finest sentences in English prose, he should 
quote Parr’s Preface and Dedication of the Warburtonian 
Tracts. Yet no one can help regretting, that the powers of Parr’s 
mind were wasted on performances of this kind. Warbur- 
ton’s paradoxes excited but a brief attention. They produced 
but a momentary change in the public mind, on any important 
subject in literature or religion. The labors of his followers 
and defenders had an influence equally short-lived. It was 
better that they should be left to themselves. Opposition was 
the strength of their cause. And the decorum of the attack 
on Hurd was more questionable than its utility. Such virulent 
invective, against a dignified ecclesiastic of unblemished morals 
and eminent scholarship, demanded a better apology than could 
be derived from a supposed or real personal affront. Why did 
not Parr copy the example of Jortin, which himself not more 
highly than deservedly eulogizes, and “ never grasp at the sha- 
dowy and fleeting reputation, which is sometimes gained by the 
petty frolics of literary vanity, or the mischievous struggles of 
controversial rage?” The antagonist of shadows, though suc- 
cessful, gains but an empty glory. 

The remainder of Parr’s life was more barren of incident 
than the part which we have already gone over; and we sup- 
pose we shall better entertain our readers by quitting the exact 
chronological order which we have hitherto observed. His 
Jast removal was from Norwich to Hatton, and in this latter sit- 
uation was passed the most quiet and happy, and, of course, to 
the historian, the least interesting portion of his life. His paro- 
chial duties must have consumed but a smal] amount of his time. 
He took in, indeed, a few scholars ; but these engagements mus: 
have left him much leisure. Not a little of this leisure he gave 
up to political exertions. The public mind was now agitated 
by the Regency question. Dr. Parr sided, of course, with Mr. 
Fox in favor of the Prince of Wales. His correspondence 
abounds with allusions to this subject, evincing the same incon- 
siderate warmth which hitherto he had not been able to restrain, 
even by a judicious regard to his own personal int vst. He 
seems, too, to have harbored confident expectations zat his in- 
terest would besignally promoted, if the views which he held on 
the Regency question should prevail. He had always aspired to 
a seat on the Bench of Bishops. He once made personal ap- 
plication for the see of St. Asaph; and he thought that his 
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wishes were now likely to be gratified. But they were destined 
to a speedy disappointment, as the king’s illness was not lasting. 

In the efforts which were made to procure a repeal of the 
Test act, Dr. Parr took no part but that of opposition. “In 
the earlier part of my life,’ he says, “I thought the Test act 
oppressive, but in the year 1782, I very carefully and very se- 
riously re-examined the subject, and changed my opinion. In 
1790, I strenuously opposed the attempt to procure a repeal, 
and yet, I cannot help indulging the confident hope, that in the 
progress of intellectual and moral improvement, religious ani- 
mosities will, at last, subside; and that the restraint, for which 
I have contended, and do now contend, will no longer be thought 
necessary for the public safety by the heads of that Church, 
which I have never deserted, and the members of that Legisla- 
ture, which I have never disobeyed.” Like Swift, he was a 
Whig in politics, but a Tory in religion. He linked himself 
with the High Church party, in opposition to the repeal of the 
Act; and we find in the memoirs a long string of resolutions, 
declaratory of his opinions on this subject, which he caused to 
be adopted at a county meeting. 

When the French Revolution broke out, it was not to be ex- 
pected, either that Parr would wholly suppress his convictions, 
or that he would be at much pains to check the freedom and 
vehemence, with which his native temperament would prompt 
him to utter them. And when we remember, how deeply the 
mind of Robert Hall was excited by the events which were 
then occurring, and with what fervent zeal he espoused the pop- 
ular side, we can hardly reproach Parr for professional indeco- 
rum, in the course which he pursued ; and if his political wis- 
dom is to be called in question, the reflexion how gallantly Sir 
James Mackintosh broke a lance in defence of French prin- 
ciples, will convince us that he erred in honorable company. 
But he did not meet with that lenity from his contemporaries 
which posterity will cheerfully award him. He was a promi- 
nent butt for the shafts of party malignity ; he was traduced as 
a Jacobin, and vilified as disloyal in the public papers. At the 
time the Birmingham riots in 1791, his house was threat- 
ened ;-wad his library, for its security from a supposed danger 
of destruction, was removed to Oxford. It was at this time 
that the letter from Irenopolis to the inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, 
Was written. Its object was to dissuade the Dissenters of Bir- 
mingham from holding a second meeting, to commemorate the 
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French Revolution. The first meeting had been seized by the 
rioters as an occasion for their tumultuous proceedings ; it was 
resolved to hold another in defiance. Parr’s dissuasive, how- 
ever, was effectual, and the project was given up. This letter 
is one of the best of our author’s productions. It is expressed 
not less eloquently than forcibly, and is free from some of the 
peculiar vices of his style. 

Parr’s political activity was incessant. He exerted himself 
to obtain votes for his Whig friends, in every quarter in which he 
had an influence. He was absent from no election, at which he 
was authorized to vote. He neglected all consideration of dis- 
tance of place and length of time, of trouble and expense. 
He brought upon himself the most violent obloquy by his poli- 
tical zeal. The Pursuits of Literature, whose notice of his Edu- 
cation Sermon has been already alluded to, aimed its severest 
satire at him. The satire in some respects was perfectly just. 
“J really think,” says the author, “it is impossible to point out any 
man of learning and ability, who has hitherto wasted his powers 
and attainments in such a desultory, wild, unconnected and 
useless manner as Dr. Parr. It would be ridiculous, indeed, to 
compare the Birmingham Doctor with Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
What has Dr. Parr written ? A sermon or two rather long ; a 
Latin preface to Bellendenus rather long too; another preface 
to some English tracts, and two or three English pamphlets 
about his own private quarrels ; and this is the man to be com- 
pared with Dr. Samuel Johnson !”’ 

Not the least famous of our author’s publications was a sermon 
which he gave to the world in the year 1800. This was the 
Spital sermon, delivered by the appointment of the Lord Mayor 
of London. We undertook to prepare an analysis of this cele- 
brated production ; but soon found that our skill in this kind of 
labor was likely to meet with too severe a task, and we aban- 
doned the attempt. We will, however, try to give our readers 
some conception of the manner in which Dr. Parr was used to 
address a popular audience. The general aim of the discourse 
is to oppose the unholy speculations of Mr. Godwin on the sub- 
ject of universal benevolence. These speculations were zeal- 
ously propagated at this time, and we have no doubt threatened 
the extinction of true virtue. They should have been resisted 
in a way that promised to be successful. Let us see whether 
Dr. Parr’s efforts bade fair to be very serviceable. 

“ The errors of ingenious men,”’ he remarks in the Introduction, 
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“in their attempts to unfold the most familiar operations of the 
human mind, may well humble our pride and awaken our cau- 
tion. The talents of men have been strangely misemployed in 
tracing the motives by which we are impelled to do good, and 
in adjusting the extent to which we are capable of doing it. 
The Epicureans contended that the ultimate design of every ac- 
tion, was either to procure for ourselves pleasure, or to avert pain 
from ourselves. The schoolmen represented a direct regard to 
our own happiness, as the sole motive by which our wills are 
determined. These theories were revived in the seventeenth 
century with new modifications, and gradually assumed a more 
formidable aspect. The influence of speculation is, indeed, in- 
ferior to that of common reason and humanity. The doctrine 
that we are never conscious of a disinterested desire of doing 
good, has not probably wrought any important change in the 
sentiments or habits of the people. Yet the novelty of such an 
opinion gives it a temporary popularity. It ought, therefore, 
to be resisted. The selfish system has consequently been com- 
bated by men of high reputation for the soundness of their 
judgment and the precision of their reasoning. The opinions 
which they have advanced will not very soon be disturbed, by 
the restlessness of innovation, or the craftiness of skepticism. 
The danger we have to apprehend, proceeds from a different 
quarter. Certain romantic and even pernicious notions have 
been recently started in France, upon the powers which are 
furnished and the obligations by which we are bounden, to pro- 
mote, by direct aims, the universal good of the species. ‘his 
new doctrine of universal philanthropy has found its way to 
our own country. In comparing the selfish with the philan- 
thropic system, it will be seen that the one has never occasion- 
ed so much mischief as it seemed to threaten, and the other will 
be productive of less good than it promises, accompanied by a 
long and portentous train of evils. The selfish system, on its 
first approach, scares us with the sternness of its appearance ; 
the philanthropic wears a more engaging form. 

“Tt is then proposed to examine how far, by the constitution of 
human nature, and the circumstances of human life, the princi- 
ples of universal and particular benevolence are compatible. 

“The strongest barriers oppose the union of our species into 
one community. When we speak of the community of man- 
kind, we use the language rather of rhetorical ornament, than 
philosophical precision. Our benevolent affections, consequent- 
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ly, if attempted to be diffused to all people and nations and Jan- 
guages, would become weak and almost imperceptible. Our 
moral obligations cannot extend beyond our physical powers. 
In what sense, then, can we be required to do good unto all 
men ? 

“The elements of our benevolent affections are originally 
called into action, by events which immediately interest our- 
selves, which produce our own pleasure or remove our own 
pain. When these affections have been repeatedly exercised 
on their appropriate objects, we become conscious of a calm de- 
sire, that the same causes which have produced our own happi- 
ness or removed our own pain, should operate on the condition 
of others. But this calm desire of universal good cannot, in 
accordance with the limited nature of our physical powers, and 
with the circumstances in which we are placed, be followed by 
any efforts at all correspondent to its boundlessness. The obli- 
gation to cherish this calm desire of universal good, and to ex- 
emplify it, whenever our circumstances will permit, is fortified 
by the representations of the New Testament. We are enjoin- 
ed by our Lord to consider every man as our neighbor. We 
are directed, also, so far to form ourselves into a likeness of 
character with our Maker, as to indulge a promiscuous benevo- 
lence. Universal benevolence, then, is to be approved as a sen- 
timent of which general happiness is the cause ; but, according 
to the common order of human affairs, general happiness can- 
not often be its practicable object. 

“ The theory which inculcates a different notion is pregnant 
with the most serious mischiefs. When these dazzling phan- 
toms of universal philanthropy have gained one’s attention, the 
objects that formerly engaged it, shrink and fade. All consid- 
erations of kindred, friends, and countrymen, drop from the mind 
during the struggles it makes to grasp the collective interests 
of the species. On the other hand, the calm desire of general 
happiness, contenting itself with the exercise of pity towards 
the needy and distressed, when they are situated beyond the scope 
of our physical powers, and sure that, if they were related to 
us more intimately, it would express itself in active measures of 
relief, is productive of the most benignant effects ; it guards us 
against the silent encroachments of self-love, quells the fury of 
our malignant passions, and raises us above the narrow and sor- 
did aims of our selfish affections. He, who thus conducts him- 
self, is a better moralist, than they who would turn aside the 
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stream of our benevolent affections from its wonted course, scat- 
ter it abroad over a wide and trackless expanse of surface, 
where it could never nourish nor even penetrate the soil; or 
force it up into thin and fleeting vapors of refinement, from 
which it seldom would descend in soft and gentle dews of benefi- 
cence to refresh the weary. 

* « We are, then, as Christians bound to wish for the good of all 
men, and to labor for it as we have opportunity ; but we should 
be cautious lest we waste that strength in visionary schemes for 
the immediate good of the whole race, which might be expended 
more judiciously, in those duties to which our particular affec- 
tions give rise.” 

Though the views expressed in this sermon must be admitted 
to be correct, and the exigencies of the times such as demanded 
they should be earnestly set forth, it may be justly apprehended 
that this sermon did little towards arresting the progress of 
French opinions. Hannah More’s little story of Mr. Fantom 
must have been a thousand-fold moreserviceable. There is such 
a lack of lucid arrangement, such an elevation of style, the top- 
ics introduced, always of so abstract a nature as to be grasped 
only with difficulty, are so imperfectly illustrated, that the prac- 
tical influence of the sermon must have been completely neutral- 
ized. One of his friends expresses the fear that he had enter- 
ed on subjects too recondite for his auditors ; but says, strange- 
ly enough, that he found, on reading the sermon, his fears were 
without foundation. 

The most amusing feature belonging to this production, is its 
huge mass of notes. The sermon occupies fifty not very closely 
printed pages. It was ridiculed for its excessive length, and 
Parr’s biographers are at a good deal of pains to vindicate it 
from this imputation. It is not, indeed, so long as a sermon of 
Dr. Barrow’s, by one hour. And it fell short by five hours, of 
the sermons with which the Long Parliament were in the habit of 
being entertained. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the 
sermon was “rather long.”’ But the notes occupy two hundred 
and thirteen pages, they touch on every variety of subject, and 
quote an innumerable multitude of authors. Our readers will 
be diverted with Parr’s account of their preparation, and his 
own opinion of their merit. “ Iam stillin a state of incubation 
over my notes,” he writes to D. Maltby. “A month ago, not 
one was written. I have had three scribes or amanuenses, one 
expert, one slow, and a third most irregular and provoking. 
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The notes will be very numerous. They are very important, 
and in three places the composition equals, in one | think it sur- 
pases, any thing that my mind, in its happiest moments, ever 
produced. They will repay the public for delay and expecta- 
tion; they will do credit to my real principles; they will do 
service to the State and to the Church; they will provoke a 
rabble of miscreants whom I disdain to propitiate. 1 was half 
frantic with ecstasy, three times, [in writing the three notes, we 
presume, whose composition isso superlatively excellent.] Such 
are the labors of an unpreferred, calumniated, balf-starving 
country parson.” And such too is the unworthy and silly vanity 
of a weak minded pedant. 

He thus speaks of President Edwards. “ About eight years 
ago, I read Mr. Edwards’s Inquiry into the modern prevailing 
notions of the Freedom of the Will. Charmed as I was with 
the metaphysical acuteness and the fervent piety of the writer, 
I became very desirous to read bis Dissertations concerning the 
end for which God created the World, and on the Nature of 
true Virtue. 1 found in them the same romantic imagination, 
the same keen discernment, the same logical subtlety, and the 
same unextinguishable ardor. Mr. Edwards is a writer who 
exercises our minds even where he does not satisfy them, who 
interests where he does not persuade, and improves us where 
he does not ultimately convince.” The object of the note, 
from which we quote these sentences, is to vindicate the Disser- 
tation on the Nature of Virtue, from the charge of symbolizing 
with the views of Mr. Godwin. 

He pays a merited tribute to the older divines of the Church 
of England. ‘ Without any attempt to preserve the peculiar 
forms of philosophical investigation; without any habit of em- 
ploying the technical language of it; without any immedi- 
ate consciousness of intention to exhibit their opinions in what 
is called a philosophical point of view; their incidental repre- 
sentations of man, in all the varieties of his moral powers and his 
social relations, have so much depth, so much precision, so much 
comprehension as would have procured for them the name of 
philosophers, if they had not borne the different and not less hon- 
orable name of Christian teachers. In their professional writ- 
ings I have often seen the germ of thoughts, which have been 
expanded into fuller luxuriance and decked with brighter 
colors in the more popular productions of Jater times.” 

One of the most interesting of the notes is on the comparative 
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mischief of atheism and superstition, in answer to the remark 
of Lord Bacon, that “ atheism dcth not perturb states.” The 
downfall of atheism in France is thus described. “In a neigh- 
boring country it has already sunk into decay. There it 
wanted alike the simplicity of nature and the graces of art. It 
was bulky without solidity, elaborate without symmetry, and 
lofty without magnificence. It seized, indeed, the attention of 
a spectator by the vastness of its dimensions and the novelty of 
its form, and it impressed him with momentary awe because it 
stood upon ruins ; but it had no foundation in the common sense 
of men, no superstructure from their general habits, no cement 
from their nobler affections, no embellishments from their 
unperverted imaginations, nor pillars from their social virtues. 
It started up but to vanish, it towered but to fall, and it has 
fallen, I sincerely hope, to rise no more.” This, we take it, is 
one of the passages, in view of which, when he had finished 
writing it, he gvas half frantic with ecstasy. 

The Spital sermon was not suffered to pass without severe 
animadversions. Mr. Godwin was, of course, drawn out in 
defence of his own views. He had been a personal friend of 
Dr. Parr. In 1794 he visited Hatton, and avowed that he 
never spent a week with higher personal pleasure. He seems 
to have thought Parr was inclined to favor his sentiments on 
the nature of benevolence and the structure of society. In his 
reply to the Spital sermon he insinuates, quite broadly, the 
charge of apostacy and tergiversation. Their correspondence 
was henceforth discontinued, on the ground of a supposed affront 
from Parr. 

The record of Dr. Parr’s correspondence and friendships forms 
one of the most interesting passages in his history. His hospi- 
tality was unbounded. The scholar and the politician were 
alike welcome to the parsonage. Foxites and Whigs were, of 
course, received with the most enthusiasm, but Tories and 
Pittites were not excluded. Hither Porson—who shared with 
Parr and Charles Burney, the son of the historian of music, 
the distinction of unrivalled eminence in Greek learning amon 
English scholars—was wont to repair, to enrich his mind wit 
the stores of Parr’s library and conversation. His personal 
habits were very singular, and we judge not very agreeable. 
He was used to rise late, and rarely walked out, spending his 
whole time until dinner in the library, reading, and taking notes. 
He was very silent, seldom speaking to any one except Parr; 
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yet there were times when his sullen manners and gloomy coun- 
tenance were relaxed. After dinner or at night, he. would 
collect the young men of the family around him, and, if Parr 
and the ladies were absent, he would pour forth from the foun- 
tains of his memory torrents of various literature. The charms 
of his society during these hours are said to have been irre- 
sistible. But at length he became so disagreeable to the 
doctor’s wife that she could not restrain her impatience. He 
never repeated his visits, though there was no open breach of 
friendship. 

Sir James Mackintosh was first introduced to Parr’s friend- 
ship by his reply to Mr. Burke’s work on the French revolution, 
and he often honored Hatton with his visits. That touching 
letter which he wrote to Parr on the death of his first wife, 
ranking among the finest specimens of epistolary composition 
in the Fae and not inferior to Swift’s celebrated letter to 


Lord Oxford on the death of his daughter, bespeaks the warm 
affection which subsisted between them. Parr “eulogizes his 
noble friend most highly, in the notes to the Spital sermon, but 
not more highly than was deserved. An alienation of feeling, 
imputable to some causeless misunderstanding, subsequently 
took place; but after Mackintosh’s return from India their 
ancient friendship was revived. 


Dr. Parr was for many years the ardent admirer and confiden- 
tial friend of Charles James Fox. Their letters to each other, 
of which many are preserved, present the character of that 
eminent statesman in a very attractive light—a strange one, 
possibly, in the estimation of those who have been used to 
consider him as a mere politician. His love of elegant letters 
was not displaced by his political zeal. “I, like most other 
men who hve much in the world,” he remarks in one of his 
letters,‘ have neglected the study of Greek literature far more 
than I wish I had done for my own pleasure and satisfaction ; 
for, though no great scholar, | have as eager a love and even 
thirst for literature, as most men who are not very young ; and 
indeed it is a favorite project with me to give up some time in 
the summer to perfecting myself in Greek, very much with a 
view to the Greek tragedies, and still more with reference to 
Demosthenes, of whom | have read but little, but whom that 
little has taught me to admire to the highest possible degree. 
I do not mention Homer, because I can still read him with 
tolerable ease.” It is memorable to relate, that he, who was 
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styled in his day the most Demosthenian of all orators except 
Demosthenes, yet preferred Cicero to him. “ I am flattered,” 
he says to Parr, “ as you may suppose I must be, by your com- 
parison [of me] with Demosthenes, whom as a speaker I had 
much rather resemble, almost with any degree of inferiority, 
than Cicero or any other. But though as a speaker he appears 
to me to have been far above all others, I own I have the bad 
taste to have more pleasure in reading Cicero’s orations than 
his; so very different, in my judgment, is that which is good 
_ to be heard from that which is good to be read. And for this 
reason, among others, 1 have always hated the thoughts of 
any of my speeches being published.” There is another letter 
from Fox, which it would be interesting to quote if there were 
space, evincing the correctness of his taste in English com- 
position, and how well he appreciated the niceties of verbal 
criticism. , 

At the funeral of his illustrious friend, Parr mingled, by invi- 
tation, with the long train of mourners—of the highest consider- 
ation for rank, genius, and learning in the kingdom—which 
followed the hearse. The body of Fox lies within a span of 
Pitt’s. The fierceness of political contention did not extend its 
influence to the grave. The design was long cherished by 
Parr of writing the biography of Mr. Fox, but he never accom- 
plished it. We have, however, an elaborately drawn character 
of him in a tract entitled Philopatris Varvicensis, and another 
immense body of notes. 

Among the literary projects which he never executed was 
a life of Dr. Johnson. His intimacy with Johnson was 
never close. If no other circumstance had prevented, the 
similarity of their characters would have been a sufficient 
obstacle in the way of a very cordial friendship. In a letter to 
Mr. Crodock, his intercourse with Johnson is thus described :— 
“ For many years I spent a month’s holidays in London, and 
never failed to call upon Johnson. I was not only admitted 
but welcomed. I conversed with him upon numberless subjects, 
of learning, politics, and common life. I traversed the whole 
compass of his understanding, and, by the acknowledg nent of 
Burke and Reynolds, I distinctly understood the peculiar and 
transcendental properties of his mighty and virtuous mind. I 
intended to write his life, and laid by sixty or seventy volumes 
for the purpose of writing it in such a manner as would do no 
discredit to myself. I intended to spread my thoughts over two 
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volumes quarto, and if [ had filled three pages the rest would 
have followed. Often have I Jamented my 11] fortune in not 
building this monument to the fame of Johnson, and let me 
not be accused of arrogance when I add, my own.” In 1780 
he spent an evening with Johnson at the house of their common 
friend, Bennet Langton. Mr. Langton says that Johnson was 
highly pleased with the conversation of that learned gentleman, 
and after he was gone, said to Mr. Langton, “ Sir, I am obliged 
to you for having asked me this evening. Parr is a fair man. 
I do not know when I have had an occasion of such free 
controversy. It is remarkable how much of a man’s life may 
pass without meeting with any instance of this kind of open 
discussion.”” The committee of subscribers to Dr. Johnson’s 
monument requested Parr to write the inscription. After much 
solicitation he was induced to comply with the request. 

The seventh and eighth volumes of Parr’s works are filled 
with selections from his correspondence. The extent of this 
correspondence was remarkable. Three years before his death, 
he employed himself, for several days, in arranging his letters, 
which had been accumulating for fifty-seven years; their 
number considerably exceeded eight thousand. They relate to 
various subjects of taste, verbal criticism, ethics, politics, theology, 
metaphysics, and the business of private life. The number 
of his correspondents was above fifteen hundred. There is 
scarcely any one of his contemporaries of any note whose name 
we do not find in the list. Princes of the blood, archbishops, 
dukes, earls, knights, the most eminent statesmen, and the pro- 
foundest scholars maintained, apparently, the most familiar and 
friendly intercourse with the curate of Hatton. Many of the 
letters are, of course, of very little value, except as they illus- 
trate the character of him to whom they were addressed. It is 
Southey, we believe, who somewhere remarks, that one may 
form a pretty good idea of his own character by the letters 
which are addressed to him. If this criterion be a just one, 
certain modern biographers have exhibited their subjects to the 
view of the public in no very favorable aspect. One cannot 
peruse the letters which Hannah More was in the habit of 
receiving, without suspecting either that vanity was a most 
prominent feature of her disposition, or that she must have 
been angered with her correspondents for the flattery, “ enough 
to make the vainest sick,” which they poured forth so profusely. 
The unfavorable part of this inference must be drawn, we fear, 
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with respect to the subject of our present remarks; for his 
self-judgment, as often expressed in his letters to others, is 
scarcely less laudatory than the flattering opinions which were 
uttered by his friends. 

We have alluded to Parr’s library, as quite celebrated in 
Bibliothecal history. It numbered about ten thousand volumes. 
The catalogue of it is a royal octavo of more than seven hundred 
pages. To one who considers the narrowness of his income, 
it appears astonishing that such a library could have been 
collected by him. Not a few of the books, we must suppose, 
were presents. Like Johnson, he is said to have been indif- 
ferent to the external appearance of the volumes. Rarity and 
intrinsic value were all the qualities which he coveted. “ I am 
content,” he said, “ with half bindings and old bindings. I hunt 
not after black-letter nor principes editiones, nor large paper 
copies ; I buy that I may read like a man of letters, not that 1 
may write like a German, nor display my treasures like a col- 
lector. To be sure, though a country parson, I have taken care, 
with a scanty purse, that there should be no want of number 
and no want of variety in my books; and if you were to spend 
two or three days among them, you would find them adapted 
to the mind ‘and pursuits of their owner.” On his library he 
placed a very high value. He was very anxious that it should 
not be scattered after his death, but should remain together, that 
the world might see what sort of a collection of books had been 
made by a country parson. The editor of his works justly 
remarks that this hbrary, founded by himself, is alone a monu- 
ment of the intellectual courage and ability of Parr. It was 
begun when he was a boy at college, and when the price of a 
book deprived him of some other need or comfort ; it continued 
to accumulate when he was bowed down by penury and oppo- 
sition. Whatever else he wanted, he always found money to 
buy books ; and the sums he expended in the year 1824, when 
his life was waning, show that his ardor in the cause of letters 
was inextinguishable. 

Dr. Parr’s domestic life was not free from trouble. His 
struggles with poverty have been already recounted. He had 
other and severer trials. His first wife, though her character is 
well spoken of by some of his friends, he obtained, somewhat 
in the way that “ the judicious Hooker” obtained his; and he 
suffered the usual consequences of such a choice. His domestic 
happiness was often diminished by her ungovernable temper 
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In the judgment of Porson she was one of the three insurmount- 
able obstacles to her husband’s greatness. Many of the mem- 
bers of Parr’s family fell victims to disease during his life. The 
conduct of others was scarcely less painful than their death 
would have been. He was twice married, but he survived al! 
his children. 

We cannot dwell, at the length we should be glad to do, on 
Parr’s private character and personal habits. There was much 
affection and good nature belonging to his character; though 
that could by no means be affirmed of him which was said of 
Mackintosh ; that the gall bladder was entirely omitted in his 
composition. He was of a hasty temper, irritable, and most 
impatient of contradiction. He was now and then the tyrant 
of the fireside. His Dedication of the Tracts of a Warburto- 
nian, shows no weak propensity to vilify and abuse those 
against whom he entertained a pique. He did not live long 
enough to learn the value of Byron’s advice to his friend Har- 
ness: “ You are censorious, child; when you are a little older, 
you will learn to dislike every body, but to abuse nobody.” 
benevolence and compassion he had a large share. In his own 
parish, almost every individual is said to have been considered 
as a member of his family, and the necessitous were daily 
relieved from his table. Money was regularly placed in the 
hands of the servants, for the relief of beggars. His heart was 
especially compassionate toward poor and intelligent youth. 
At all the places in which he taught, he was in the habit of 
receiving many boys into his school for smaller stipends ; and 
to some their tuition was a gratuity : in this, imitating the con- 
duct of Bernard Gilpin, the Northern apostle, who, in his rides 
round Houghton le Spring, if he met a poor boy, would make 
trial of his capacity by a few questions, and if he found it such 
as pleased him, would provide for his education in his own 
school. 

Of indomitable energy Parr gave the most decisive tokens. 
When he quitted the university, he was not worth four pounds ; 
yet before he died he had reached comparative affluence. He 
had collected a library of ten thousand volumes, and arrived at 
an eminence in scholarship, which was not shared by more than 
two or three of his contemporaries. Had he taken pains to 
quench bis political zeal, and addicted himself with more con- 
stancy to his proper pursuits, he would have been without a 
rival, It is to be regretted, indeed, that so many literary pro- 
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jects were suggested to him, which he never executed. How 
much should we have prized a life of Johnson from his pen! 
He would have written an invaluable life of Fox, if political 
heat would have suffered him to be impartial. Matthias 
entreated him to publish observations on the works of the Poet 
Gray ; assuring him that nothing could have so great an effect 
on the world of letters, revive the drooping attention of great 
scholars, and stimulate the industry of the rising youth of this 
learned country, as for him to produce such a work. But the 
entreaty was unavailing. Parr’s energy and scholarship were 
undoubted ; but that intensity and fixedness of purpose, which 
are essential to the completion of great designs, he did not pos- 
sess. In proportion to his other endowments, he had little 
talent, in the sense in which it is defined by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh ; power formed and directed by habit to one sort of exer- 
tion. His celebrity as a linguist was fully justified by the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his knowledge in that department of let- 
ters. His correspondence with Dr. Bloomfield, the editor of 
Thucydides, and with Dr. Copleston, and Richard Payne 
Knight, is sufficient proof of this statement. Yet he has left 
behind him no work, of a magnitude and importance at all 
correspondent to his powers and acquisitions. 

He had many peculiarities, some of them whimsical and 
harmless, while others must obviously be set down as positive 
faults. Among these, not the least prominent, was his un- 
bounded self-esteem. We have already given some diverting 
proofs of this. Like the Spanish nobleman, who never alluded 
to himself without taking off his hat, Parr scarcely ever has 
occasion to mention his own name, without carefully affixing 
the title of Doctor. He was in the habit of writing sentences 
on the flyleaves of the books in his library. In these he inva- 
riably calls himself Dr. Parr. Moses Greenboy, Esq., if you 
please, was not more solicitous that his title should be remem- 
bered. He was fondly addicted to the pleasures of the table; 
a fault which his biographer mildly describes by saying that he 
had a good appetite, and ate heartily, and from the necessities 
of his pedagogic life, hastily. His gastronomic propensities 
were reviled by his enemies; and not altogether without rea- 
son. His friends, too, must have given him credit for a con- 
siderable degree of fondness for luxurious eating, if one ma 
judge from the number and value of the contributions which 
were sent in on his birth days. There were sent him, accord- 
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ing to his own account, on one of these occasions, four phea- 
sants, six partridges, a gigantic turkey, a stupendous wild goose, 
a codfish, the jaws of which were capacious enough to swal- 
low a child three years old, two large luxurious pies, and two 
barrels of oysters. Yet, sad to narrate, Parr was sick at this 
time, and was compelled to fast while others feasted. The par- 
tialities of literary men are often entirely unaccountable. Parr 
had a violent passion for ringing bells, and was at a good deal 
of expense to procure a full set for the Hatton steeple, with 
which to amuse himself. Another of his favorite employments 
was that of killing oxen. Twining, whose jests on his “ sko- 
teinography” have been recorded, exhorts him also to indulge 
his giotavgoxoma without restraint. 

Of Dr. Parr’s religious character and theological sentiments it is 
somewhat difficult to speak with confidence, on account of the 
scanty information which can be gleaned, either from the memoirs 
or the works. But the imperfect notices which are afforded, do 
not present his character, with respect to these points, in a very 
favorable light. Of piety, considering this term as significant 
of a class of affections, of which God is the peculiar object, we 
can discern in his history no satisfactory evidence. e are 
aware that public opinion in Great Britain, especially in the Jat- 
ter half of the last century, permitted a looseness both of reli- 
gious sentiment and practice, in those who aspired to the sacred 
profession, which would never be tolerated in our own country, 
at least by any denomination whose creed is scriptural. And 
we may be reminded, that it is not right to subject the charac- 
ter of an English clergyman to the same test that is ordinarily 
applied to the ministry here. But we cannot regard our own 
rule of judgment as too severe. We doubt if any who cannot 
sustain its application should ever venture into the ministry. 
That door must be too wide which allowed the entrance of such 
men as Scott and Grimshawe and Richmond, The character 
of these men was, indeed, eventually changed, and they became 
brilliant examples of ministerial usefulness: but the change 
should have preceded their assumption of the clerical office. 
The deficiency in Dr. Parr’s character was of a negative descrip- 
tion. His eccentricities, his impatient and vehement temper, 
his disagreeable personal habits, his pedantry and tumid style of 
composition, would, under any circumstances, have been imped- 
imeuts in, the way of his extensive usefulness as a preacher ; but 
these unfortunate peculiarities would probably have been soft- 
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ened down, had he felt the force of those motives, which ought 
to hold the ascendency in the heart of a clergyman. His char- 
acter was not stained by those positive vices, which have dis- 
graced the name of so many ministers of the English church. 
He was not a profane swearer, like Swift, nor a drunkard, like 
Ford, nor a hanger on of the theatres, like Churchill: we do 
not know that he wrote plays, or hunted foxes, or visited Ascot 
and Newmarket. But his character should have been some- 
thing more than faultless. A development is now and then 
made, indeed, which astonishes a New-Englander. “I shall 
send you to-morrow,” he writes to the President of one of the 
Oxford colleges, “ a dozen of good claret, and inthe same ham- 
per will also come another for Mr. Barker of Christ-Church 
College. I packed it up with my own hands, so as to have 
aching loins, and a vertiginous forehead, and straining eye- 
balls, and hands most dirty. I cannot boast much of my skill 
in packing, for I am not used to the cramming of treasonable 
books.” 

The opinions which he occasionally allows himself to express, 
with regard to the peculiarities of spiritual religion, furnish pain- 
ful indication of his habitual style of feeling. Godly conversa- 
tion, in his view, is a vague term, and a only the absence 
of profaneness, or infidelity, or immorality. “ Methodism,” and 
we well know the meaning of this word in the mouth of an 
Englishman, he says, “ is astonishingly prevalent here. Divine 
grace is exalted beyond all bounds, and man represented as a 
mere machine.’’ His opposition to Methodism and Calvinism was 
in truth most strenuous: it sometimes bordered upon virulence. 
“Calvinism,” he observes, “is a wild and cheerless system. 
Its founder was a haughty and choleric reformer, who dragged 
the supposed heretic to the stake, not merely with the insolence 
of a champion who had conquered his antagonist, but with the 
more horrid deliberation of the self-applauding enthusiast, who 
boasts of doing God service, when he at once, at one effectual 
blow, cuts off the offender from existence here, and hurries him 
into the torments thought to be reserved for him hereafter.” 
Nor would he always refrain from misrepresentation. “The 
Calvinists,” he says, “ suppose that by an irresistible and irre- 
versible decree, a portion of mankind are disabled from obeying 
the will of God, that they are compelled to disobey it, and.that 
for such disobedience they are to be punished for ever. The 
effect of this system is to produce hatred towards God, irrevoca- 
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ble and invincible. Its influence upon the affections which we 
bear to our fellow-men, is still more disastrous. The love of our 
neighbor is peculiarly endangered by the Calvinistic system. 
In its adherents pride too often predominates over piety, in their 
reflexions upon beings whom they consider as graceless, hope- 
less outcasts from heaven, and rebels against God. If, in the 
course of his agency, the Calvinist should despise, should hate, 
should oppress the reprobates, if he should deride their faint and 
feeble attempts to do right, if he should exaggerate their guilt 
when they do amiss, how can his own salvation be affected ; 
for the call is indisputable, the decree is irreversible, the assurance 
is infallible.” We, of course, are not going to detain our read- 
ers by pointing out the palpable mistakes which these sentences 
contain. We do not believe that Dr. Parr ever fairly studied 
the system which he condemns so roundly. _ If he never did, his 
guilt is but slightly mitigated for allowing himself in such gross 
misrepresentations. We find in the correspondence two sets of 
directions for study to a student in divinity. There is not a sin- 
gle work alluded to in these directions, from which a student 
could derive any thing like an accurate idea of the theology of 
Calvin. There are many which would be likely to impart the 
most unfair and distorted views. 

Dr. Parr’s religious opinions were not, we very willingly 
acknowledge, of the loosest sort. They approach more nearly 
to the Scriptural type, than those of the denomination generally 
with whose views his own have been supposed to coincide. His 
notions of the Trinity, he was used to say, corresponded precisely 
to those of the profound Bishop of Durham. “ Christ,” he re- 
marks in one of his sermons, “ before his incarnation, was in the 
form of God. He was united to the Father by a principle of 
union utterly incomprehensible. He partook of God’s glory 
and God’s perfections.” He adverts, in another passage, to the 
distinction between the divine and human natures of Christ, 
though he nowhere informs us in what he conceived the dis- 
tinction to lie. “I hold,” he observes, “that works do not of 
themselves expiate sins, for that expiation is effected by the 
—_— of God, announced to us by Jesus Christ.”” This asser- 
tion, however, is easily reconcilable with the denial of the doc- 
trine of the atonement. We have been delighted, also, with 
the distinctness and strength with which he enforces the thought, 
that unless works are performed, forgiveness will not be granted ; 
and that it is only an unsullied and holy life of which heaven 
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is the recompense. There are many members of sects, far 
stricter than that to which Parr belonged, into whose mind some 
of these notions might very advantageously be transfused. 

His character, as a parish priest, was in many respects com- 
mendable. He emulated, as he said, the Good Parson at least 


in one thng— 


I’ve taught the Gospel rather than the law, 
And forced myself to drive, but loved to draw. 


He exerted himself to become acquainted with every individual 
in the parish, and he was generally on good terms with them 
all. There were but two exceptions, and the existence of these 
is quite justifiable: he was frequently angry with the churlish 
and the avaricious. He visited his parishioners universally, and 
made a point of attending their clubs. Robert Hall was in the 
habit of carrying in his pocket his own tea and sugar, when he 
visited the dwellings of the poor ; and in the course of one after- 
noon would drink thirty-six cups of his favorite beverage. Dr. 
Parr was used to carry his pipe and tobacco, and smoke with 
the meanest of his parishioners, we presume, not less often. He 
was faithful in reproving the faults of his auditors. In some 
cases he would mention the name of the offender from the pul- 
pit, and the fault that had been committed. His public and 
private instructions were characterized by affectionateness, and 
were as familiar and as well adapted to the meanest capacity, 
as it was, perhaps, possible for him to make them. 

It has A outers appeared, we think, that the sermons of Dr. 
Parr were but poorly fitted to subserve the purposes of pulpit 
instruction. If, as was sometimes the fact, he selected topics 
which were interesting and profitable, his vicious style and the 
obscurity of his arrangement, must have effectually prevented 
any distinct impression from being made upon the hearers. It 
has astonished many that Bishop Butler should have read from 
the pulpit, such abstruse metaphysical disquisitions as are found 
among his sermons. Almost all of Dr. Parr’s sermons were 
equally obscure and unsuited to the character of his auditors. 
The last of his three discourses on the Paralytic, may very 
properly rank with the Sermons on Human Nature. Yet there 
are a few whose style is comparatively plain and perspicuous, 
and whose influence, if they had been attended to, must have 
been salutary. One in particular, delivered on Good Friday, 
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from the words, “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus ;” for its simple and unaffected pathos, its transpa- 
rent style, and its beautifully drawn portrait of the Saviour’s 
character, merits the warmest praise. 

Dr. Parr’s excellences and faults as a writer very nearly 
balance each other. His vocabulary was extensive, but it was 
deficient in the best class of words. That clear and inartificial 
diction, for which the prose of Dryden, and Pope, and Addison, 
and Berkeley is so much admired, of which we find such charm- 
ing specimens in Pilgrim’s Progress and in Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners, which is consistent with the utmost ele- 
gance, and the greatest vehemence, which is so perfectly adapted 
to all the purposes of the poet, the orator, and especially the 
preacher, displaying rather than enveloping the thought, Dr. 
Parr never attained. He was too much of a pedant to reach 
such an excellence. Yet his sins in this respect were somewhat 
against his own convictions. He once stopped the press to have 
the clause, “I confess, with sorrow,” changed into, “I must 
confess, then, with sorrow.” You see,” he says, “ the altera- 
tion includes but two words, must andthen. Iam fond of these 
particles, and I am sure that Voltaire and Marmontel in French, 
and Jobnson in English, neglected them too much. But with 
me it is not so, nor with other writers. I feel the anxiety of 
Addison, who would cancel a sheet to alter the position of a 
common particle ; and it was by this parental care of his words, 
that they put forth such beautiful blossoms and such beautiful 
fruits.’ His sentences are never carelessly constructed, but 
their rhythm and melody are often produced by a faulty redun- 
dancy of words and clauses. His style is never lacking in 
energy; there is not seldom an excessive vehemence. His quo- 
tations are often pertinent and beautiful; but they are too nu- 
merous: his figures and illustrations are often aptly introduced, 
and drawn from sources of sufficient dignity, and their applica- 
bleness is sufficiently obvious ; they are as frequently employed 
merely for their beauty and magnificence, and not their utility, 
and their relation to the subject is very obscure. _ The vicious- 
ness of his style is imputable, in some measure, to his habitual 
disregard of the rule implied in the remark of Pope: “I 
believe no one qualification is so likely to make a good writer 
as the power of rejecting one’s own thoughts.” His feeling was 
rather that of Churchill, who remarked concerning correction, 
that it was like cutting away one’s flesh. It was not that Parr 
was averse to the labors of revision. He was willing to be a 
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slow composer like Buffon, who strove in solitude to give his 


ideas all the neatness and precision and elegance of which they . 


were capable, and to the end of his life, was every day learning 
the art of writing ; who wrote the Epogne de la Nature at the 
age of seventy, and copied it eighteen times. There was 
enough of revision and enough of labor; but the labor was not 
judiciously laid out. He dreaded to handle the knife. 

The vices of Parr’s style were the vices of his age. A con- 
temporary critic has observed, that the last half of the last cen- 
tury may be looked upon as the Augustan age of English 
writing. We doubt the correctness of this opinion. The per- 
nicious influence of Johnson’s style was at that time everywhere 
predominant. We see the traces of this influence in Robertson, 
whose prose is generally so attractive. Robert Hall, in the 
early part of his life, avowedly imitated Johnson. He once 
remarked to Dr. Gregory, “I aped Johnson, and I preached 
Johnson, but it was youthful folly, and it was very great folly. 
I might as well have attempted to dance a hornpipe in the 
cumbrous costume of Gog and Magog. My puny thoughts 
could not sustain the load of words in which I tried to clothe 
them.” Dr. Parr was charged with the same fault, and in 
spite of the efforts of his admirers to throw off the imputation, 
it is easily substantiated. Yet there must be great merit in that 
writing, which could elicit such praises as Barr's composition 
often received. Witness these words of Dugald Stewart :— 
“Your character of Mr. Fox has afforded me more pleasure 
and instruction, than any book which I have read for years.” 
What Mr. Addison says of the writings of Plato and Cicero, 
may with equal truth be applied to this Tract; “ that it is im- 
possible to read a page of them without being a greater and a 
better man for it.” Commendation equally flattering we have 
already quoted from judges not less competent. His excellence, 
however, in English composition would have been still greater, 
had he formed his style into a more perfect correspondence to 
his own precept, when speaking of the Epitaph on Johnson’s 
monument. ‘ The words should be so plain, that every sciolist 
might understand them; the construction so plain, that every 
school-boy might hope to imitate it; the topics so plain, that 
every gazetteer would give himself credit for selecting them ; 
and the whole so plain, that he who runs might read, he who 
reads might think that he understands, and he that understands 
be disposed to condemn.” 
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We have said so much of the fauits of Dr. Parr’s style, that 
we conceive it to be just to give our readers a single specimen, 
which combines as many of the qualities of good writing as 
any passage that we recollect in the language. 


“ Our blessed Lord’s family was poor, and his birth very obscure ; 
he associated with men not distinguished by fortune or desert, by in- 
tellectual attainments or elevated situation. With respect to himself 
he appeared in a character scarcely raised above the contempt of a 

iddy misguided world. So far was he from feeling any passion 
for riches and honors, that he lamented the infatuation of those who 
were dazzled by their glare. He professed in the strongest terms, 
their utter emptiness and insignificance ; he lamented the dangers to 
which they expose a weak understanding, or a corrupt heart; and 
he inveighed with the most alarming severity against the follies, and 
the vices of those, whose superficial greatness the giddy multitude 
revered, and whose supposed happiness the generality of their infe- 
riors were too much disposed to envy. He never affected to conceal 
his own poverty ; he never shunned the inconveniences to which it 
exposed him, but submitted without a murmur to the scoffs of the 
proud, and the insults of the vulgar. From the poor he chose out the 
companions of his labors, and the | gsirmy of his sufferings. To the 
poor he preached the Gospel, and insisted, too, on this very circum- 
stance as the most solid proof of its authenticity—the most distin- 
guishing mark of its excellence—the most eminent instance of its 
utility. The admiration, the gratitude of his hearers, sometimes led 
them to load him with the highest commendations, and to force upon 
him the most illustrious honors ; but he studiously declined all their 
intended favors; he artfully drew off the attention of his hearers 
from his own works to that piety which they owed to God, and pro- 
fessedly referred the praise of a pious precept, every holy action, 
every benevolent miracle, to the glory of Him by whom he was sent 
into the world. Such was his condescensiofin those public scenes, 
where his example was likely to have more extensive influence ; and 
if we attend him in his hours of privacy and retirement, we shall find 
him engaged in the same acts of humiliation, and influenced by the 
same lowliness of heart. Every proud thought, every aspiring wish, 
that arose in the breasts of his disciples, he instantly suppressed. 
Though their acknowledged Master, he vouchsafed te become their 
servant; he repeatedly pronounced that servant to be the greatest in 
heaven, who had made himself the least on earth; he founded his 
own claims to their respect, on actions which seemed most to forbid 
it; and in spite of the modest refusal, the well-meant opposition of 
the disciples, he stooped down to wash their feet, Shall we then 
listen to the scoffs of infidels, who make the meanness of our Master’s 
situation on earth, an objection to the trath of his claims; who 
call his condescension meanness, and who dare to brand his meek- 
ness by the ignominious title of cowardice ?” 


But we must bring our sketch to a close, The final scene 
ony remains to be described. In the summer of 1824, Parr’s 
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strength visibly declined, his appetite failed, and his spirits 
sank. He was attacked by his last sickness in January of the 
following year; it was a fever, accompanied with erysipelas. 
To the latter affection he had been subject for many years ; but 
it now broke out with uncontrollable violence. Almost from 
the beginning he was under the influence of delirium, without 
any lucid interval of much length. Yet he once became suffi- 
ciently self-conscious to refer to his present state, and to avow 
his trust in God through Christ, for the pardon of his sins. 
Fifty days of helplessness and suffering, sometimes very acute, 
did he pass, during which his patience and magnanimity must 
have been drawn upon to the utmost, yet no murmuring accent 
ever escaped him. He died on Sunday, the 6th of March, 
1825, being seventy-eight years of age. 

As we take our fast view of the life and character which we 
have undertaken to delineate, we are involuntarily reminded of 
those half sportive but solemn verses of Cowper, in which he 
computes the value of a day’s conversation, as too justly descrip- 
tive of the real worth of Dr. Parr’s life and labors. 


Collect at evening what the day brought forth, 
Compress the sum into its eolid worth ; 

And if it weigh the importance of a fly, 

The scales are false, or algebra a lie. 


ARTICLE III. 


Tae Ipeat or a Perrect Pourit Discourse. 


By Rev. Hewny N. Dav, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, Western Reserve College, udson, 
Ohio. 


We shall not be chargeable with extravagance or presump- 
tion, if we assume that pulpit oratory belongs to the highest 
grade in eloquence. Whether we consider its designs, its mate- 
rials, or its Occasions, we are constrained to claim for it an equal 
rank, at least, with any other species whatever. 

That the eloquence of the pulpit has actually risen to the 
highest excellence of which it is capable, may, perhaps, be a 
matter of doubt. We have, indeed,in our numerous collections 
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of sermons, beautiful specimens of composition; we have bril- 
liant effusions of genius and great richness of learning ; we have, 
what is more ee unsurpassed efforts in argumentation and 
persuasion. But where shall we look, in sacred eloquence, for 
those perfect models which we find in secular oratory? where 
is the preacher in whom stands forth embodied the idea of a 
perfect orator? Have we yet, indeed, attained a conception of 
a perfect standard of pulpit discourse ? Where, in all our treatises 
on the homiletic art—where, in all our systems of esthetics, is it 
presented in any such light as to show that the idea has been 
fully, distinctly, self-consciously grasped? Where is the living 
teacher, in our numerous schools of sacred rhetoric, who succeeds 
in infusing this idea into the minds of his disciples, so that they 
go forth fully possessed of it,—inventing, composing, speaking, 
under the control of it,—impressing it more or less completely 
in all their discourses? Has the mind any where been distinctly 
turned on this point, — the possibility of conceiving a perfect 
discourse? Has the question been agitated, Can there be in 
sacred eloquence, asin sculpture, in painting, in the drama, a 
devel>pment of the essential idea of perfection ? of the beaw ideal 
in pulpit oratory ?—does esthetical science embrace this field, 
also, in her domain, and can she establish here any firm, intelli- 
gible, and trustworthy principles ? . 

Distinguishing, then, as we may, between the theoretical and 
the empirical—between what is ideally practicable in pulpit 
eloquence and what has already been attained, we may assume 
that there is here room for indefinite progress and improve- 
ment. But while in any art there may be tendency towards 
perfection without any distinct apprehension of the essential 
idea of the art, by which, as a perfect standard, every product 
of the art may be tried, so, until that idea is grasped and the 
standard ascertained, it is clear that tendency must be irregular, 
slow and fitful. Even if that perfect idea is not fully realized, 
if only approximations to that standard are attained, still, unless 
essential error be embraced, that imperfect standard will not be 
without its value in inspiring and directing effort. 

In the hope, therefore, of cuntributing something to the im- 
provement of that most important art—pulpit oratory—we pro- 
pose, at the present time, to attempt the development of the 
essential idea of a perfect pulpit discourse. 

Before entering directly on this design, it will be of use to 
indicate and justify the ground that is taken in the discussion, as 
well as more clearly and distinctly to define our object. 
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It must have been observed, in what has already been said, 
that we regard pulpit eloquence as an art ; and not merely an 
art in that more general sense in which none would deny it to 
be an art, a product of human skill, but in that stricter, more 
specific sense, in which it implies a definite aim or end, with a 
reference to which the whole product of the art is contrived and 
shaped. For the same may be said of eloquence which has 
been said withso much truth and beauty of the sister art of 
poetry. “ There is an art, the child of a joyous nature, which 
sings from a mere inability to do aught but sing. Its song, as 
has been well said, is the voice of nature—the spontaneous 
outburst of its own and the national feeling. Very different is 
her sister art, which selects and considers, has views and follows 
aims ; art, self-conscious of art.” There is an eloquence which 
merely overflows; which issues at no prompting of reason, and 
follows no guidance of reason ; which flows out spontaneously 
because the fountain is full, and falls, it knows not, it cares not 
where. Such eloquence is rational only inasmuch as it proceeds 
from a rational soul, all whose motions are tinged with ration- 
ality. Reason, however, in the exercise of its own proper pre- 
rogative, exerts upon it no control. This eloquence we some- 
times meet with. There are those who court it. The uncon- 
trolled outpourings of a feeling soul, the unchecked rovings of a 
restless imagination are with them the highest effusions of elo- 
quence. Such effusions—they cannot be called productions—are 
sometimes poured from the pulpit. They constitute, it is sup- 
posed, nature’s pure eloquence uncorrupted by art. This kind 
of eloquence, which is mere expression without further object 
or aim, is not oratory. For oratory, in its essential import, is 
address, and necessarily implies an end out of itself. Such elo- 
quence, therefore, is excluded from the comprehension of art in 
our notion of the term. 

Ait, in its stricter sense, necessarily implies the control of the 
reason; and reas‘ n never acts without an aim. Nothing, there- 
fore, is worthy of the name of art in which there is not a defi- 
nite end or aim proposed and pursued. Art is highest in its 
nature when the noblest aim is proposed. It is most perfect in 
degree, when that aim is most strictly and perfectly pursued. 

We shall not stop here, from these almost self-evident propo- 
sitions, to establish for pulpit oratory the highest rank among 
the arts; or to demonstrate the erroneousness of that opinion 
which regards the attentive study of the peculiar aim of sacred 
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eloquence and of the means of accomplishing it, together with 
all systematic training in the use of these means, as worthless or 
Siaceiaie injurious, because it cramps the free movement of the 
spirit; or to expose the folly, we may | the criminality of 
those, who, to their preparations for the pulpit, apply no severe 
effort of reason, but leave all to passion, fancy, and a purely 
spontaneous intellect. But it seems necessary to dwell, one 
moment longer here, in defining and vindicating the ground 
from which the development of the essential idea of the art of 
eloquence must proceed, in order to throw in an illustration or 
two for the preventing of misapprehension. 

It is certain that different minds move very differently in the 
process of artistic construction. We may distinguish, particu- 
larly, two great classes, in this respect, not separated from each 
other in regard to the individuals which compose them by any 
well defined line, but represented rather by the extremes to 
which the one or the other of the individuals more or less ap- 
proximates. In the one class, we observe the subject taking a 
firm and controlling hold of the producing mind, and, although 
working even in subordination to the final end or aim, yet seem- 
ing to proceed only from its own peculiar grounds, as if irre- 
spective of any such end. In the other class, it is the end which 
seems to control ; and the subject seems to be merely an instru- 
ment to that end, although never managed in violation of its 
own nature. We may easily perceive how minds from both 
these classes might produce, from the same subject and with the 
same end, essentially the same perfect result, when we con- 
sider the matter from this point of view,—that truth in reference 
to a designated end admits, theoretically, of but one perfect 
development ; and that a particular end to be accomplished by 
a specified truth can be perfectly attained only in one particu- 
lar way, and these forms, being in the one case a development, 
in the other a process, are coincident. We could not desire 
happ‘er exemplifications of this distinction than are furnished to 
us in the two great poets of Germany, contemporaries and inti- 
mates. Schiller is the representative of the first class. In him 
the subject seems the great thing. Every where we discover 
the earnestness which characterizes one wholly possessed of his 
idea which labors within him struggling for expression, and 
never resting till it has fully developed itself in objective reality. 
What that shall be, it seems little anxious. With him art isa 
travail, and its product isa birth. Goethe is the opposite of all 
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this. It is the end which always seems uppermost in his mind. 
He seems to stand aloof from the subject, in respect to which 
he appears to be perfectly indifferent, and uses it only as a tool 
to the accomplishment of his object. With him art appears 
under the image of asculptor, with the perfect form of an Apollo 
in his eye, taking almost with indifference his block of marble, 
and, under the controlling guidance of that ideal form, frac- 
turing and chiseling till his idea is realized. Schiller’s birth, it 
is however to be carefully remarked, is no shapeless monster, 
although living, nor is Goethe’s prodact mere form without life. 
The birth and the product are identical. The mistake which 
we wish to correct or prevent is, that Schiller is not equally 
under the control of art as Goethe. The difference between 
them lies not here; but in the different manner in which art 
influences them. In both cases, there is a perfect conception of 
what art requires—of the definite end, and of the means of at- 
taining it. In both there is a perfect observance of the end 
and adherence to the principles of art for its attainment. In the 
one case, art plants itself on the subject; in the other, upon the 
end or aim. fn both it equally controls the production. Schil- 
ler’s eloquence is the farthest possible removed from the so- 
called eloquence of nature. 

It would be idle to inquire which method implies the greater 
mental power ; as to inquire whether perfection does not involve 
a blending of the two. It is evident that in oratory the end and 
the subject, for they must correspond to each other,—the nature 
of a given subject determining the end, and a given end deter- 
mining the character of the subject,—may, each, or both, deter- 
mine which method shall predominate. In explanation, thus, 
the method of proceeding must be deduced from the nature of 
the subject. In persuasion, on the contrary, the method evi- 
dently must be more objective. 

Regarding, then, sacred eloquence as an art in the stricter 
sense of the word, “ art, self-conscious of art,” a perfect product 
of this art, that is, a perfect pulpit discourse, must be strictly 
conformed throughout to the great end of all pulpit oratory. 
Not only must the end be seen and aimed at, but it must be un- 
deviatingly pursued in every part of the discourse. It will be 
unnecessary for our present purpose to go into any exact deter- 
mination of the essential idea of the art of sacred eloquence 
generally.* It will be sufficient to take the popular notion of a 





* This point has been discussed at great length by Professor 
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sermon simply modified by the view we have taken of it as the 
product of an art, and, therefore, implying a definite end that is 
undeviatingly pursued throughout the discourse. This popular 
notion may be set forth in the following terms: a portion of 
scriptural text expressing some important truth, which, defined 
and modified according to the design or occasion of the discourse 
in the preacher’s own language, is then developed and applied 
to the minds of the hearers with specific reference to the instruc- 
tion or conviction of their intellects, the correction and excita- 
tion of their feelings, or the right direction of their wills, and 
always in subordination to the great end of all preaching, viz. 
the promotion of practical godliness.* This idea of a pulpit dis- 





Schott of Jena, in his “ Philosophische und religiose Begrind- 
ung der Rhetorik und Homilitik.” As the result of some 
hundred pages of discussion, he gives the following as the fun- 
damental principle of a theory of Eloquence: “ So work 
through a continuous expression of thy inner life upon the 
feelings of men, that they, as free moral beings, shall unite their 
efforts in one and the same direction with thine ; or, in other 
words, so work through the unity of thy own efforts, repre- 
sented in continuous discourse on the feelings of men, that their 
wills shall unite themselves with thine in a direction which 
consists with the general strife after the ideal of perfect human- 
ity.” p. 443. Leipzig Ed. 

* We are aware that the propriety of regarding the text as 
a constituent part of a discourse has been questioned. But 
we can perceive no good reason for this. Certainly it is not 
a sufficient reason that it is not in the preacher’s language. 
For on this ground we must reject all quotations as not pro- 
perly belonging to the discourse. On the other hand, it seems 
to us essential. For is that preaching, in the common appre- 
hension of the word, which is not founded on some portion of 
Scripture? Does not the text, at least ought not the text to 
enter into the discourse, and modify all its parts? Is it not 
part of the preacher’s task to find for himself a text, to deter- 
mine how much of Scripture shall be taken for the purpose ? 
Is not, in other words, a part of the preacher’s labor in inven- 
tion to be expended here? The circumstance that it usually 
precedes and stands distinct from the discourse is a merely 
accidental one. It might with perfect propriety be placed 
after the introduction, as is sometimes done. 

It might be thought, at a first glance, that the description 
of a publie discourse given in the text does not include exe- 
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course may be symbolized thus: a scriptural seed germinated 
in the preacher’s mind and developed in the form of a perfect 
tree, every part of which shall be determined in its character by 
the germinated seed. 

If we analyze now this general description, we shall detect 
several particulars which enter into it as essential constituents, 
and which may be distinctly considered. One of these is scrip- 
tural authority. What we mean is, that unless there be author- 
ity derived from revelation for the particular sentiment developed 
and applied in the discourse, there is wanting an essential feature 
of aproper pulpit discourse. There is much, we are aware, that 
goes by the name of preaching, which contains nothing of this 
ingredient. The text is often regarded as a mere motto of a 
sermon; or as furnishing an occasion for saying something ; or 
as supplying some suggestion which may be conveniently made 
the theme of a discourse ; or as a mere formal appendage, the 
use of which is to be justified only on the ground of custom. We 
are aware that many preachers never dream of endeavoring to 
found the truth which they propose on any authority of revelation 
furnished in the text. It is enough if the proposition is in ac- 
cordance with Scripture. The remotest allusion even in words 
is sufficient to ju tify, in their minds, the use of a particular pas- 
sage. Some even degrade themselves and their calling by the 
pitiful attempt to show their skill in extorting some strange doc- 
trine froma passage as foreign to it as possible, by applying an 
unwarrantable force to a word or an allusion that it may happen 
to contain. We can only say of such, that they utterly miscon- 
ceive the nature of preaching. If in any thing preaching differs 
from other species of discourse, it is in this: that the sentiment 
—the proposition—is scriptural, clearly founded in revelation. 
If the use of a text can be vindicated on any ground, it is on this: 
that it conveys the authority of God to the sentiment and its 
application in the discourse. If it fail to do this, it is obnoxious 
to all the objections of Voltaire. It is worse than useless ; and 
the custom of prefixing it to pulpit discourses, in our view, is 
far more honored in the breach than the observance. 








getical discourse. It may not every variety of this species 
of discourse in form ; but, yet, as we apprehend, it does in 
substance. The preacher’s own appreliension of the truth is 
not always presented in a single proposition or in ove single 
view, but it always must appear somewhere, even if in parts. 
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We regard, then, the office of the text, and from this we de- 
duce the principle of selection and use to be this: to convey 
divine authority to the discourse. Herein it is distinguished 
from a mere motto, as well as from the motion which presents 
the subject of discussion at the bar or in the deliberative assem- 
bly. It enters into the very life of the discourse ;—rather is the 
source from which life is derived, and the vehicle by which it is 
communicated, as the seed is the source of vitality to the tree. 
It is an essential part of the duty of the preacher to elaborate 
this vital principle of the text, and through the appropriate 
organs transmit it to the proposition, in which it is to appear 
again modified by the soil in which it has germinated, as the 
trunk from which the branch, foliage, and fruit of the entire dis- 
course shall be derived. Since, moreover, preaching loses its 
essential character whenever it Joses this divine authority from 
its inculcations, or, what in the present case is tantamount to 
this, whenever it appears to the hearer to lose this authority, it 
becomes necessary that the sentiment of the discourse not only 
be in fact revealed in the word of God, but also be clearly 
shown to be thus revealed by means of a lucid exposition. It 
must be made to appear to the comprehension of the popular 
mind, that the sentiment is the “mind of the will of God” in 
the particular passage of Scripture on which the discourse is 
founded ;—not merely that it is a possible sentiment which the 
passage may convey, but he sentiment ; otherwise, obviously, 
no positive authority from inspiration is derived to the discourse. 

Inasmuch, however, as a discourse is a development of a 
truth in the mind of the preacher, it is evident that this divinely 
authorized sentiment must enter into his mind and partake of 
its forms of thought and feeling. In other words, it is essential 
to the perfect development of truth in a discourse, that it be 
embodied in the forms of the individual mind. Until this take 

lace, it is foreign to that mind. The mind cannot enter into 
it and quicken it with its own life. The development, if possi- 
ble, must be one in which there is no life. It must be in modes 
whelly independent of the laws of the preacher’s mind, It can- 
not possess the characteristics of his creative spirit. It is not, 
strictly, of his paternity. 

This iipress of the preacher’s mind, must, of course, be after 
the present state of the miad, as determined not only by natural 
idiosyncracies, by education and habit, but, also, by the particu- 
lar circumstances, occasion, and design of the discourse. All 
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these enter into the soil in which the divine seed of truth is ger- 
minated, and determine the character of its development. Thus, 
while we retain for preaching its essential character—divine 
authority derived from the Scriptures, we yet provide for the 
fullest activity of the preacher’s creative spirit. Thus the objec- 
tion of Voltaire to the use of a text, that it imposes on the 
preacher the toilsome labor of regulating a whole discourse by 
asingle line, is obviated ; for no such shackles as are implied 
in the objection are laid on freedom of invention. The scrip- 
tural text is but the occasion of suggesting truth, which, as con- 
natural to mind, must find in it a free reception, neither con- 
straining nor constrained. As food, rather, in the process of 
assimilation in order to a new form of appearance, it quickens, 
refreshes, and strengthens. Nor, further, is there any necessary 
limitation placed on the preacher’s power to adapt truth to the 
particular circumstances of the case. If all preaching, in order 
to be such, must be founded ultimately on the word of God; if 
the preacher can never, in compatibility with his distinctive 
character, desire to go out of that divine record for fundamental 
truth, the widest liberty is allowed that the nature of the case 
allows. For although specific applications of truth are not made 
in the word of God to all the varying circumstances of individ- 
ual minds, still the general principles are there Jaid down which 
are required for any conceivable exigency of human life. Nor, 
on the other hand, is the view we have given justly liable 
to the charge of dangerous |atitudinarianism, as sanctioning a 
too free use of scriptural truth. For while the sentiment of a 
discourse, in accordance with the foregoing principles, may 
sometimes be given in the original scriptural form, never, how- 
ever, except when that is coincident with the form of the 
preacher’s mind, yet, even when transformed and colored by his 
peculiar modes of view, it can never, by the correct application 
of those principles, go beyond the word of God; but must ever, 
as still retaining the authority of inspiration, remain circum- 
scribed within it. This constitutes the very calling and func- 
tion of the preacher as set apart to the “ ministry of the word ;”’— 
that he not only select that truth of inspiration which the occa- 
sion requires,—rightly divide the word—but that he make the 
actual application to the minds and hearts of his hearers, in 
specific exhortations or reproofs, encouragements or warnings, 
doctrines or duties, which their peculiar condition demands. 
This ministry of the word must unquestionably be in the use of 
that language which he, as an individual, has learned to use 
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In other words, the truth of God must be clothed in that form 
of language in which alone it can appear to him to be truth in 
its particular bearings and applications. 

It is involved in all that has been said, that a perfect dis- 
course must proceed from truth as its gem. It becomes neces- 
sary here to determine more strictly what is implied in this 
statement ; especially, asit would seem, vague notions are enter- 
tained in regard to what truth is when considered as the germ 
of a discourse. It is not enough, then, that the terms employed 
to express what is regarded as the sentiment of the discourse, 
properly correspond to the particular ideas intended to be ex- 
pressed. The phrase, thus, “ the righteousness of God,” is cor- 
rectly employed to denote certain ideas, or a certain complex 
idea. But, as we shall see, properly speaking it expresses no 
truth. Nor is it enough that the ideas thus denoted have their 
corresponding objects, either possible or actual. There may be 
a “ God” and a “ righteousness,” or, more correctly, there may 
be a righteousness which is divine, and yet no truth be express- 
ed in the phrase. For nothing is yet affirmed or denied. It is 
not asserted that there is “a righteousness of God ;”’ nor that 
“ God is righteous ;” nor yet that the righteousness of God 
possesses certain characteristics, or is exercised in certain ways, 
or is manifested in certain modes. In short, there is no truth 
which can be regarded as a germ of a discourse until there is a 
proposition expressed or implied; until, in logical terms, there 
is a subject, predicate and copula. Without this, there can be 
no life in a theme of discourse which can give it development. 
Without this, it is impossible for the mind to proceed one step 
in invention. Paradoxical as this may appear at first to some, 
we are confident that they have only to understand fully what 
is meant by it, in order to be fully satisfied of its correctness. It 
is not meant, then, that a single term denoting a single idea 
may not be the cause or occasion of a thousand suggestions. 
The “sovereignty of God,” or the divine sovereignty distinctly 
apprehended, may put the mind on an sntiheneralte variety of 
views and apprehensions. It may lead to thoughts on God, his 
infinite nature, his perfections; and the mind may go off into 
any one of these various particular views, and follow one after 
another without end. But this is nothing but idle musing— 
empty reverie. There is no development of truth here; no 
invention in the proper sense. It is not till the mind conceives 
a proposition; as “ God is a Sovereign,’ that it has any hold 
upon the subject for applying its inventive powers. 
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It is to be remarked, moreover, that it is not essential that the 
theme of a discourse should be actually presented in the form of 
a logical proposition. In many cases it would defeat in a great 
measure the very object of a discourse thus to state it. In all 
discourses, in fact, in which the design is not to prove, or to per- 
suade, but to inform or excite, it would be very difficult to 
gather the subject into the compact form of a logical proposi- 
tion. lf, for example, it were the object of the preacher to 
enumerate the particulars which enter into the complex idea of 
the “divine sovereignty ’’—to describe it, or to vindicate the 
particular exercises of it; or to set forth the occasions on which 
it is exercised, or the like,it might be difficult to gather together 
into one single proposition all the various items of thought. 
This is, however, not at all at variance with what we have laid 
down. In all these cases there is a virtual copula, which makes 
the discourse, in each, one single discourse, having one vital 
principle diffusing itself into all the members. The distinction 
between a mere title and a thesis is thus apparent. A title de- 
termines nothing. It simply points to a particular road, along 
which somewhere the mind of the hearer or reader will find the 
subject. A proposition defines the exact field within which the 
view is confined. The title “ History of France” thus tells us 
nothing as to what is to be the subject of the work. | It may be 
a disquisition on the necessary ideas which make up this com- 
plex notion; what, in other words, is meant by the term “ his- 
tory,” and what country is meant by the term “ France.” It 
may be a critique on some history that has appeared. [t may 
be designed only to indicate the necessary sources from which a 
history of France must be derived. It is not till we pass to the 
proposition, ‘* the History of France is so and so,” that we get 
the proper thesis. So also in that part of the composition of a 
discourse which is called invention, it is not until the mind has 
planted itself on this copula—this is, that it can do any thing 
in its work. It is precisely here, we imagine, that the great 
difficulty of composing, particularly in young writers, lies. 
They have no idea of what they are to do, because their subject 
has not passed into the form ofa proposition. The subject ma 
be ever so familiar to them; they may be at no loss for words ; 
but still the mind refuses to work. Let the theme be, for illus. 
tration, “hope.” It is evident that they cannot move a ste 
until they have determined what they are to do with their sub- 
ject; whether show that there is such a feeling in the human 
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breast as hope ; or describe in what hope consists, or distinguish 
it from other affections ; or enumerate the objects or conditions 
of hope. This determination must be made at the outset ; and 
when it is made, the subject has assumed the nature of a logical 
proposition. 

It is in the copula, we apprehend, that we are to seek the 
outermost limits of unity in a discourse. We say outermost 
limits. For, although it always must cireumscribe and include 
every subject of which rhetorical unity can be predicated; yet 
it does not always coincide with the precise limits of such unity. 
It is merely an ultra quem non boundary; by no means, 
always a citra quem non. That is, umty is not always 

reserved when the subject can be presented in the form of a 
ogical proposition. For instance, in a discourse on the “ pas- 
sion of Christ,” in which the design is to exhibit the peculiari- 
ties which characterize it, unity will not be preserved, unless 
the discourse throughout be managed so as to accomplish one 
definite purpose in the hearer’s mind—either inform his under- 
standing merely, or, including this as a subordinate end, aim to 
excite his feelings, as of gratitude, confidence, love. With the 
latter design in view, unity would be violated, if instruction of 
the intellect were made any where any thing more than a mere 
subordinate object. This information of the understanding may 
be necessary, in order to the excitation of the feelings; it may 
constitute a great part of the discourse. It must, nevertheless, 
be colored throughout by the pathetic character of the ultimate 
design of the discourse. It must not follow exclusively and in- 
dependently the laws of the mere didactic. Those laws, on the 
other hand, must throughout bend to the higher authority of 
athetic discourse, and be interpreted and applied accordingly. 
uch that would be demanded for a mere intellectual appre- 
hension of the subject, must be passed over. Circumstances 
unimportant to such an apprehension, will need to be dealt 
upon, explained, and set forth at length, amplified and elevated 
by a suitable verbal expression. All discourse, thus centering 
as to its object, in the mind of the hearer, we must find the de- 
termining limits of unity there, and not in the subject merely. 
It still remains true, that not only does this unity of object fre- 
quently coincide with the proper unity of subject, as perhaps 
rally in didactic and argumentative discourse, but always 
his objective unity falls within the copula of a logical propo- 
sition. 
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We have thought proper to speak in this excursive and un- 
methodical manner, of that logical unity in a discourse which 
is founded on the copula, not merely because it is sometimes 
convenient to make use of this more genuine test, in judging of 
the unity of a discourse ; nor merely that we might more fully 
indicate how far we coincide in opinion with those who find 
here the determination of unity in all discourse; but, also, be- 
cause, in the actual construction of a discourse, it is in this that 
the speaker must find his first limits; from within these limits 
he is at liberty to draw supplies at his will; this field he must 
thoroughly survey, or he cannot know that all the essential 
means, or even the best means within his reach, are actually 
employed to accomplish his end. Indeed, for one great part of 
his work— logical invention—this is his only unity. In pure 
didactics, as in systems of science, in narrative and explanatory 
discourse, where the information of the understanding is aimed 
at, as well as in argumentation, as has been before intimated, 
this is the only unity, unless the discourse be regarded as con- 
structed for particular minds, with partial or erroneous views. 
Where, however, the feelings are to be aroused, or the will is 
to be moved,* the boundaries of unity become contracted. We 
proceed now to point out more distinctly and fully the precise 
nature of this unity, and to show the grounds of its necessity in 
a perfect discourse. We shall confine ourselves mainly to a 
purely dialectic consideration of the subject, deriving our illus- 
trations from the definitions we have already presented. 

The position before indicated, that the true unity of a dis- 
course must be sought in the object to be effected in the hearer’s 
mind, is sustained by the consideration that a discourse is a 
product of art, and must subinit to all the esthetic principles of 
art. Now it enters into the essence of an art, that it have a 
definite end, which is pursued by a regular method. Art, as 
critical or esthetic, fixes its eye at this proposed end as at a 
focal point, and every ray that comes from the subject, which 
is not concentrated there, it excludes, as not within its pre- 
scribed method. It takes in that focal point the single beam 


* We leave out of the enumeration the imagination, be- 
cause it can never be a lawful object with the preacher to aim 
merely or chiefly at the gratification of that department of the 
mind. The imagination is to be pleased only with a view to 
an ulterior end. 
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that is collected upon it, and so much of the radiant as furnishes 
that beam, and nothing more. All besides is extraneous to it, 
and is rejected. Here is the entire outline of that form, beyond 
which it does not Jook, and within which it requires there should 
be perfect fulness. It is evident, now, that it is the end which 
determines and limits every thing. The end determines the 
quantity of material, and the method in which it is disposed. 
It is true that certain limitations exist in the material. A 
sculptor would be accounted mad, who should undertake to 
chisel a Venus from a block of granite ; as would be a preacher, 
who should aim to awaken a feeling of holy confidence in God 
from the history of Judas. So, also, the development of the 
subject towards a given end must, as proceeding from the sub- 
ject, be governed in some measure by it. Still, it is clear, that 
the subject does not, in the first place, absolutely determine the 
particular end; and, in the next place, while the development 
must proceed naturally, that is, in a manner corresponding to 
the character of the subject, there is nothing in that to deter- 
mine the direction. It is the end in view that at last comes in 
and directs the whole. Until that end appear, art evidently 
can judge nothing respecting the development. It might as 
well attempt to pass criticism on a pile of brick and mortar, 
while still ignorant of the purpose for which it was thrown 
together. It is true, brick and mortar would be very unfit 
materials for an obelisk. It is true, that brick and mortar must 
be laid together somewhat differently from blocks of granite, 
or wood of Lebanon. But, after all, art has nothing to do with 
the structure till the end or design is determined. Now, the 
very nature of the discourse fixes that end in the mind of the 
hearer. For wherefore does a man speak, but to enlighten, 
convince, please, arouse, or persuade; in short, effect some 
change in the mind of another. And these ends of instruction, 
conviction, and the rest, are essentially distinct, and must be 
sought by essentially different means. We are driven to the 
conclusion thus, that the unity of discourse must be found in the 
end to be effected, in the understanding, imagination, passions, 
or will of the hearer. 

The necessity of this unity in a perfect discourse, is stil] fur- 
ther shown, from a consideration of the nature of method. 
Method is involved in the very idea of art. As art implies an 
end, so it implies a way to that end; and method is but that 
way. There aré two things which relatively to each other 
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determine the law of method. These are the subject and the 
end proposed. If the end be conviction, then a perfect method 
requires that all in the subject fitted to produce conviction in 
the mind addressed, or at least so much as in the circumstances 
can best be brought forward to effect that purpose, be applied 
in a manner according with the laws of conviction on the mind 
of the hearer. There may be much in the subject fitted to in- 
struct. There may be much addressed to gratify the imagina- 
tion; much to move the passions ; but all this must be separated 
and set aside, and left behind, and nothing but what is suited to 
convince be taken. It must be borne in mind, however, at the 
time, that the soul is not a mere bundle of separate faculties and 
susceptibilities ; but that it is essentially one; and no department 
of its nature is influenced independently of the rest. To con- 
vince effectually, you must often work on the feelings, amuse 
the fancy, inform the intellect. Still, a perfect method requires 
that these aims be always strictly subordinate. So, also, what 
of the subject is thus taken must be borne directly forward to 
the proposed end—conviction. The argument may be clothed, 
no matter how richly, with the dress of the imagination ; it may 
be animated, no matter how thoroughly, with passion ; pro- 
vided, always, that the hearer be only the more disposed thereby 
to admit it and feel its force. Whatever is done aside from 
this, especially whatever tends to lessen the force of argument, 
or to divert its aim from the mind of the hearer, is a deviation 
from the law of a perfect method. 

The same argument in proof of the necessity of unity in a 
perfect discourse, a unity determined by the object to be effect- 
ed in the hearer’s mind, may be presented in another form, as 
derived from the idea of a discourse. We mean, when we speak 
of a discourse, certainly not two or more discourses. We mean 
one discourse. Now, what gives unity to a discourse? How do 
we distinguish, here, between unity and plurality? Is it enough 
that all be contained in a single volume? Is it enough that all 
can be delivered in the space of an hour, less or more? Is 
unity determined by volume or time? Is it determined by the 
unity of the occasion ; so that if a preacher in the first half hour 
speak on the subject of faith, and in the second of the millen- 
nium, his discourse is one; but if he present to-day one part of 
his argument in proof of the divine sovereignty, and the other 
the next week, his discourses are two? _Is it determined by the 
unity of the subject ; so that the discourse is perfectly one, if a 
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man, discoursing on the cross of Christ, should devote one half 
of his time to the question whether Christ bore his cross all the 
way to Calvary, and the other to an enumeration of the bless- 
ings purchased by his death? What determines a discourse to 
be one, unless it be a single end pursued steadily from the begin- 
ning of it to the close ? : 

We are fully aware that contradictions to this idea may seem 
to abound on all sides around us. Perhaps a great part of the 
discourses that we hear, and a great part of those that we find 
in books, may seem to contradict this representation of unity in 
discourse. Preachers have not regarded unity as lying here. 
But is it not possible that the fullest and clearest convictions of 
the reason may be violated in practice? At all events, is it not 
possible that habits and customs may prevail for a long time in 
the community, which not a member of that community, when 
the matter is clearly presented to his mind, but will admit to be 
in violation of reason? But we must not suppose that there has 
been so much ignorance and mistake. We need carefully to 
distinguish, here, between a merely verbal and a strictly logical 
unity. A preacher who should announce his subject in the 
forms of the following partition: “I shall speak, first, of the 
nature of evangelical repentance ; in the second place, show it 
to be a scriptural duty; and, in the third place, present some 
motives for the immediate performance of this duty,” merely 
violates verbal unity. While, undoubtedly, it would be far bet- 
ter to make the verbal form in all respects perfect, and while a 
skilful artist would carefully avoid any such deformities and dis- 
crepancies in his work, still, so far as the development of the 
truth is concerned, the above partition does not offend against 
the law of unity. In order to induce men to repentance, which 
may bethe high object in the supposed discourse, it may be 
necessary to explain the nature of repentance, and to show that 
it is enjoined in the word of God. If these particular objects 
were strictly subordinated to this ultimate end, unity. would 
have been preserved. 

It might seem at first sight, too, that the appending of infer- 
ences, remarks, observations, and the like, so customary through- 
out Christendom, would be in violation of strict unity. Doubt- 
less unity is, in this usage, frequently violated, but by no means 
necessarily. The ultimate end in all preaching is, as we have 
before said, practical goodness; in other words, the direction and 
confirmation of the will in the way of holiness. But, in order 
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to move the will, it is necessary to arouse the feelings, to con- 
vince the judgment, or enlighten the understanding. So, in 
order to move the affections, it is necessary to convince of the 
reality of the object towards which they are to be excited, and 
to exhibit what in it is fitted to attract them. Explanation of 
the terms of a proposition is likewise necessary to a conviction 
of its truth : still further, the conviction of a general truth does 
not necessarily secure an actual assent to all the particulars 
comprehended in it. Hence, consistently with a regard to the 
strictest unity, the subject may be carried forward from one 
general truth to various particulars involved in it; from expla- 
nation to conviction, and from conviction or explanation to the 
excitement of the feelings, and from either to appeals to the 
controlling principle of the soul. But it is equally clear that 
the reverse process cannot be adopted, as is, in fact, often done, 
without destroying unity. To turn from appeals to the affections 
back to argumentation or explanation is, so to speak, advancing 
backwards ; a new course is taken, and unity of method is lost. 

There is, moreover, what is called the topical method of 
preaching, which it may appear difficult to vindicate with this 
view of unity in a discourse, and which yet we find adopted by the 
most celebrated and most successful preachers. The distinctive 
characteristic of this kind of preaching is, that the subject is 
distributed into several propositions, which are discussed each by 
itself, and with little or no reference to each other, or to any 
one finalend. Sometimes, indeed, it may happen that a complex 
subject may be treated topically, as it is termed, without any 
necessary violation of unity. In an exegetical discourse, founded 
on any passage of Scripture, the most direct method may some- 
times be that which is indicated by the several logical phrases 
of the text. So also in other kinds of discourse, what is called 
the topical method may happen to coincide with that which 
the just development of the subject may require. But these 
coincilences are merely accidental ; and, in truth, this topical 
method, regarded as a distinct species, is founded on no correct 
idea of proper method, and can be justified on no principle 
whatever. Indeed, the very phrase, topical method, involves 
contradiction and absurdity, and the propriety of using it can be 
supported only in indulgence to human weakness and error; for, 
if method implies any thing necessarily, it implies unity, and a 
topical method is a method which has no proper unity. At 
least, if we may judge from the examples that are given to 
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illustrate this kind of method, there is no unity, as determined 
by the end proposed to be attained in the hearer’s mind. 

It was, we apprehend, this false method which occasioned 
Fenelon’s* rejection of divisions in a discourse. It is plain that he 
did not condemn what sometimes goes under the name of division. 
He recommends thus, in opposition to what he calls “ our [the 
French] method of dividing,” the practice of Demosthenes and 
Tully. And these men, he says, in these very words, “ pointed 
out carefully all those things that ought to be distinguished ; to 
each of them they assigned its proper place.” Fenelon, then, 
at the very time when discarding division, distinctly recognized 
the necessity of distinguishing the parts of a subject, and, more- 
over, the necessity of arrangement, which presupposes what 
may without impropriety be denominated division. But it may 
be profitable to endeavor to get a still more clear and distinct 
notion of Fenelon’s idea of that division which he so utterly 
repudiates as irreconcilable with all true eloquence. He every 
where regards the ancients as true models in oratory. If any 
one of the ancient orators could be singled out as exemplifying 
more exactly than any other his idea of a perfect method, free 
from al] that false division which offends him so much, it would 
be, without doubt, Demosthenes, every one of whose orations, he 
expressly says, “is a close chain of reasoning.” Let us 
examine for a moment, then, one of his perfect models. We 
will take that first of all oratorical performances, the oration 
for Ctesiphon. The apparent subject in this oration was the 
alleged illegality of a certain decree proposed by Ctesiphon in 
the senate of Athens. The only issue that could be made from 
the charge against Ctesiphon was this of illegality ; and the 
only points to be considered were, Are the allegations in the 
decree of Ctesiphon true, as the law requires? Was Demos. 
thenes, as an officer of the state, debarred by ]aw from the pri- 
vilege of receiving acrown? And were the time and place of 
the proposed coronation in accordance with the laws of Athens 
providing for such matters? These questions arise at once 
from the three counts of Aéschines’ indictment. But it is 
evident that neither Adschines nor Demosthenes regarded this 
as the main issue of thecase. A®schines, indeed, most earnestly 
insists that Demosthenes should be confined to this issue of 
illegality ; but, at the same time, he shows that he did not 


* Dialogues on Eloquence. 
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regard this as the great question, and directs his efforts toward 
quite another issue, involving that of illegality, indeed, but other- 
wise widely to be distinguished from it. The true issue of the 
case was between Demosthenes and AEschines as personal rivals, 
and representing two great political parties and systems of 
administration. The decision involved the triumph of one party 
and the overthrow of the other. These two systems of policy 
were not, indeed, viewed on their own exclusive merits. With 
the utmost art all the personal qualities and acts of the two 
great representatives of those adverse systems were wrought up 
into the comparison. The true parties in the trial were not 
Ctesiphon and the state, but Demosthenes and Aéschines. It 
was, therefore, but a small thing with either advocate to secure 
the condemnation or acquittal of Ctesiphon. The great and 
single object proposed by each was to produce in the minds of 
the judges a conviction that in all their relations to the state, in 
a just comparison of their personal characters and civil conduct, 
hiaself was deserving of approbation and his adversary of con- 
demnation. At this one object Demosthenes aims the whole of 
his oration. Starting from the position in which the case lay 
in the minds of the judges, after the oration of Aéschines, he 
proceeds we cl forward, clearing his way as he advances, 
adapting himself in his thoughts, his feelings, his language, all 
along strictly to the stage of his progress ; at first modestly, as 
if in doubt of his reception by his judges ; then more confidently ; 
and, finally, with the most commanding assurance of triumph, 
till he fastens his cause firmly on the convictions of his judges. 
Here we find, indeed, Fenelon’s “close chain of reasoning.” 
In one sense there is nothing broken. Certainly there is pro- 
gress every where—no halting, no retrogression, no digression. 
There is, strictly, no repetition. His work at the time is tho- 
roughly done, and he has no occasion to turn back to supply a 
defect. All, indeed, is perfect, admirable, divine. But is there 
no division? If it be essential to division that the parts should 
be designated numerically—as first, secondly, etc.—then there 
is no division. If it be essential to division that all the topics 
which are to be introduced be distinctly announced at the outset, 
then we find no such division here. But we do find parts; we 
find also express intimations of transition from one part to 
another; we find even a logical distribution of most of the parts 
of his oration formally given in the beginning. Demosthenes’ 
eloquence is not the eloquence of Chatham—a storm-cloud of 
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passion, dazzling, indeed, with electric flashes of thought, yet 
wild, orderless, except in the wild order of stormy passion. It 
is more like the tropical sun—mild and gentle at its first rising, 
kindling with brighter light and intenser heat with regular 
progress, till every thing that comes under its path lies scorched, 
withered, and prostrate under its mid-day beams. Every where 
there is aim, progress, order. Its effects are not transient, like the 
eloquence in which passion predominates over reason—in which 
reason only so far is admitted as is necessary to communicate pas- 
sion; for even passion participates in a rational soul, and must be 
addressed in a rational way. In Demosthenes, passion is ever 
but a subordinate—an auxiliary. Intellect ever predominates 
and rules and directs every thing. His method, consequently, 
is method in its true sense—ever progressive towards a definite 
end which is never lost sight of. While passion is not wanting 
—while intellect is ever fired with passion, we may still trace 
the progress; may even measure off the several stages. He 
never forgot that his judges were men ; and with perfect art he 
allows them from time to time periods of repose from the ex- 
haustion of strained attention. More than this, he places along 
his way the mile-stones which might indicate to them the fact 
and the degree of their progress. In this respect it would seem 
as if Fenelon’s precepts had been at the helm of all his move- 
ments. Indeed, we cannot better illustrate the method of De- 
mosthenes in this oration, or Fenelon’s idea of a perfect plan of 
a discourse, than by quoting his language, and then comparing 
with it the actual course adopted by Demosthenes. “ We ought 
at first,” says Fenelon,* “to give a genera! view of our subject, 
and endeavor to gain the favor of the audience by a modest and 
insinuating introduction, and the genuine marks of candor and 
probity. Then we should establish those principles on which 
we design to argue; and in a clear, easy, sensible manner pro- 
pose the principal facts, dwelling on the cireumstances which 
we intend to make use of afterwards. From these principles 
and facts we must draw just consequences, and argue in such @ 
clear and well-connected manner, that all our proofs may sup- 
port each other; and so be the more easily remembered. Beery 
step we advance, our discourse ought to grow stronger, so that 
the hearers may feel more and more the force of the truth; and 


* Dialogue II. on Eloquence. We have followed mainly the 
translation of Mr. Stevenson. 
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then we ought to display it in such lively images and movements 
as are proper to excite the passions.” Such is the method, in 
every feature enumerated, pursued by Demosthenes. We have 
“the modest and insinuating introduction ;”? the “ general view 
of the subject,” with the mode of handling it; the “ facts”? and 
“circumstances” constituting the technical “ narration ;” then 
the particular statement of the proposition with the mode of 
defending it, so far as it could with propriety be made, and then 
the argument presented in “such a clear and well-connected 
manner, that all the proofs support one another.” What is to 
be particularly observed is, that these several parts of division 
are all indicated by the orator as he passes from one to another. 
Such a division, then, as this is not what Fenelon condemns. 
But there is something more to be remarked on the method of 
this oration ; for we have not yet indicated its entire plan and 
scope. We have before said that the defence of Ctesiphon was 
not the main object of the oration. Were this the case, the 
orator would have stopped with the defence of the illegality ; 
with the vindication of the impeached allegations in the decree 
that Demosthenes was worthy to receive a crown; the 

that no law prohibited his receiving it, and the defence of the 
time and place of the coronation. This defence occupies less 
than one half of the oration. When this is completed, this 
defence of “ the illegality,” to which A€schines was so anxious 
to confine him, he has accomplished but a small part of his de- 
sign, although an indispensable part. From this point his 
manner and tone are wholly changed, indicating an important 
change in the course of his argument. Now he becomes the 
assailant; and now, instead of the warrior behind his shield, 
coolly protecting himself against the arr. s of a distant enemy, 
we find the hot combatant in the onset and charge, bearing down 
his foe, able no longer to assail, but satisfied to defend, with all 
the force of argument and invective Here lies the unity of this 
master-piece of oratory. Here is seen the perfectness of its 
method. All this Fenelon fully approves. Yet here is division 
—all that can be meant by division in a discourse. What then 
is that division which drew forth so severe denunciations from 
this able critic? If we turn to the pulpit eloquence of France, 
we shall see at once that it was not a division of the one subject 
in a discourse ; but, in strict language, a division of the discourse 
into two or more subjects. We shall find what some at least 
have described as the topical method. Even the very first of 
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French preachers, worthy to be ranked among the first orators 
of the world, are not free from what we, perhaps presumptuously 
but yet, we think, supported by the authority of Fenelon, firmly 
believe to be a serious defect and fault. We may open a volume 
of their sermons almost at random for an exemplification. We 
will take the sermon of Massillon “for the day of the Epi- 
phany.”* His text is Matt. 2: 2,“ We have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him.” His plan is thus proposed, 
“ Let us collect these three characters indicated in our gospel, 
which may instruct us in all our duties in respect to the truth: 
truth received, truth dissembled, truth persecuted.” We discover 
here, indeed, certain propositions finely balanced against each 
other, all sustaining some relation to a centre truth—three graces 
dancing together around a common throne. But we fail to see 
any vital connexion between them ; any oneness of object pur- 
sued in them ; any thing worthy of the name of method observed 
in the discussion of them. We might read or hear the discourse 
with deep interest. We might leave it deeply impressed. But 
no one thought has been fixed in our convictions. All is vague 
and indefinite. In fact we have three different discourses instead 
of one. 

Perhaps no one of the French preachers has exerted a more 
powerful and extensive influence on the character of our preach- 
ing than Saurin. We find in him every where the same char- 
acteristic in regard to the plan of his discourses, It matters little 
where we open the volume. The sermon “ on the little success 
of Christ’s ministry ” will fairly exemplify the character of his 
discourses in the particular we are considering. It is founded 
on Rom. 9: 21, “ All day long I have stretched forth my hands 
unto a disobedient and gainsaying people.”’ He thus lays out 
his plan. “I design, first, to show you the unsuccessfulness of 
Christ’s ministry as a prodigy, as an eternal opprobrium to that 
nation in which he exercised it. And I intend, secondly, to 
remove your astonishment, after I have excited it ; and by making 
a few reflections on you, yourselves, to produce in you a convic- 
tion, yea, perhaps, a preservation of a certain uniformity of cor- 
ruption, which we cannot help attributing to all places and to 
all times.’’} 


* (Euvres de Massillon, Tom. I. p. 102. Paris Ed. 1835. 
+ Sermons translated by R. Robinson, Vol. III. p. 129, Lond. 
Ed, 1796. 
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These specimens will suffice to show how far Fenelon was 
justified in his criticism on French preaching. “There remains 
no true unity after such divisions, seeing they make two or three 
different discourses, which are joined into one only by an arbi- 
trary connexion.” They will, also, we think, suffice to show 
that what is called the topical method, in so far as it is to be 
distinguished from other species of method, is necessarily de- 
structive of unity, and is unworthy, except in the loosest use 
of language, to receive the name of method. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves, in endeavoring to show 
the indispensableness of unity to a perfect discourse, to the merely 
dialectic argument—to that which is derived from the very idea 
of adiscourse, as being a product of art, and therefore necessarily 
implying a definite end, and a regular method which ever aims 
at one, and, also, implying unity of design in the very denom- 
ination—a discourse. But we may be met here by the objection, 
that names are of little account; if preaching may effect its 
object, as it would seem to be admitted it may, without this nice 
attention to the principles of art, it is idle to shackle one’s self by 
endeavoring to observe them: it is wiser and better to leave 
genius to its own course, unbridled and unfettered. It would be 
enough to say, in answer to this, that the terms we have used 
denote, we believe, ideas that agree with their objects; and only 
so far as there is this accordance, is there any force in the argu- 
ment we have presented. Hence, unless human reason is un- 
worthy of confidence where, if any where, it is entitled to it, in 
the construction of language, such an argument, in its nature, is 
the most conclusive of all arguments. But we may take other 
ground. We may maintain that even genius cannot prosecute 
its flight so happily and so successfully in any other way ; that 
preaching cannot, in any other way, accomplish so well its 
object. 

Genius has its laws of working. It is but a property of the 
reason, and is subject to the laws of reason. It is in the highest 
degree absurd, to suppose that it can soar as well out of its ele- 
ment as in it; that it can pursue its divine work of creation as 
successfully against the very principles of its rational nature, as 
in accordance with them. When is genius successful in its 
work? Is it when it is aimless? What is a perfect product 
of genius? Is it not necessarily one that has form, regularity, 
design ; in short, oneness in its object? But, in fact, when is 
the creative work of genius most happily accomplished? When, 
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judging from experience, does the mind invent most easily, 
most happily ? We answer, with unhesitating confidence, never 
but when there is unity in its aim. It is even to this that Mas- 
sillon owes his brilliant success as a pulpit orator. He aimed 
ever and only at the heart of his hearer. He never sought at 
the same time to amuse the fancy, to convince the judgment, to 
instruct even the intellect, as predominant or co-ordinate ob- 
jects. He seized the richest and boldest images, he wielded 
the strongest arguments, he concentrated upon his subject the 
intensest light of illustration, only that he might more effectually 
reach the heart. He failed only in not having pursued a strict 
unity in thus reaching the heart. There are emotions of a 
mutually opposing nature in the human soul; they cannot co- 
exist in their most vehement exercises ; and when accidentally 
existing at the same time, they strive each to master and ex- 
terminate the other. He, therefore, who endeavors to awaken 
such contrary emotions at the same time in the bosom, and ex- 
cite them to their highest degrees of exercise, must necessarily 
fail of his object. Even where the emotions are not thus directly 
opposed to each other, it is not always the case that the soul 
will burn most deeply when the fuel is divided and fed out to 
different sensibilities. It is an undisputed law of the human 
mind, that its convictions and its passions go out farthest when 
but a single direction is opened to them ; that its impressions are 
strongest and deepest when the die is single and unchanged. 
Thus in both ways does unity of object perfect the discourse. 
It facilitates invention in the speaker, and deepens impression 
in the hearer. 

We have dwe't thus long on the nature of unity, and its 
necessity in a perfect discourse, because this is funda:ental. 
For it is the condition of all life in eloquence, as well as in 
every thing else ; and without it, there is no such thing as de- 
velopment possible or conceivable. Even when a speaker im- 
presses to some degree without observing it in its strictness, 
there is a partial observance. In fact, in every sch case, there 
are unities corresponding with the number of objects pursued. 
Each of these may have its life, and so far its impressiveness. 
Weare ever reminded, in such case, however,of the poverty pt the 
soil, which, instead of sending up to heaven a tall majestic tree, 
with its stately trunk and wide expanded branches, its exuberant 
foliage and perfect fruit, can produce only sorry shrub oaks, 
numerous it may be, but worthless. The distinct conception of 
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the essential unity of a discourse, as defined by the particular 
object in the hearer’s mind, brings with it, by their necessary 
connexion, every other idea that enters into the discourse. It 
affords the only stand-point of criticism from which the ex- 
cellence of a discourse can be judged. 

It remains only, in order to complete our representation of the 

ideal of a perfect discourse, to consider this essential unity as 
developed, aceording to the nature of the germ or the subject, as 
conceived in the speaker’s mind. Now, from the very nature 
of truth and its correspondence with the laws of mind, this natu- 
ral development must be symmetrical. It is not more certain 
that the material particles which constitute any of the various 
crystallized substances of the earth will, if unimpeded from 
without, arrange themselves into the perfect form of a crystal, 
than that truth, brooded over and warmed into life by the con- 
templating intellect, will shoot forth, as in a growth, and ex- 
pand itself in perfect symmetry and order. Doubtless, there is 
a great diversity in mental operations. Doubtless, the same 
truth, objectively considered, will expand itself variously in 
various minds. Ihe same grain-seed would develope itself very 
differently in different soils. Moreover, the same proposition, 
as proposed from without, becomes greatly modified in the par- 
ticular mind ; and derives a hue from the peculiar color which 
constitutional temperament, habit, and the circumstances of the 
moment may impart. Still all mind, as the first great creation 
of perfect wisdom and order, the very image of its creator, in 
its unconstrained, unperverted workings, proceeds in accordance 
with the principles of order. As even, although the soil be 
feeble, the germ will still send forth a stalk, a head, a seed, 
ever proper to its kind; so the feeble intellect will develope 
truth in accordance with the peculiar nature of the truth, unless 
perverted by false taste and corrupt habits. As truth thus ever 
admits and demands this symmetrical development, so the mind, 
to be addressed, is most happily and successfully reached and 
impressed, when the truth is presented in this its natural sym- 
metry and order. 

The living unity of the thought which constitutes the subject 
of the discourse, as defined by the object, must, moreover, if it 
be preserved, maintain its own peculiar characteristics through- 
out the development. The oak developes itself ever under one 
general law. It impresses its own nobility not only on the 
trunk, the bark, the boughs, but also on the foliage and bloom. 
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In every part you detect the peculiar properties of the oak. It 
is not more unnatural for the peach to ripen on the bough of a 
sycamore, or the rich bloom of the magnolia to unfold itself on 
the chestnut, than warm appeals to the passions to be scattered 
along the path of cold narration or philosophical exposition ; 
for the branches to unite themselves to the trunk by the twigs 
and leaves, than argumentative inference and explanatory re- 
mark to follow urgent exhortation. The mind is subject to its 
own laws in all its operations, and stubbornly resists every 
effort to move it in contradiction to those laws. Truth that is 
unfolded discordantly with these laws cannot meet with a ready 
entrance. Persuasion cannot thus be made to precede convic- 
tion; nor excitement of the feelings, intellectual apprehension. 
The mind refuses to believe before it understands, and to be 
turned off from the warm sunny regions of the fancy or of the feel- 
ings to the icy sterility of pure argumentation. It equally re- 
fuses, when it would feel strongly, or think clearly and vigor- 
ously, to put itself at the beck of mere caprice, and follow the 
motions of an ignis fatuus. Not only is it repugnant to taste, 
but hostile to intellectual apprehension and conviction, as well 
as to strong feeling and decision, to mingle species with genus, 
and genus with species; to blend together in the same dis- 
course heterogeneous views, even although they may have some 
coherence with the general subject; to make oaks, in short, 
spring from corn seed, or twig and leaf from the root or trunk 
instead of from the bough and branch. 

Every living germ, finally, seeks complete and perfect devel- 
opment. Nature, unobstructed from without, never stops short 
of what is perfect in its kind. One-sided developments, trun- 
cated, or dismembered shapes, prove that her work has been 
interfered with. 

It is the undertaking of perfect art, to give nature a free and 
full development, unimpeded by any foreign force. It can 
never deem its work completed, until the development be carried 
forward in all its parts, to the suspending of the last leaf and 
the coloring of the last flower. 

Such is the conception of a perfect work of art in eloquence; 
a single germ of thought germinated in a congenial soil, ex- 

anded in natural symmetry, unity of character to completeness 
in every limb, leaf, and fibre. 

Our discussion has been so far extended, that we shall forego 
obviating some objections that may be raised to the view we 
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have presented. We entertain a firm conviction that the view 
presented is founded in truth ; and that, if we have succeeded in 
giving a proper representation of it as it lies in our own mind, it 
will commend itself to the convictions of others. If it be correct, it 
certainly is of the highest importance to the pulpit 6rator that 
he thoroughly possess himself of this idea of a perfect discourse. 
Not only will it enable him to render each particular effort 
more slective on the minds of his hearers, but it will also 
enable him to secure a richer variety to his preaching ; for every 
particular discourse will have its own particular mode of devel- 
opment. It will likewise, as we have had occasion to remark, 
contribute greatly to fertility of invention, and not less to the 
culture of taste; for every new effort in composition will afford 
a fresh occasion for the exercise of taste. It will, moreover, 
save him from that fatal mental condition into which the 
regular pastor, who, Sabbath after Sabbath, for years and 
years of a laborious life, must come before his people with the 
prepared word of exhortation and instruction, is so liable to 
fall: the habit of regarding the preparation for the pulpit a 
mere drudgery—as mechanical a thing as the treading of the 
furrow by the ploughman, calling for no effort of creative 
power, and consequently giving no spring or life to any men- 
tal faculty. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue Naturat History or Man 1n ats Spmitvat Revations. 


By Samuet Apvams, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History, Illinois College. 


Und was die innere Stimme spricht, 
Das tauscht die hoffende Seele nicht. 


ScHILier. 


Introduction. 


Aut sentient beings are subject to wants. That is, they are 
so constituted as to render the attainment of certain ends neces- 
sary to their very existence. Each animal is gifted with certain 
powers of activity, and subjected to certain instinctive desires 
or vital appetences. To find a sphere for the exertion of its 
powers,—to attain the objects of its desires, is a necessity of its 
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being. When all its powers find their appropriate sphere of 
action, and its sentient nature meets the objects towards which 
it aspires, then it is that the animal may be said to Jive and 
enjoy. To fail of either of these ends involves imperfection, 
disorder, decay, or death. No animal is a fit representative of 
his species, which is not allowed to move in the sphere assigned 
to it by its Creator. That is not the real eagle that is trained 
up within the confines of a cage. If you would see the royal 
bird in all the sublimity and perfection of his nature, you must 
view him with giant wing sporting upon the dark bosom of the 
storm, and listen to his wild scream, shrilling above the roar of 
the tempest. The rea lion is not reared within the limits of bars 
and grates. You may see him now crouching beneath the dark 
jungles of the East, and now darting with terrific fury upon the 
ee boar of the forest. 

Thus it will be seen that every animal is organized for a pe- 
culiar destiny. To reach that destiny is its good, but to fail of 
that object is to lose the great end of its existence. Happily, 
however, the countless millions of living beings that inhabit 
our earth are not doomed to this disappointment. Sentient na- 
ture, as it is displayed around us, exhibits one vast system o! 
harmonious relations. We see, on the one hand, every variety 
of active powers, each moving ina sphere of delightful activity ; 
on the other, every appetite and desire enjoying in full fruition 
all its objects of gratification. The eye is adapted to the light, 
and to receive through it the impressions of the pleasing variety 
of form and color of the objects and scenes around us. The 
wing finds delightful exertion in cleaving the buoyant air,—the 
webbed foot and fin in gliding through the liquid wave. No 
want is unsupplied ; no desire unsatisfied. Each sentient exist- 
ence awakes to the enjoyment of its season of delightful activity, 
and finds every longing satisfied, till at length it gently sinks to 
its ast repose on the kindly bosom of nature. 

These are no speculations of a vain philosophy, but the sober 
deductions of an enlightened reason. It is a principle of univer- 
sal belief, that there is somewhere in nature a supply for every 
want, a scope for the free exercise of every living power ; and 
this conviction is confirmed by the observation and experience 
of all time. Some may be disposed to maintain that there exists 
an exception to this principle in the history and present condi- 
tion of the human race. We admit the existence of an appa- 
rent exception here; and it is one object of this discussion to 
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set aside this apparent exception, and to show that all the wants 
of human nature have been provided for, and that man is placed 
within the reach of a satisfactory good. 

All will admit the truth of the principle above stated, in its 
application to the inferior animals. The known adaptations of 
the animal organs and instincts to each other and to external 
nature, form the basis of a most interesting class of deductions 
from geological phenomena. On this principle, a skillful natu- 
ralist 1s able to deduce from a single bone of an unknown animal 
the forms and connexions of the other parts, as well as the 
instincts and habits of the animal to which it belonged. The 
illustrious Cavier, by a profound study of natural history, arrived 
at such a knowledge of the great principles of harmony and 
adaptation which run through the anatomical structure of ani- 
mals, that he was able to construct from single bones models of 
entire skeletons of extinct species ; and subsequent discoveries of 
whole skeletons proved that he had not mistaken the plan of 
the great Architect of nature. From the organic remains found 
imbedded in the crust of the earth, geologists have inferred the 
forms, sizes, habits, and instincts of its primeval inhabitants. 
Thus they are able to calculate, with some degree of certainty, 
the states in which our globe has existed in past periods of time, 
as well as the changes that have swept over its surface during 
the lapse of ages. The argument runs thus: “ This bone be- 
longs to a skeleton, whose joints admit of a certain range and 
variety of motions. These motions must have been performed 
by a corresponding muscular apparatus, and connected with a 
peculiar organization of the great central organs of life, and 
of all those parts of the body subservient to them. Such an 
organization must have destined the animal to a given mode of 
life, and imposed upon it peculiar instincts and habits. At the 
time when this animal existed, the earth must have afforded it 
scope for the exercise of its powers of activity, and yielded it 
the means of Satisfying the cravings of its nature. That is, the 
earth must have been in a given state at the period when this 
animal lived. 

Thus it may be seen how the human mind, starting from so 
smail a hint as a single bone of an extinct animal, presumes to 
trace back the path of Providence through the lapse of unknown 
ages, through changes and revolutions too vast for the concep- 
tion of finite intellects. At first view, the mind is startled at the 
boldness of such gigantic conclusions from premises apparently 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. XII. NO. I. 
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so insignificant. But admit that natural history is a science— 
that it is a principle of this science that all the races of animated 
existences are provided with an ample sphere of activity and 
enjoyment; and the conclusion is bound to the premises with 
the very chain of destiny itself. Deny this principle, and you 
not only invalidate the above deductions from geological phe- 
nomena, but you sweep away the foundations of the science of 
natural history itself. Science is but the expression of the per- 
manent relations and adjustments of nature. But if this princi- 
ple is not true, there is nothing permanent in the relations of 
sentient beings. Deny this principle, and the golden chain of 
being is broken. The boasted harmony and order of nature 
become wild discord and inextricable confusion. All the gene- 
rations of past ages, together with existing races, are but the 
abortions of chance, without meaning in the system of nature, 
without definite character or fixed relations. Indeed, if this 
principle be denied, the supposed organic remains found imbed- 
ded in the crust of the earth, are no longer any evidence even 
of the existence of ancient species of animals, now extinct; 
much less of a former condition of the surface of the earth cor- 
responding to their natures. We might as well adopt the views 
of some of the earlier opposers of geological speculations, and 
contend that these supposed bones and shells of animals are 
only the accidental forms which matter assumed at its original 
formation ; if, indeed, absolute and universal skepticism were 
not a more rational conclusion from such premises. This prin- 
ciple, then, must stand, or we must cease to talk of the order of 
nature—the harmonious adjustments and consentient relations 
of universal being. 

We have dwelt with some detail upon the above illustration, 
because we wish to present clearly to the mind of the reader the 
principle which it involves, and because we intend, on this princi- 
ple, to argue from the nature of man to his relations and destiny, 
from his moral powers and spiritual wants to his spiritual rela- 
tions. It may, however, seem superfluous to expend so much 
labor upon this point, inasmuch as the universal application of 
the principle at which it aims is admitted, even by those who 
are most skeptical in matters of religion, Nay, the skeptic 
himself has ar appealed to this very principle, when he 
has imagined that it would arm him with a weapon of attack 
against the divine authority of the Bible. In this way an 
attempt has been made to invalidate the Mosaic account of the 
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creation. From the organic remains imbedded in the crust of 
the earth, it has been argued, that the history of our globe goes 
back to an antiquity far more remote, than the period fixed in 
the book of Genesis. We shall not stop to clear up this diffi- 
culty, but will simply remark, that this argument derives its 
main support from this very principle, for’ which we are con- 
tending ; viz. that nature supplies to all the races of animated 
existences a sphere for the exertion of their powers, and objects 
to satisfy their wants. The principle is true. We grant to the 
skeptic its full benefit, and all the conclusions logically deduced 
from it. We claim the advantage of the same principle in 
investigating the spiritual relations and destiny of man. 

Before entering upon the main subject, it is desirable to 
remove a prejudice which may exist in the minds of some, 
against the principle which we have attempted to illustrate, 
growing out of the scene of disorder presented by the human 
race. Admit that man is a moral being, and we have a solution 
of the moral disorder in which the race is involved, without 
invalidating the principle which runs through all the inferior 
ranks of sentient existence. That a moral being, like man, 
should for a long time fail to reap the good, that hies along the 
path of his existence, is no proof that a satisfying good nowhere 
exists for him. The possibility of going wrong is a necessary 
element in the relations of a moral being. The possibility of 
attaining a satisfying good is not only a necessary element in 
the relations of a moral being, but a claim of al] animated exist- 
ence upon the bounteous goodness of nature. The lower ani- 
mals are chained, as it were, to their destiny by the force of 
impelling and regulating instincts. They have only physical 
wants to be provided for. Man is gifted with the powers of 
reason and deliberate choice. He has intellectual and moral, 
as well as physical wants. Man may fail to attain a satisfying 
portion by preferring the transient to the permanent, the present 
to the future, the lower to the higher good. With the brute 
there isno conflict between the momentary and the enduring, 
the present and the future. With him there is no lower, no 
higher good. The present is to him fraught with an overflow- 
ing fullness of enjoyment, and the future is secured to him with- 
out hiscare orconcern. He has no intellectual and moral cray- 
ings—no conscience to rebuke his entire abandonment to the 
allurements of sense and the gratifications of the moment. 

If it be admitted, then, that man does sometimes or frequently 
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fail of a satisfying good, his condition is still reconciled to the 
harmony of nature; if it is also admitted that a real good exists 
for him, and is attainable in the struggle of moral probation to 
which he is called, especially is this true, if we consider that his 
very feeling of want and desolation is a providential means of 
detaching him from the pursuit of unsatisfying objects, and of 
leading him to the fountains of true happiness. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to blame the moral government that is over us, 
so long as man is conscious of his errors and failures, and a 
voice within prompts him to aspire towards the true good of his 
being, and to struggle on to its attainment. 

We come, next, to inquire, What are the spontaneous move- 
ments and aspirations of the human mind? What are the inhe- 
rent powers and instinctive wants of human nature? These 
questions being answered, we are led with unerring certainty 
to the existence of corresponding extezior relations, an appro- 
priate sphere of action, and satisfying objects. If it be not so, 
man is an absurdity in the system of nature. The existence of 
such an absurdity cannot be admitted, unless it be absolutely 
demonstrated, that the objects which can satisfy the wants of 
human nature, do not lie within the reach of the human facul- 
tes. 

As this inquiry is to be conducted purely upon the principles 
which are admitted in the investigations of Natural History, it 
might be supposed that the Bible should be excluded from the 
discussion. But there is one aspect, in which it may be view- 
ed in this inquiry without violating the principles which we 
have prescribed to ourselves. The Bible, so far as it relates to 
superior powers and intelligences and man’s relations to them, 
can, as we apprehend, be consistently viewed in only one of two 
aspects. It must be received as a revelation from heaven to 
man, or as a record of human thought and feeling—as the 
expression of the mind of God, or as showing the workings of 
the human mind with regard to its supposed unscen relations. 
In this latter aspect, we will consent to view the Bible in this 
discussion. It is not necessary for the purposes of this argument 
to claim for it even historical accuracy, much less divine inspi- 
ration. We will consent to view it, where the skeptic places 
it, on the same level with the pagan mythologies. We hope, 
however, in the course of this discussion, to be able by logical 
argument, to raise it from that degradation to the high elevation 
which it occupies in the mind of the true believer. 
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In investigating the wants and tendencies of human nature, 
we shall endeavor to penetrate into the secret chambers of con- 
sciousness, and elicit her testimony on the subject ; not by rack 
and torture, but by calm questionings and patient and silent 
waiting for her deliberate answers. As far as the limits which 
we have prescribed to ourselves will permit, we shall endeavor 
to trace the windings of human thought and feeling on the 
page of the historian, in the song of the poet, in the ha- 
rangue of the orator, in the mazes of mythology, and in the 
sacred books of the Hebrew and the Christian. We shall 
endeavor to catch the still small voice of humanity amid the 
rage and din of fanaticism, and to distinguish the pure gushings 
of religious emotion amidst the muddy waters of superstition. 
We shall not be very particular to inquire what have been 
the musings of theological dreamers, or what the theories of 
cold spstahidts, who would endeavor, by square and rule, to 
frame a system of the universe suited to the scale of their own 
narrow views. But the question is, How does the common mind 
feel amidst the great spectacle of nature? How does the great 
soul of humanity respond to the impression made upon it by the 
universe in which it moves ? 


The Reality of Spiritual Existences. 


In attempting to investigate the wants and tendencies of hu- 
man nature, the mind is at once struck with the uniformity with 
which man, in all ages, has pushed his hopes and his fears be- 
yond the visible and the finite, and has sought for objects to 
satisfy the longings of his soul, for a sphere for the exercise of 
his powers, in the mysterious unseen and future. In other 
words, man has ever recognized the unsatisfactory nature of a 
mere world of sense, and has sought relief for the unsatisfied 
aspirations of his nature, in his be/ief in an unseen world of 
spiritual existences. The mind is not satisfied with merely being 
able to imagine such a world and such beings. It must believe 
in them, and live in reference to them, in order to feel that it lives 
worthily. Upon this belief, and acting with reference to it, rest 
the true happiness, the real dignity of man. This last point might 
be substantiated by an extensive appeal to facts. But the read- 
er’s own observation end experience will bear ample testimony 
fo its truth. Is there, then, no spiritual world ? Are there 
no higher existences than man? Is there no nobler destiny for 
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him ihan to pine through life with unsatisfied longings, and then 
to rot in everlasting forgetfulness? Is the vital food of the soul 
a lie ?—a lie, too, which, if its real nature were discovered, 
would prove its death poison? Does a tolerably comfortable 
" existence in this life, depend upon the mind’s being able to im- 
pose upon itself all sorts of mockeries and delusions ? Or have we 
here, in analogy with the whole range of animated existence 
beside, the instincts of nature aspiring toward their real objects, 
toward the true destiny of man? This must be admitted, or 
Natural History is no longer a science. 

Thus the existence of the spiritual instincts of human nature, 
proves the existence of the spiritual objects toward which they 
move. To determine the direction and scope of these instincts, 
is to determine the natyre of the spiritual world to which 
man stands related, the character of those spiritual beings to 
whom he is allied, and his relations to them. This is the task 
upon which we now enter. 


The Being of a God. 


Man finds himself in the midst of powers over which he 
exercises no control. He is borne along by a current, which 
he can neither curb nor direct. In other words, man is con- 
pelled to feel that he is a dependent being ;—the sport of 
chance,—a prey to malignant powers,—or the child of rational, 
omnipotent Beneficence. The latter conviction is that alone in 
which the mind can rest and feel satisfied. The existence of an 
omnipotent, benevolent Deity, is a want of the human soul. 
Hence, at the first sober glance at this subject, the idea of a 
God rises in awful sublimity before the mind, as the one 
thought which has ruled the destinies of mankind from the 
earliest records of fabulous antiquity down to the present mo- 
ment. If our design were limited to the demonstration of the 
existence of a God we might stop here, and rest our argument 
upon an appeal to the universal conviction and feelings of the 
human race. We might show, that the only rational account 
of these convictions is found in the admission of the Divine 
Existence. But we propose to give the Natural History of 
the idea and belief of a God; to trace them from their first 
dawning in the infant mind to their full splendor in the matu- 
rity of reason, to show that the mind is so constituted that in 


the midst of the great spectacle of the universe it necessarily 
finds a God. 
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What then is the origin and history of this idea and belief 2 
The first step towards answering this question consists of an 
analysis of the idea. Our true notions of a Deity consist not in 
the conception of any sensible form, though this may inciden- 
tally arise in most minds in connexion with the name of God. 
The idea of a God and the belief in his existence, recognize the 
attribute of infinite power, wisdom, goodness, justice, ete., as 
embodied in the nature and character of an invisible being. 
How then does this idea spring up in the mind? The idea 
must have a foundation for its existence in nature, otherwise it 
could not exist. This foundation must consist of the phenom- 
ena of the world without and the world within conspiring to- 
gether to engender the idea. A belief in a corresponding real- 
ity is forced upon the mind, together with the idea. This will 
appear evident if we consider, that the idea of a God is made 
up of elements, which have arisen in the mind in its converse 
with the world; and that these elementary ideas have been 
forced upon the mind, together with a belief in their correspond- 
ing realities. It is impossible for the ideas of power, wisdom, 
or goodness, ever to arise in the mind apart from the belief that 
power, wisdom, and goodness, are realities. The realiiy, there- 
fore, of the divine attributes is forced upon our belief. But the 
embodying of these attributes into a person, that is, the forming 
of an idea of God, must have a foundation in nature. What, 
then, is this foundation? Is it to be found in the wayward 
sports of a truant fancy, or in the combining power of the mind, 
under the strong direction of impelling principles, which will 
not let it rest short of the idea of a God and belief in his exist- 
ence? The universality of the idea and the belief does not 
countenance the notion that they spring from the caprices of a 
prurient fancy. We are left then to the conclusion, that the 
idea of a God and belief in his existence are the results of the 
action of the mind amid the circumstances of this world. The 
attributes of Deity are forced upon the mind as realities. The 
mind is impelled by its very constitution to combine these attri- 
butes into the idea of a God, and to repose its faith on that idea, 
as the representative of a reality. Hence, it follows, that the 
idea of a God, and belief in his existence, rest upon the same 
foundation ; viz. the spontaneous workings of the human mind 
amid the spectacle of the universe. It is, moreover, proper 
to remark, that some, if not all of the attributes specified above, 
are personal attributes, and cannot be conceived of apart from a 
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erson. Hence the reality of the attribute necessarily carries 
along with it the reality of the person to whom it belongs. 

But we come to inquire a little more specifically into the 
origin in the human mind of the idea of a God and belief of his 
existence. Observe, that we are not inquiring how the being 
of a God may be demonstrated, but how the human mind in the 
process of its unfolding actually arrives at those convictions on 
the subject which it carries through life. 

Some have endeavored to trace the origin of the idea of a 
God to our feeling of dependence: which feeling, as they sup- 
pose, has stimulated the mind to create for itself, in the notion 
of Deity, an object on which it may repose its own weakness 
with trustful reliance. Our feeling of dependence, it may be 
remarked, recognizes the fact, that we have an interest ina 
power above us, which is not subject to our control. This 
feeling rather proves, that we already have some idea of Deity, 
than constitutes the medium through which we arrive at the 
idea. Indeed, this feeling is the basis of Cousin’s a priori argu- 
ment for the being of a God. But the expression may be 
changed ; and it may be alleged, that our feeling of want ori- 
ginates the idea of a God. Hunger never originated the idea o! 
food. It does, however, constitute that state of the physical 
sensibilities, which renders food necessary to animal enjoyment 
and health. Food is first recognized as such, when it actually 
satisfies hunger. The conscious wants of the human sou! con- 
stitute that state of the moral sensibilities, which renders the 
recognized existence of an omnipotent, benevolent Deity neces- 
sary to spiritual enjoyment and health. But mere want is blind. 
The mind must seek beyond itself for the objects which can 
satisfy its desires. Man can never find in the sterile waste of 
his own unsatisfied longings the objects toward which the sou! 
aspires. Hence the mind can never arrive at a recognition of 
Deity, unless a God is made known in nature, or by direct rev- 
elation. The constitutional wants and appetences of the mind 
may lead to the recognition of a Deity, when one is presented 
to it by impressions from without upon the inner consciousness 
of the soul. 

Again, it has been supposed that the idea of a God originates 
in a process of & posteriori reasoning. It is true that the ezist- 
ence of a God may be proved by such a process of reasoning. 
But let it be remembered, that this process of reasoning must 
always start with the zdea of aGod. Hence the idea must have 
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had some other origin. What other origin can it have, than é 
the spontaneous, intuitive, or instinctive recognition of Deity Si 
through nature? ‘This we believe to be the origin of the idea; 
and shall now proceed to offer some proof of the truth of this 
hypothesis. 

The mind, we say then, is not obliged to go through the 
argument from effect to cause, from design to a designer, in order 
to arrive at the idea of a God. The mind feels, if we may so 
express ourselves, the presence and operation of the divine attri- 
butes in the midst of the grand and moving spectacles of nature. 
There is not a phenomenon in nature, which is capable of 
exciting an emotion of beauty, grandeur, or sublimity, that does 
not breathe with the divine presence, and dispose the mind as it 
were to worship. 

On this point, let the appeal be made to consciousness. 



















** * * “When lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground ; 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And Ocean, groaning from his lowest bed, 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to the skies,” 







is it the mere flitting and dancing of images across the retina of 
the eye, or the striking of the aerial undulations upon the 
organ of hearing, that rouses the mind to the loftiest emotion of 
sublimity, or is it the spiritual recognition of vast power, not re- 
siding in nature, but above nature, and controlling its course ? 
When nature presents herself in her more gentle and winning 
aspects, it is not the simple distribution of light and shade that 
chains the soul in silent, sweet admiration, as it contemplates, 
but the conscious presence of the spirit of beauty pervading and 
harmonizing the scene. But this point will be better illustrated 
by bringing forward a few examples familiar to the experience 
of all. 

Go forth and bury yourself in the bosom of the lonely forest, 
or skirt along its borders, in one of those rare moments of the 
hushed silence of nature, which frequently precedes the most 
frightful storms of thunder. Not a sound breaks upon the 
solemn stillness. Not a breath of air isin motion. “ Nota leaf 
has leave to stir.’ Look and'listen. There is no motion, but 
it is not the stillness of death. There is no audible sound. Yet 
listen again. Silence itself has found a voice, which seems to 
steal upon the ear, as it were a tone from the spirit-land, awak- 
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ening in the soul om echoes, undying longings and aspi- 
rations. In scenes like this, the soul does not feel itself alone. 
It recognizes a living presence and power in the scene, before 
which it stands in silent adoration. This thought is beautifully 
expressed in the following sublimest passage ever written by 
Lord Byron, descriptive of a night scene near Geneva Lake: 


“ All heaven and earth are still, though not in sleep, 
But breathless as we grow, when feeling most, 
And silent as we stand in thoughts too deep :— 
All heaven and earth are still. From the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain coast, 

All is concentred in a life intense, 

Where not a bean, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being and a sense 

Of that, which is of all Creator and defence!” 


These are the genuine breathings of a poetic soul, giving 
utterance to the deep responses of the inner spirit to the spirit of 
nature. Such, in some degree, are the feelings of every uncor- 
rupted child of nature, when holding communion with her in her 
deep solitudes. 


“Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone.” 
But let us contemplate the same scene, as its “ concentred 
life intense” awakes into perceptible voice and action. Hark! 


“There seems a floating whisper on the hill.” 


List yet again, and feel your soul pervaded with the deep voice 
of the night-wind, as with booming swell and solemn cadence 
it breathes through the dark forest. Is it a slight tremor of the 
tympanum of the ear, or the recognition of a living, spiritual 
presence, which fills the soul with such unutterable sublimity on 
an occasion like this? Go forth on some calm sunny morn- 
ing, when the stern visage and rough voice of winter are just 
giving place to the kindly greetings of spring. As your mind 


“drinks at every pore 
The spirit of the season,” 


nature will seem pervaded with the spirit of beneficence, and to 
respond in gentle sympathy to your own grateful emotions. 
You will feel that 


“ There is a blessing in the air 
That seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field.” 
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Go, stand upon the trembling verge of the mighty cataract of 
Niagara, and contemplate it in all its mingled elements of sub- 
limity and beauty,—its deep, awful plunge,—its robe of glit- 
tering spray,—its rainbow diadem,—its “ voice of many waters” 
—and you will feel that you are in the presence—nay, within 
the grasp of a power that is the pervading, ruling, and har- 
monizing spirit of the scene. 

It is not to be supposed that this appeal to the inner con- 
sciousness will be appreciated by those in whom the frosts of 
selfishness 


** Have frozen the genial current of the soul,” 


and severed the continuity of their existence, cutting them off 
from sympathy with those emotions which this appeal is de- 
signed to recall. And yet, if the cold bands, could only live 
again in the memory of childhood, he too would know what it 
is to sympathize with the unseen power that rules in nature. 
He too could say, 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


Childhood is the period when sympathy with nature is the 
quickest and freshest,—when the light of the Invisible beams 
purest upon the soul. Said a child six years old, on starting 
for a place of worship one pleasant Sabbath morning, “ It seems 
as if the wind knew that it was Sabbath day, and that that is 
why it blows so gently.”” Childhood is the birth-time of sublime 
thoughts, which reason in its mature strength can never improve. 

It is not claimed that the mind, in its converse with nature, is 
always impressed with a distinct notion of Deity. It is, however, 
maintained, that communion with nature gives rise to those im- 
pressions and awakens those feelings, which are essential ele- 
ments in the idea of a God, and necessarily grow up into such 
an idea very early in the history of the mind. The mind may 
feel the presence of Deity in nature, without forming a distinct 
notion of an objective reality corresponding to the feeling. 

2. That such is the feeling of the mind in its intercourse with 
nature we argue, in the second place, from the existence in all 
languages of the rhetorical figure of personification. The phi- 
losophic rhetorician supposes this figure of speech to have origi- 
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nated in the mind’s fondness for life and animated beings, in 
preference to inanimate objects. But a mere fondness for con- 
scious life can never produce the feeling of its presence in the 
world around us. Mere fondness for a thing does not impel us 
to call other things by its name, unless there be something in 
the latter calculated to suggest the former to the mind. Fond. 
ness for life cannot induce the mind to invest inanimate objects 
with life, if there be not in the objects themselves that which 
awakens a feeling of the presence of conscious life. Grant that 
the mind feels a living presence in all those objects and scenes 
which deeply interest its emotions, and we have a rational basis 
for the figure of personification. The language of personifica- 
tion gives utterance to this feeling, and is prompted by it. This 
figure of speech, however, would be the barest absurdity, and 
would excite disgust, rather than pleasure, did not the mind 
spontaneously invest with conscious life the things personified. 
Is this feeling a pleasant delusion merely, or the response of the 
spirit of man to the all-pervading, living Spirit of the universe? 

Dr. Blair supposes that the heathen divinities may have orig- 
inated in “ that impression of life which is made upon us by the 
more magnificent and striking objects of nature.” True it is, 
that, in polytheistic nations, every object and every scene capable 
of exciting the emotions has its ruling deity. The ardent- 
minded Greek had placed every mountain, island, and stream, 
under the protection of some guardian divinity. He could listen 
to the voice of the deity of the waters in the dull roar of the 
ocean, and hear the chanting of the wood-nymphs in the sigh 
of the midnight gale. Polytheism seems to be the bringing out 
into «distinct conceptions those feelings and impressions which 
are dimly shadowed forth in personification. 

3. In the third place, it may be argued, that the mind nat- 
urally finds for itself a Deity in its converse with nature, from 
the expressions of poets and orators on the subject, and the uni- 
versal response of the human mind to those expressions. The 
passage already quoted from Byron is strongly illustrative of 
this point. And how much more sublime the idea there pre- 
sented, of an omnipresent Deity, the Creator and defence of all, 
than any conception of him merely as the God of the storm, 
though we view him riding upon the whirlwind over Alpine 
heights, his red right band armed with the lightnings of heaven, 
while in his train 
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“far along 
From peak to peak the ratiling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder.” 


The mind views Deity here in but one aspect, and is agita- 
ted, but not filled—thrilled, but not satisfied. God, in all the 
majesty and sublimity of his attributes, is not in the “ great and 
strong wind, though it rend the mountains, and break in pieces 
the rocks. Neither is he in the earthquake nor in the fire.’ 
But he speaks to the soul in a “ still small voice ” drawn from. 
the harmonies of nature. 

The following passage from Byron recognizes the fact which 
we are endeavoring to illustrate: 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 
There is sociery where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


Yes, there is society. The mind does not feel alone in the 
midst of scenes like these. A living, spiritual presence meets 
the true poet, wherever he walks the fields of nature. And 
whenever and wherever he gives utterance to the feelings thus 
inspired, millions of hearts respond, and throb in unison to the 
strain. 

None will suspect Byron of too strong a religious bias to be 
trusted on this point. Much less is Shelley liable to this sus- 
picion. And yet poor Shelley, atheist as he was, could not but 
cling to the fond feeling (we do not say belief’) that his des- 
tiny was ruled by an omnipresent being, who could respond to 
his ardent aspirations, and sympathize with his struggles and 
trials. The personification which runs through his “ Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty ” is without meaning, unless it be inter- 
preted as the outflow of such a feeling. In the first lines of that 
production, we have this remarkable expression : 


“The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us.” 


Here, as frequently elsewhere, he does homage to the God 
whom he denies, while he gives utterance to those feelings and 
aspirations of the human heart, which are only satisfied in the 
realization of an omnipotent, omnipresent, sympathizing Deity. 

All the poets that deserve the name, both ancient and mod- 
ern, might be successfully appealed to on this point. But we 
have preferred to limit our references to a few of the most 
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unpromising cases, leaving it to be inferred that, if these sus- 
tain our views, our point is gained. 

The ancient dramatic poets and the ancient orators, those 
masters of the human heart, never failed, on all suitable occa- 
sions, to appeal to the universal belief in a Deity. They might 
not themselves theoretically believe in the existence of a God. 
But they knew what would move their hearers. The skeptic 
will certainly allow us to appeal to the writings of the Hebrew 
bards and seers, as expressions of human thought and feeling 
with regard toa God. It is unnecessary to quote from the 
Bible on this point. It is full of Deity, and if not a revelation 
from God, it is at least a revelation of the undying aspirations 
of the human soul after a supposed divinity, to which it may 
cling and be satisfied. It is at least a revelation of what is in 
man, and what will satisfy the cravings of his nature. 

We are now prepared to state a little more specifically our 
view of the origin of the idea of a God, and the belief in his 
existence. The mind is so constituted, that when it is in har- 
mony with itself it isin harmony with external nature. In our 
intercourse with nature, we spontaneously recognize in it un- 
fathomable wisdom and unwearied beneficence. The idea and 
belief of an all-embracing benevolence seems to rise in the mind 
of childhood, in view of the milder aspects of nature, as spon- 
taneously as the maternal smile awakens a responsive emotion 
in the bosom of infancy. These manifestations of power, wis- 
dom, and benevolence, are perceived, or rather felt, to harmonize 
together in the system of nature, and are instinctively attributed 
to a living, conscious being, who is believed to rule the universe. 
Thus a God is distinctly recognized. 

This recognition of a God seems to be a feeling rather than 
a belief, an intuition rather than a demonstrative conviction. 
The belief in the existence of a God is therefore inevitable. 
Even atheists unconsciously recognize the existence of a God, 
as may be shown by a philosophical analysis of their writings. 
Does it then require a process of argumentation to prove that a 
God exists? The design of a demonstration is to bring the 
mind to a necessary unalterable conviction, Such a necessary 
unalterable conviction of the existence of a God arises sponta- 
neously in the mind of every rational being. Here then we 
rest. The existence of a God is bound up in our own existence 
and that of external nature. We need no arguments to prove 
it, and skepticism cannot invalidate the conviction. Skepticism 
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may indeed bewilder the mind by confusing the language in 
which we unfold and express our ideas of Deity. Yet even 
atheism itself recognizes the existence of an overruling, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient benevolence, in its personifications of Nature, 
Destiny, and the “ Divine Laws of human nature.” We may 
be sail, therefore, to have an intuitive knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a God. 

We have foreseen an objection, which will be likely to arise 
in the minds of some of our readers, to the view which we 
have taken of the origin of the idea of a God. It may be 
alleged that this view is imperfect, inasmuch as it leaves out 
of the question the influence of tradition, the force of custom, 
the power of education, in giving currency to these very ideas, 
which we have attempted to derive from the pure instincts of 
human nature. A traditionary belief in the existence of a 
God is admitted, then, to exist. How did the ideas embodied 
in the tradition originate? They must have originated in an 
especial revelation, or in the manner we have described. But 
those who urge this objection are the same that deny the ex- 
istence of an especial revelation. This denial being admitted, 
we must account for the original rise of the tradition in the 
manner in which we have attempted to account for the origin 
of the belief in a God, in each individual mind. If then the 
idea of a God must, on the skeptic’s own principles, have first 
originated in the manner we have attempted to unfold, may it 
not, in the case of each individual, spring up in the same way ? 
Indeed, it is inconceivable how God could reveal himself in any 
other way than the one which we have endeavored to trace. 
“Noman hath seen God at any time.” All thatcan be known 
of him are the attributes which he may choose to disclose to 
the human mind. The name of God is only a general term 
for all that we know of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
and the other divine attributes as belonging to an invisible 
being. Without such a display of the divine attributes, all 
language designed to reveal a God would be unintelligible. 
When the child first begins to lisp the oft repeated inquiry, 
“Who made?”—amd receives for answer, “ God ”—that 
mysterious word conveys to his mind no new revelation; but 
only supplies him with a name by which he may designate and 
personify the power, wisdom, and goodness, which already 
fill his little soul with wonder and reverence. The name may 
be useful in enabling the child to acquire a consistent notion 
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of Deity, by assisting him to generalize, systematize, and _re- 
duce to unity the successive revelations of nature. But, apart 
from the display of the divine attributes in the works and pro- 
vidence of God, language could never reveal him to man. No 
more can a miracle reveal a God, if nature be silent on the 
subject. A miracle can be nothing more than an extraordinary 
manifestation of the same attributes, which find a more appro- 
priate and harmonious expression in the undisturbed order of 
nature. The parent in endeavoring to impress the idea of a 
God upon the mind of his child is forced continually to appeal 
to the manifestation of Deity in nature. If the mind were not 
so constituted as to receive the idea of a Supreme Being from 
nature, it is impossible to conceive how language could be so 
framed as to suggest it. The mind must, in a certain sense, 
be brought into the attitude of worship in order to be prepared 
to comprehend the language of a verbal revelation of Deity.— 
“ Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you—the God 
that made the heavens andthe earth.” It must be admitted, then, 
that the universal recognition of a Supreme Being by the human 
race, is the spontaneous growth of human nature, warmed into 
life, unfolded, and matured, by the radiance of truth beaming in 
upon the soul from the vast universe in which it moves. It is 
the response of the divine in man to the divine in nature. 

If we have succeeded in proving that man intuitively recog- 
nizes the existence of a Supreme Being, no further proof of 
that existence is needed. That intuitive recognition is the last 
point to which every argument for the existence of a God aims 
to bring the mind. It may not be inappropriate, however, to 
apply to this case, by way of analogy, the principle which we 
have deduced from Natural History. We say, then, there exist 
objects to supply every want of every sentient being. Man is 
a dependent being. His nature demands a God, whom he 
may adore, and in whom he may repose with confidence and 
trust. Nature reveals such a Being. Therefore, a God must 
exist as a correlate to the wants, aspirations, and convictions of 
the human mind. 

At this point an interesting inquiry naturally arises, with re- 
gard to the testimony of human nature on the subject of Panthe- 
ism. Do the wants of the human soul demand a Universe- 
God—the God of the pautheist—or a personal, conscious, sympa- 
thizing Deity? It is sufficient to remark, here, that the structure 
of all languages, the universal prevalence of the rhetorical 
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figure of personification, the language of Polytheism, the univer- 
sal cravings of human sympathy, all testify that a living personal 
Deity alone can satisfy the wants of human nature. Even the 
Pantheist, in his frequent application of personification to Deity, 
shows that his feelings are with the rest of mankind, though at 
variance with his intellect. Pantheism is the offspring of philo- 
sophical refinement, and not the genuine expression of the 
spontaneous convictions of the human mind. “ For a very long 
time,” says Coleridge,* “I could not reconcile personality with 
infinity ; and my head was with Spinosa, though my whole heart 
remained with Paul and John.” So it is. However the head 
may become bewildered by delusive theories, the heart ever 
clings to a conscious, sympathizing Deity. The head may be 
allured into the swamps of error, by the ignes fatui of false 
philosophy that dance along their slimy surface, but vice alone 
can turn away the heart from the pole-star of its affection, and 
seduce it from its attachment to the idea of a living, personal 
God. But vice even cannot efface such an idea from the mind, 
though it may clothe it with terror, and thus create a motive to 
seek refuge in Pantheisin or Atheism. 

Thus we have endeavored to show that the belief in a God 
is necessary as a harmonizing principle of the human mind,— 
that the soul can only rest satisfied inthe recognition of a living, 
personal Deity. We have attempted to sketch the manner in 
which the mind actually arrives at the recognition of a God, 
uot by an & posteriori process of reasoning, but by the involun- 
tary response of the reason of man to the display of the divine 
attributes in nature and providence. This mode of recognition 
constantly presents Deity in an attitude to claim our adoration, a 
state of mind in which we rest from our questionings with re- 
gard to the divine nature, and an obtrusive curiosity is awed 
into silence before that majesty which it cannot fully compre- 
hend. The common a posteriori argument, on the contrary, is 
necessarily microscopic, and for the time narrows our view 
from the general to particulars, and presents Deity before the 
mind rather as a skilful workman, than as the “ high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity.” The maker of the eye, the arti- 
ficer of the ear, the mere architect, may excite our admiration, 
but the omnipotent, all-sustaining, all-harmonizing Spirit alone 
can claim our worship. A mind that truly worships and adores 


* Biographia Literaria, chap. x. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. XII. NO. 1 9 
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is not liable to puzzle itself in search of the Jast link in the 
chain of causation, or to lose itself in the mazes of an infinite 
series. It is not in tracing minute and delicate mechanical 
adjustments, that the mind 1s disposed to that reverential awe 
in which all inquiries with regard to Deity should end, but in 
contemplating the divine attributes as displayed on a scale o{ 
inconceivable vastness and magnificence. 

Having shown that the recognition of the existence of a 
Supreme Being is one of the primary intuitions of reason, it 
follows that the existence cannot be denied without unsettling 
the foundations of all belief, and plunging the mind into the 
gulf of universal skepticism. Admitting, then, the existence of 
a God, the order of nature becomes but the expression of his 
will. He it is who has adjusted the relations of all sentient 
beings. He has endowed the animal creation with instincts and 
capacities, which bind each individual species to its appropriate 
sphere of life. He has subjected sentient beings to wants; and 
his bounteous goodness is pledged to supply those wants. This 
is the great law of God’s providence toward the beings which 
he has created: “ Thou openest thine hand and satisfiest the 
desire of every living thing.”” Whatever real wants, therefore, 
of human nature may be proved to exist, we may consider the 
divine goodness pledged for their supply. 

In the subsequent course of this discussion, we shall conside: 
the moral condition of the human race, the wants and aspira- 
tions of the soul, the hopes and the fears which alternately illu- 
mine and darken its prospects; and from these data we shal 
attempt to derive a solution of the relations and destiny of man. 
This course of inquiry will lead us to investigate the question oi 
an especial revelation. In this investigation we hope to place 
the Bible upon the sure foundation of faith, on which it rests in 
the minds of all true Christians. 
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ARTICLE Y. 
Extremes or Creputiry anv Skepticism in History. 
By B.D. Sanponn, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, Dartmouth College, N. H, 


Earcy historians believed too much. They seldom knew a 
doubt. Tradition was to them a god, whose oracles it was their 
duty to record with reverence. It was their privilege to seek 
the response, not to question its truth. They recorded, with 
unhesitating confidence, both what they sav and what the 
heard. They could not discredit the evidence of their own 
senses, and they saw no reason why they should question what 
others asserted. This credulity resulted from their artless sim- 
plicity of character and from a superstitious veneration for the 
marvels of an early age. In modern times historians are passing 
to the extreme of unbelief. They question every thing old. 
In their view the antiquity of a writer is presumptive evidence 
against him. If he comes from a region of darkness he is, of 
course, incompetent to testify in a court of modern illuminati. 
Living upon the confines of a fabulous age, he must himself 
partake of its characteristics. Not only do the records of anti- 
quity become fables, poems, or myths, in the hands of these 
erudite critics, but the writers themselves are converted into 
allegories or poetical creations. Philosophers are always prone 
to believe too little or too much. They must differ from other 
men, else they gain no celebrity. Pride of opinion or love of 
novelty often gives birth to new theories and new systems of 
philosophy and criticism. An opinion would not excite atten- 
tion unless it were new or extravagant. With some men doubt- 
ing is a proof of wisdom. If aman with great gravity affects 
to dissent from the multitude, he is at once presumed to have 
good reasons for so doing. He is admired for his independence 
and reverenced for the deep mystery which shrouds his specu- 
lations. “What one can see and cannot see over,” Says a distin- 
cuished writer, “ is as good as infinite.” But few individuals 
have the time or ability to seek out the sources of historic truth 
for themselves. They must receive the declarations of others 
on trust. It is an easy matter, therefore, for a man of profound 
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learning to disturb the fountains of human belief. Thus a few 
leading minds will sometimes give direction to the popular faith 
of the age. Hence we have revolutions in history and philo- 
sophy as well as in politics. Epochs of doubt and confidence 
alternate. In some ages it is fashionable to believe, and historic 
faith becomes a common characteristic of the times; in others 
it is equally fashionable to doubt, and men by general consent 
become skeptical. There is also an obvious and intimate con- 
nexion between religious and historic faith. When men begin 
to doubt they lose their reverence for things sacred. The Bible 
becomes, to the doubting critic of ancient history, only a collec- 
tion of myths, legends, and allegories. When once the human 
mind swings from its moorings and abandons the only true 
chart of human belief, it is tossed “ by every wind of doctrine” 
upon the shoreless sea of infidelity. Human passions are ever 
ready to lead the popular will when the restraints of education 
-and religion are removed. It was so at the Reformation, when 
the human mind broke the shackles of ignorance and super- 
stition and asserted its independence ; it was so on the restora- 
tion of Charles II. to his throne, after the checks which Puritan- 
ism had laid upon licentiousness and skepticism were removed; 
it was soin France after the death of Louis XIV. “ This 
monarch, in kis old age,” says Macaulay, “ became religious, 
and determined that his subjects should be religious too—shrug- 
ged his shoulders and knitied his brows if be observed, at his 
levee or near his dinner-table, any gentleman who neglected the 
duties enjoined by the church, and rewarded piety with blue 
ribands, invitations to Marli, governments, pensions, and regi- 
ments. Forthwith Versailles became, in every thing but dress, 
a convent. The pulpits and confessionals were surrounded by 
swords and embroidery ; the marshals of France were much in 
prayer; and there was hardly one among the dukes and peers 
who did not carry good little books in bis pocket, fast during 
Lent, and communicate at Easter. Madame de Maintenon, 
who had a great share in the blessed work. boasted that devotion 
had become quite the fashion. A fashion, indeed, it was, and 
like a fashion it passed away. No sooner had the old king 
been carried to St. Denis than the whole court unmasked ; every 
man hastened to indemnify himself, by the excess of licentious- 
ness and impudence, for years of mortification. The same 
persons who, a few months before, with meek voices and demure 
Took, had consulted divines about the state of their souls, now 
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surrounded the midnight table. where, amidst the bounding of 
champagne corks, a drunken prince, enthroned between Dubois 
and Madame de Parabére, hiccoughed out atheistical arguments 
and obscene jests.”” Similar scenes were enacted in England 
during the reign of Charles I They had their origin in similar 
causes. Baxter, speaking of that period, says, “ The impieties 
and shameless debaucheries of the court spread through all 
orders of society. Drunkenness and impiety were the honored 
badges of loyalty. Not only seriousness, but even temperance 
and chastity were signs of nonconformity and prognostics of 
rebellion ; and the nation, in spite of God’s judgments, seemed 
ripening for the doom of Sodom.” If the opinions of a partic- 
ular age are so intimately connected with the morals and _pros- 
perity of the people, it becomes the duty of the philanthropist 
and patriot to regulate public opinion, if possible, and prevent 
excesses. Misbelief is as bad as unbelief, and hypocrisy is 
worse than either. The hypocritical courtiers of Louis XIV. 
added to their secret crimes the guilt of open deception. In ou 
own times men are exceedingly fond of new opinions. There 
is a tendency in the public mind to entertain them. But few 
men now “ stand in the ways and ask for the old paths.” In 
history, philosophy, politics, and religion, men are disposed to 
“heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears.” The 
united testimony of ages weighs not against the bold specula- 
tions of the hour. Reason is deified, while History and Revela- 
tion are dishonored. The human mind seems now to be near 
the aphelion of its revolution. It has wandered from the true 
source of light into the cold and cheerless regions of doubt. In 
history it is better to believe 4oo much than foo little—to believe 
every thing rather than nothing. I have said that the early 
historians were credulous. This credulity is certainly more 
lovely than skepticism. They were unsuspecting; they had 
not learned that critical art which plucks the grave-clothes from 
the buried past, and leaves it an object of universal disgust and 
abhorrence. They venerated even the incredible wonders of 
hoary antiquity. From early traditions they selected their ma- 
terials without discrimination, and, giving loose rein to fancy, 
they drew beautiful pictures of living men and society, marked 
with all the playfulness and simplicity of childhood. Such were 
the historians who preceded Herodotus, whose works are now 
lost. They were the connecting links between fable and 
history, between poetry and prose. Their works possessed the 
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characteristics of both. Herodotus is supposed to have been 
indebted to them for some portions of his own delightful narra- 
tive. Though he is the acknowledged “ father of history,” yet 
he is the child of a poetic age. He wears his swaddling-clothes 
even in the meridian of life. He ever loves the marvels of 
childhood. “ He reminds us,” says an eminent critic, “ of a 
delightful child. His animation, his simple-hearted tenderness, 
his wonderful talent for description and dialogue, and the pure, 
sweet flow of his language, place him at the head of narrators. 
There is a grace beyond the reach of affectation in his awk ward- 
ness, a melee in his innocence, an intelligence in his nonsense, 
an insinuating eloquence in his lisp. We know of no writer 
who makes such an interest for himself and his book in the 
heart of the reader. He has written an incomparable book.” 
If we consider the strange medley of materials from which he 
derived his information, the character of the age, and the people 
for whom he wrote, we shall rather admire the truthfulness of 
his history than carp at its blemishes. He wrote for a people 
lively, fickle, inquisitive, and fond of novelty. He adapted his 
histery to the wants of his age, and very fortunately chose a 
style of narrative so true to nature, so artless, and pleasing, that 
it is suited to any age or people. To be sure he has not rejected 
all the marvels of the hoary past. The infancy of society 
abounded in wild adventure, in hercic exploits, and fabled 
monsters. Tradition exaggerated the deeds of the fathers, and 
poetry flung her veil of many hues about them. It was impos- 
sible for the most acute mind to separate truth from falselood. 
Herodotus, the child of a new epoch, looking with filial reverence 
upon all that was old, did not desire to do it. He looked upon 
men as they lived and moved about him. He listened to their 
narratives and recorded them; he consulted the records and 
traditions of earlier days, and wrote down the responses they 
uttered. He recorded many things which to us seem improb- 
able and unnatural. To him they undoubtedly wore the aspect 
of truth. They accorded with the common faith of those for 
whom he wrote. They corresponded with the general current 
of traditions which had come down from early times. While 
he recorded these pleasing fables, he believed. His contem- 
poraries were equally confiding. He seemed to them to speak 
under the guidance and inspiration of the Muses. They honored 
him as the herald of their nation’s glory. It does not appear 
that they questioned any of his “ specious wonders.” By bring- 
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ing the hoarded treasures of the world’s history to the Greeks 
he became their benefactor, and as such they loved and honored 
him. At a subsequent period men began to doubt and to cen- 
sure. Strabo accuses him of recording trifles and corrupting 
history with incredible tales. Plutarch accuses him of malicious 
misrepresentations respecting his countrymen, the Beeotians; but 
such censures were soon forgotten; the authors of them were 
regarded as prejudiced critics, and their voice was drowned in 
the acclamations of praise which confiding ages raised to the 
memory of “ the father of history.” The same is substantially 
true of Livy, the most illustrious of Roman historians. His 
authority was little questioned till a comparatively recent age. 
While the Romish church bore undisputed sway throughout 
Christendom, historical faith was as sound and unvarying as 
religious faith. Men who could credit the saintly legends and 
pretended miracles of monkish biography were prepared to 
believe the less marvellous stories of Greek and Roman history. 
Historical criticism was unknown. For some time after the 
revival of literature in.Europe so extravagant was the admira- 
tion—I might say, perhaps, veneration—of scholars for the learn- 
ing of antiquity, that no one thought of questioning the credi- 
bility of an ancient historian any more than the authority of the 
church. Ancient authors ruled the understandings, the church 
the consciences, of men. Had any reckless critic presumed to 
question the infallibility of either, the attempt would have been 
regarded as an act of atrocious presumption. The object of 
compilers was to combine what was written into one whole, 
notwithstanding discrepancies and contradictions, and to yield an 
unhesitating faith to all its integral parts though they virtually 
neutralized each other. Hence, in the circle of ancient history, 
every thing was helieved and nothing certainly known. Fable 
was not distinguished from fact, nor truth from falsehood. Cre- 
dulity, however, declined as the Reformation advanced. When 
the right of private judgment began to be advocated, and to 
some extent acknowledged in religion, it was also boldly main- 
tained in history. Men passed suddenly from the extreme of 
mental dependence to mental freedom, and they soon became as 
realy to doubt and disbelieve as they were before to trust and 
obey. The Jesuits also contributed not a little to the general 
skepticism by their attacks upon the fidelity and correctness of 
existing records. This arose in part from their hostility to other 
religious orders, particularly the Benedictines, who were much 
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employed in chronicling the history of the dark ages. The 
Jesuits examined with critical acumen their numerous produc- 
tions, exposed their errors and puerile inventions, and in this 
way aided in destroying the public confidence in all written 
records. However, they meant it not so: they intended to pro- 
mote their own private plans and the advancement of the church. 
But the weapons they put into the hands of the people for the 
destruction of their personal enemies were soon turned against 
themselves. They summoned a spirit to their aid which would 
not down at their bidding. The most reckless of these inno- 
vators was the Jesuit, Hardouin, born in 1646, whose literary 
career is very aptly described in the following epitaph, written 
by Jacob Vernet of Geneva :-— 


Hic jacet hominum paradoxotatos, 
Orbis literati portenium, 
Venerandz antiquitatis cultor et depredator, 
Docte febricitans, 
Somnia et inaudita commenta vigilans edidit, 
Seepticium pie egit, 
Credulitate puer, 
Audacia juvenis, 
Deliriis senex. 


He maintained the extraordinary paradox that most of the 
Greek and Roman classics were spurious productions of the 
thirteenth century. He excepted the works of Cicero and Pliny 
with some portions of the works ascribed to Horace and Virgil. 
He attempts to prove the spuriousness of the AEneid with argu- 
ments so ingenious as to shake the faith of the unlearned and 
afford a very agreeable recreation to the scholar. He maintains 
that Horace and Virgil are allegorical writers, representing 
Christianity and its founders under assumed names. These acute 
and learned speculations may afford a salutary admonition to 
those who are disposed to yield an unhesitating confidence to 
more recent sophists. When a sober contemporary reproached 
Hardouin for his devotion to absurd hypotheses, he answered 
suddenly, “ Do you suppose, my good friend, that I rise every 
morning, both in summer and winter, to write common-place 
remarks?” This love of notoriety may be one of the secret 
sources of many of the paradoxical theories and systems of more 
recent times. The Germans have been most active in breaking 
up the old foundations of popular belief and destroying the confi- 
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dence of menin the truth of all past history.* Every ancient au- 
thor is subjected to the fiery ordeal of philosophic criticism. All 
writers both sacred and profane are treated with the same sever- 
ity. Not content with guarding the entrance to the temple of 
truth, they have entered her inmost sanctuary and demolished 
many an idol which pious hands had set up. Some of these histor- 
ical reformers fall appropriately under the appellation of destruc- 
tives. In their esteem, the world has been one vast theatre of 
literary delusion. What is denominated history is a base fabri- 
cation. Writers have conspired to cheat posterity by false 
records. History must be re-written and made what it ought to 
be, and what it would have been had it not been composed by 
quacks and i:npostors. Their appropriate motto would be : 
“ Of old things all are over old, 

Of new things none are new enough ; 

We'll show them, we can help to frame 

A world of other stuff.” 

In the absence of all written records, these “ rapt seers” pour 
forth improvisatory effusions concerning the past, and, by a spe- 
ciesof ex post facto inspiration, form a poetic history of forgotten 
eras. Like the student of comparative anatomy, who is enabled 
from the existence of a single bone to describe the form, size, 
and habits of the animal, these reproducers of ancient records, 
from the existence of a few poetic fragments, are enabled to 
restore the lost history of a people. When old writers are sub- 
mitted to their examination, they can decide intuitively upon 
their credibility. When authorities clash, their merits are 
weighed, and their respective claims are decided by judicial sen- 
tence. The rejected author is thereby presumed to be annihi- 
lated. When old writers doubt, they dogmatize. Thus by their 
inventions, dijudications, dog matisms, and alterations, they create 
a new history, and from their oracular records the world learns 
what it ought to have been, and what, according to philosophic 
criticism, it probably has been. During the last century, England 
gave birth to one of these literary reformers. John Richardson 





* Menzel speaking of the histor cal skepticism of the Ger- 
mans says: ‘ What they did not understand they denied away. 
The celebrated historical skepticism which was brought into 
fashion by Schlozer, Rahs, and others, went so far as to reject 
as stupid fable every thing which did not appear rational and 
natural to their comprehension.” 
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prefixed to a dictionary of Persian, Arabic,and English, an ela- 
borate dissertation upon Persian history, in which he attempts 
to prove the utter falsity of all that Herodotus has written re- 
specting that nation. The history of the war between Persia 
and Greece is, in his view, a work of pure fancy. No such war 
ever occurred. This is evident to him from a comparison of the 
existing histories of Persia, written by natives, with the fictions 
of Herodotus. In the former, we find no Cyrus, no Croesus, no 
Cambyses, nor any of the numerous monarchs and heroes that 
figure in the romance of the “ father of history.” “ Not a vestige,” 
says he,‘ is to be discovered of the famous battles of Marathon, 
Platea, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Mycale; nor of that prodi- 
gious force of Xerxes, led out of the Persian empire to overwhelm 
the states of Greece.” In fine, the whole history of the Persian 
wars is a fable from beginning to end, because the Persians 
themselves know of no such events. He goes into a labored 
arguinent to show that they must have been familiar with these 
wars, had they ever occurred, from the fact that they are exceed- 
ingly careful in preserving all existing records and perpetuating 
traditions. But one fact, which is essential to the right decision 
of this question, this veracious critic forgot to mention. — It is 
said that all Persian history was carefully destroyed by the Arabs 
when they overran that country, and that whatever history they 
now pussess has been written since the eighth century. More- 
over, the frequent changes that have taken place in the govern- 
ment ani inhabitants of that country since the days of Herodotus, 
must have disturbed the current of tradition so as to render this 
a very uncertain test of truth. Such special pleading respecting 
an old writer is exceedingly unfair, if not disingenuous. The 
authority of Herodotus has been often attacked, but never de- 
stroyed. Indeed, it seems now in the ascendant. The recent 
discoveries in Egypt, from the interpretation of the hierog!yphics, 
have given new and undoubted confirmation to his history of 
that country. An accurate comparison of the works of Wilkin- 
son aud Roselini* with the account Herodotus has given of the 


* The researches of archeologists also prove that the “ Ho- 
meric poems” described real men and manners. ‘ Professor 
Roselini said that he looked upon Homer as the most correct 
of historians, and that it was the tombs of Egypt which had 
taught him to think so.” Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, 
p- 358. 
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manners and customs of the Egvptians, will show that he has 
fewer errors by far, than modern English travellers who describe 
American manners and customs, and “that he is far less prejudiced 
and envious. It is true he is sometimes mistaken and sometimes 
imposed upon by artful men. Sometimes he is led from motives 
of vanity or patriotism to exalt his countrymen and their deeds 
above their real deserts. It is possible that the power of Xerxes 
and the number of his army may have been exaggerated for the 
same reason. It is possible that Mount Athos was never cut 
through to make a passage for his ships, or the Hellespont 
bridged for the convenience of his army. Still neither of these 
exploits is incredible, and it is impossible, at this late day, for 
critics to determine what was or was not done by the Persian 
monarch. The fact that no traces of the canal through the 
mountain are now visible, is no proof that the work was not 
executed We might as well deny that the Egyptians were 
drowned in the Red Sea, because none of Pharaoh’s chariot 
wheels are found upon its bottom or shores. It cannot be sup- 
posed that Herodotus, living so near the time of the events he 
describes, could fill his narrative with gross fictions and palm 
them upon an intelligent people for truth. The Persian war 
must have been a reality, however much the circumstances at- 
tending it may have been embellished by the poetic fancy, the 
vanity, or patriotistn of the historian. W hen these modern crit- 
ics ‘eave the field of authentic history and pass into the domains 
of tradition and poetry, their contests become more fierce and 
protracted. Their zeal increases as the importance of their sub- 
jects diminishes. Homer has been made, by different commen- 
tators, every thing, any thing, and nothing, by turns. The Greeks 
disputed about the true import of the religious machinery of his 
poems, but they did not presume to question the existence of the 
poet or the facts he recorded. In the age of Herodotus, full 
credence was given to the theology of Homer. He is supposed, 
by that historian, to have given form and consistency to the 
popular belief respecting the gods. At a subsequent period, 
when atheists began to scoff at the creations of the poets, and 
to blaspheme the great gods because they were but deified men, 
the hierophants of heathen worship were obliged to give the 
narratives of Homer a moral or physical interpretation. They 
gave the poetic theology a symbolic meaning, and the in- 
habitants of Olympus were converted into elements, as fire, 
air, water, etc., or into moral virtues or attributes. Alter 
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the priests came the philosophers, who attempted to turn these 
poetic fictions into allegories. Anaxagoras found in the 
mythology of Homer a perfect system of ethics. Heraclides 
Ponticus made of the same fables a system of physics; Pro- 
clus regarded them as a collection of physical, ethical, and spir- 
itual allegories. Other philosophers rejected them entirely, 
as mere creations of the poet, derogatory to the dignity and 
purity of celestial beings. On this account Plato excludes 
Homer from his ideal republic. He thinks that his exposure of 
the frailties of the inhabitants of Olympus, would give the youth 
low and unworthy ideas of the gods. In more recent times, 
men have turned from the fables to the facts. Learned treatises 
have been written, not only to show that Troy and the war of 
Troy are fictions, but that “ the blind old bard,” who for ages 
was thought to have sung of these sublime themes, never had a 
being. Jacob Bryant and Le Bossu, with an array of erudition 
an! authorities which might frighten an ordinary scholar from 
the field, have attempted to prove that the whole story of the 
Trojan war is a fable, without the least support from facts. 
Learned treatises have been written by Mr. Wakefield, Mr. 
Dallaway, and M. Chevalier, in reply. A second Trojan war 
has been waged, prosecuted, and ended. The sound of the 
contest has extended to the very ends of the earth. The heroes 
have been covered with “no inglorious dust,” and the matter 
which caused the dispute, has been left precisely as it was. 
The plains of {lium have not been identified, and yet men still 
cling to the notion, that “ Troy was.” In speaking of this con- 
troversy, Dr. Good remarks: “* When a man of erudition once 
entertains an opinion different from that of the world at large, 
it is curious to observe, with what facility hé can muster up the 
whole phalanx of his learning, in demonstration of the fancy 
for which he means to contend.” Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than this criticism to the learned Doctor’s own favor- 
ite “ fancy,’ in defending the character and doctrines of Epi- 
curus. This he has done at large in his edition of Lucretius, 
and his © Book of Nature.” In the 17th century, an eminent 
Enylish scholar, Joshua Barnes, published an ed tion of Homer ; 
and, as an appropriate accompaniment, a long English poem, 
in which he ascribes the Iliad and Odyssey to the pen of Solo- 
mon, with a view, it has been suspected, to induce his wife to 
assist the more willingly in defraying the expense of the publi- 
cation.” Tre identity of Homer and Solomon, is argued {rom* 
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the similarity of the letters composing the two names. Homeros 
read backwards is Soremo ; exchanging r for], we have Solemo, 
which, by a slight creative effort of the imagination, becomes 
Solomon. Here we have the author’s name in disguise prefixed 
tothe poem. Whether this was a mere ruse, to impose upon 
the credulity of his wife, who admired boilr the wisdom of Solo- 
non and the learning of her husband, or the result of sober con- 
viction, we cannot tel]. But itis affirmed that a similar hypo- 
thesis has been recently propounded, with all sincerity and 
earnestness, by the Rev. John Williams, Archdeacon of Cardi- 
gan, England. He regards the Iliad and Odyssey as translations 
of Jewish works written by Moses. Agamemnon is made the 
representative of Joshua; Helen, of Rahab; Nestor, of Abra- 
ham; and Penelope, of Sarab. All the characters of Homer 
find their prototypes in the Pentateuch. Although the whole range 
of universal history does not furnish two nations so completely 
dissimilar as the Hebrews and Greeks, yet this scholar and divine 
attempts to draw a perfect parallel between them. Certainly, 
he must have confirmed his faith by the celebrated apothegm 
of one of the early fathers of the church: ‘ Credo quia impos- 
sibile est.” In proving the existence or non-existence of 
Homer, different theorists have referred to the significancy of 
his name, for very different purposes. At one time it is an 
epithet descriptive of the man. “Opngog, in some connexions, 
means “ blind ;’” hence the name of the poet: in other connex- 
ions, it means “ joined together,” or perhaps one who joins 
together ; hence, ‘a compiler” or collector. In this sense it is 
used to prove the non-existence of the poet, though it might 
have been the appellation of a man. At another time, as we 
have seen above, it has been speHed backwards, like a wiz- 
ard’s incantation, to evoke some mighty spirit from the shades. 
{f such interpretation of names be allowed, any absurdity may 
be proved. Shakspeare may have been only a skilful jouster 
at the tournament, whose chief glory it was to brandish the 
spear. The name of the Hebrew lawgiver may be made the 
symbol of the Nile’s fertility, or the representative of an Egyp- 
tian deity ; for both the slime which fertilizes their soil, and the 
crocodile which they worshipped, might, with the utmost pro- 
priety, be said to be “drawn out of the water.” Occasionally 
we meet with a critic of a confiding temper, who uses such 
absurd illustrations and etymologies, as the Catholic priests do 
their pious frauds, to promote a good cause. They enter the 
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lists as the champions of orthodox opinions. They intend to 
support truth. Regarding divine revelation as the source of al] 
truth, they seek to find all history as well as theology in the 
Bible. Every tradition, name, and fable, of the heathen world 
must be traced to its source. They are all mere corruptions or 
perversions of genuine truths and real names. With them, 
Noah and his descendants seem not only to have been lords of 
the land, but to have taken undisputed possession of the empire 


of fancy and fiction. Jacob Bryant is the great hierophant of 


this school of critics. The ark is made the centre and source 
of all the mythologies of the old world. The vocabularies of 
oriental and occidental nations, were enriched by numerous 
terms relating to the ark and the persons preserved in it. 
Noah and his sons are made the prototypes of all the most im- 
portant deities of the whole idolatrous world. Noah was re- 
garded as a god, and the ark as a goddess, the common parent 
of all things. Hence, says this sagacious critic, originated the 
fable of Venus rising from the flood; hence she acquired the 
name of Anuyzye, or, according to the Chaldeans, Da-Mater, 


“the Mother” of gods and men ; hence, again, the worship of 


Isis and Osiris, and the ceremony among the Egyptians of the 
mystic enshrinement of the latter, a mere personification of 
Noah, in an ark or vessel, which was carried in solemn proces- 
sion through the streets, amid the adorations of the multitude ; 
hence, too, the Xuth or Zuth of the Babylbnians, and the 
Dagon of the Canaanites, were represented with the body of a 
man and the tail of a fish. The form of the ark was also 
reverenced. Every crescent-shaped object was sacred. Hence 
the worship of the moon, of cows and bulls, from the crescent 
curvature of their horns. The element also, on which the ark 
floated, became an object of worship. Hence, the worship 
of the Nile and Ganges, and the river-gods of Greece and 
Rome. In a word, this critic can find the ark any where he 
chooses. The same is true of Noah and his sons. The Greek 
word, Navg, the proper name “ Da-Naus,”’ and the Latin Navis, 
is but the name of the patriarch misspelled. The existence of 
one or two letters in the name of a place or a god, in common 
with one of the names of the survivors of the deluge, is suffi- 
cient to determine its etymological descent, and prove its legiti- 
mate origin. If the name of a particular god do not correspond 
with that of the deified restorer of our race, the true relationship 
may be discovered in his offices. “ Noah, among the “haldeans, 
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passes under the appellation of Thoth, Theut, or Theuth; or, 
as written by Herodotus, Xuth. Hence, Theut, or Tuisto, is a 
jather or progenitor in old German to the present day; hence, 
the Taautus of Phoenicia, and the Tentates of the Celis. Noab, 
thus deified, becaine the chief divinity of Greece and Rome: 
from Theuth or Xuth, they obtained Zeus, or Jupiter ; from 
Thoth, Theos, Dios and Deus: from Zeus, Zea, which was a 
title of Venus, or Aphrodite Demeter, under the character of 
Diana.” Noahis also made the prototype of Chronos or Saturn, 
Prometheus, Deucalion, and many others. But it is in vain to 
pursue this subject further. We cannot enumerate all the 
wonderful discoveries of this profound critic, without copying 
his entire work. It is full of learning, and full of absurdities. 
No attempt to systematize the various mythologies of different 
ages and nations ever has or ever will prove successful. They 
cannot be traced to a single Source. They are as heteroge- 
neous and diverse as lawless fancy could make them. We might 
as well attempt to reduce the ravings of bedlam to a system, or 
extract the principles of universal grammar from the confused 
voices of Babel, as to seek for the golden thread of unity which 
will combine, in one harmonious whole, the various systems of 
idolatry which men, who “ did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge,” have invented. Some of these fables or my ths 
are undoubtedly perverted truths, detached from the real history 
of the human race. Some of them are perhaps the distorted 
representatives of the truths of a primitive revelation, or of 
Scripture history, exaggerated by tradition, embellished by 
poetry, or altered by designing priests. In mythological tradi- 
tions, where there are no settled principles of interpretation, 
and where certain knowledge is impossible, it matters little 
what theories are proposed, or what opinions advocated. The 
same questions are ever recurring, but the answers must always 
vary with the tastes and opinions of authors. In history it is 
not so. He who corrects the errors of history, is the world’s 
benefactor ; but he who disturbs these fountains of human bes 
lief, from motives of vanity, or love of learned display, comwits 
a grievous wrong. When a distinguished scholar has re- written 
the history of a particular period or nation, after a careful exami- 
nation of existing records and monuments, the presumption is, that 
he has corrected the errors of his predecessors, and presented to 
the world plain facts, upon which they may rely. But if he 
has covertly inserted his own opinions, instead of facts, or 
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colored by his prejudices or partisan views, what would other- 
wise be a plain and simple narrative, who shall arraign the 
critic, convict him of misrepresentation, and expose him to the 
public scorn ? Who will dare to impugn his motives, or charge 
him with treason to truth? Not one in a thousand, perhaps, 
possesses the same means of investigation, or the accurate 
knowledge and habits of research, which the writer possessed. 
He may have devoted a whole life of labor to the work. 
How can one decide upon its merits, upon a cursory examina- 
tion? Most men would prefer to seem learned and agree with 
the author rather than hazard their reputation by il]-timed ob- 
jections. History cannot be learned without great labor. It 
requires extended research and profound study. It is easier to 
take the dicta of learned men than to attempt criginal investi- 
gation ourselves ; for 
“there are secrets which who knows not now 


Must, ere he reach them, climb the heapy Alps 
Of science ; and devote seven years to toil.” 


Thucydides complained that “ the search after truth was con- 
sidered by many people as an intolerable labor, and that, there- 
fore, they adopted such accounts as were at hand, merely to 
save themselves trouble.” If a writer is reputed honest, the 
presumption is always in his favor. If he makes marked altera- 


tions in received traditions, and gives an entirely new account 
of old institutions, he is supposed to have good reasons for so 
doing. The public will tolerate his innovations, if his talents 
and research command their respect. They see no motives for 
his falsifying old records ; of course they admit his conclusions. 
It becomes a grave question, therefore, how much indulgence 
shall be granted to learned men in these matters. They cer- 
tainly are not infallible. They are not free from the common 
sympathies and antipathies to which other men are subject. 
The inference is plain. They must be watched. When love of 
novelty is the passion of the age, it will not answer to take 
any man’s opinions on trust. Every new theory must be sub- 
jected to careful criticism ; truth is not safe without it. But it 
will be asked, Who is competent to the task? Who will pre- 
sume to speak, authoritatively, of the conclusions of Niebuhr, 
who devoted all the energies of his gigantic intellect, for a 
whole lie, to history? No man can fully appreciate his emen- 
dations of the received traditions unless he resorts to the original 
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sources of evidence, from which he drew his materials ; and but 
few men possess such keen discernment, nice discrimination, 
and intuitive perception of historic truth as he. Not one ina 
thousand possesses a memory like his, and but few exhibit such 
enthusiasm in any pursuit. Those who have neither the time 
nor requisite qualifications for original investigation, must be 
content to judge of his work by such tests as are available to 
them. We have “ Roman history,” as it has been re-written 
and re-constructed by the learned critic, and we have most of 
the authors whose authority he has so confidently destroyed. 
A modicum of common sense will enable us to form a tolerably 
correct estimate of their respective merits. That he possessed 
qualifications which eminently fitted him for the work he as- 
sumed is universally admitted. The powers of his memory 
were almost miraculous. It is said of him, that he was enabled 
to restore from memory whole pages of a bank ledger, which had 
been injured by carelessness or fraud. He was acquainted with 
twenty different languages, many of them he could speak and 
write with ease. His history furnishes the strongest internal 
evidence of his eminent qualifications for historical investiga- 
tion and analysis. 1. It shows profound research. Every page 
is replete with proofs of it. His reading was extensive. Every 
ancient author, whose works might be supposed to throw any ‘i 
light upon Roman manners and institutions, was consulted. 
Every existing monument and relic of the past was examined. 
Whiting eaten to a friend, he remarks: “ Doubt not that 
I have constantly in view my most sacred vocation—my 
history. During all my journey, I have studied with great at- 
tention, and made numberless inquiries about the country—the 
various scenes, the customs, the usages, and constantly con- 
firmed my opinion that most travellers trouble themselves 
little about things of the greatest importance, and see and hear 
little better than nothing. Terni has been to me peculiarly in- 
teresting and instructive. In this city | have found at Jeast fifty 
old Roman houses unaltered. I have found the old art of the 
division of land still in practical operation ; the ancient mode 
of preparing wine, so exactly surviving, that it is quite clear to 
me. I would undertake fully to explain the whole mystery of 
Roman wines.” Thus interested, excited, and devoted to his 
work, he could not fail to acquire the information he needed. 
2. His work shows that he possessed an extensive and minute ac- 
quaintance with the political institutions of the world. So accu- 
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rate was his knowledge of European politics, that he actually 
predicted many of the most important political events in France 
and Germany before they occurred. The horrors of the French 
revolution did not surprise him, because he had anticipated such 
developments. He saw in prospect and mourned over the terri- 
ble calamities which attended Napoleon’s career, long before 
they fell upon the nations. He exhibited equal sagacity in esti- 
mating the institutions of nations that have long since disap- 
peared from the earth. He has revived the history of many al- 
most forgotten tribes that inhabited Italy before the “ eternal 
city” had aname. He has gathered all the scattered rays of 
tradition and history which fall upon the buried Etrurians, and 
has, to a considerable extent, restored their government, laws, 
and manners, and presented them to the reading world, as a 
great, powerful, and independent people. In the course of his 
NS he constantly compares the municipal, senatorial, 
judicial, and executive functions and relations of ancient and 


modern governments, and points out the peculiarities and differ- 
ences of each with the technical accuracy of a philosophic 
statesman. He lays the whole world, ancient and modern, 
under contribution, to furnish materials for the confirmation of 
his opinions. 3, His history shows that he well understood the 
Roman constitution and laws. His elucidation of the relation 
of patron and client ; his account of the origin of the senate, 


the rise of the plebeians, the true character of the agrarian 
laws, and the progress of liberty in Rome, are, by all, admitted 
to be decided improvements upon existing records. Some of 
his deductions carry with them an irresisti ble conviction of their 
correctness. Our judgment at once acquits the writer of wrong 
doing. The qualities which we have thus far noticed, commend 
the historian to our esteem and confidence. Let us now in- 
quire whether there is any thing inthe character of the author, 
or in his work, to which we may reasonably object. 

1. In early life his mind was deeply imbued with the siceptical 
tendencies of his age and nation. He says in one of his letters, 
“ My intellectual tendency was altogether skeptical, inclined to 
the real and historical, eager to comprehend and to get to the 
bottom of every thing.” He brought this spirit to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures. He read them entirely in a critical 
spirit, as he would a portion of profane history. He recognized 
no prophecies in the Old Testament, and thought himself able 
“to explain away all the cited texts” in the New Testament. 
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It must be admitted, however, that he afterwards acquired a 
more confiding spirit, and, at least, admitted the historical value 
and accuracy of the Bible. But such a doubting temper is not 
a safe guide in estimating ancient records. When the mind 
loses its reverence for history, especially for inspired history, it 
is apt to become too independent in its judgments, and to decide 
capriciously upon the merits of ancient authors. Our historian 
never doubts his ability to decide any question respecting the 
past, and he seems not to expect that any one will presume to 
question his verdicts. Self-distrust was not a fault of his. In 
relation to some unfriendly reviews of his work, which appeared 
in Germany, he writes to a friend, “ They do not touch my 
history; its truth and soundness will remain unshaken, though 
you all turn your backs upon me. If it were possible that an 
ancient Roman should rise from the dead, to give his testimony, 
he would swear to its soundness.”’ In this spirit of self-confi- 
dence, he arraigns the ancients, one by one, before his bar, and 
condemns and approves just what and whom he pleases. He 
has no favorites, and tolerates no rivals. “He will allow no 
brother near the throne.” He gives the results of his own in- 
vestigations, but omits the processes. The reader may receive 
or reject them at his pleasure; but if he rejects them he must do 
it at the hazard of his reputation for sound judgment and en- 
lightened criticism. He is conscious of the dignity of his mis- 
sion. He looks upon himself as an agent of Providence, raised 
up for this very purpose. Like Mohammed, he alone is com- 
missioned to a divine work, and he gives himself no rest till it 
is performed. Knowing these traits in his character, we are 
not surprised at the many arbitrary decisions and arrogant as- 
sumptions which disfigure his history. This leads me to another 
objection. 

2. His work exhibits great dogmatism. He assumes the right 
of judging of the character of ancient writers without calling in 
witnesses. Whatever seems to him probable is pronounced true, 
the remainder is rejected. Can we judge, at this remote peri- 
od, what might have happened in ancient Rome even before its 
written history commences? When early writers disagree, 
can we determine confidently, from internal evidence, which is 
right? If we may reject history because it is contradictory, 
because authors differ in their narratives, or because the same 
author is sometimes inconsistent With himself, we may as well 
renounce all confidence in written records at once, and depend 
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on learned men to reconstruct the world’s true history. In 
receiving human testimony, slight discrepances are thought to 
confirm the veracity of the witnesses. They show an absence 
of collusion on the part of those who testify. The judge arrives 
at the true state of the case, by a comparison of conflicting tes- 
timony, and not by rejecting that which contradicts his precon- 
ceived opinion. So should the critic decide. But our author 
treats the ancients with the utmost contempt. “It is not 
worth while,” says he, “ to speak of the rhetorician Dio. 
nysius as a critical investigating historian. I may, at once, 
reject Livy as authority for the views taken, on account of his 
inconsistencies and contradictions which are so frequently cen- 
sured in this history.” He styles Appian, “an author of very 
little weight ; spiritless, ignorant, and superficial, to whom we 
should, in general, only then have recourse, when necessity im- 
pels us to gather roots and herbs to satisfy our hunger.” He 
does not regard Tacitus as “an authority on which we can 
credit what 1s extremely improbable,” though he does not tell us 
how it is possible to determine, with certainty, what would be 
considered “ extremely improbable,” in an age so remote, and 
under an order of civilization so different from our own. How- 
ever much critics may have questioned the genius or doubted 
the talents of Tacitus, few have had the hardihood to accuse 
him of dishonesty; for, as Montaigne remarks, “ He was a 
great man, upright and bold.” In his ability to estimate the 
character and weigh the motives of men, he is unrivalled. It is 
not probable that any of the ancient historians studied archeol- 
ogy with the zeal and critical acumen of a German antiquary. 
Still, considering that they lived much nearer the times which 
they describe than we do, and possessed sources of information 
which are now closed, their authority should not be lightly 
rejected. Niebuhr speaks also of the “ weak judgment ” and 
“scanty information” of Plutarch, as though these were com- 
monly admitted defects of that author. The invalidity of 
Plutarch’s information,” says Niebuhr, “ is discoverable on mere 
examination ; of which indeed the ignorance of a Greek sophist 
is scarcely deserving.” In ordinary writers such a sweeping 
condemnation of respectable authorities would be regarded as 
the dictate of presumptuous arrogance, and even in the “ learn- 
ed Dane” they seem to be little better than a species of “ erudite 
effrontery.” , 

3. The reconstructed history of Rome shows that the author 
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was fond of paradoxes and violent innovations. Whatever op- 
poses his hypothesis is pronounced spurious. He frequently 
resorts to conjectural emendations of ancient authors in order to 
secure their testimony. Unfavorable passages are often rejected 
as interpolations. If such liberties be allowed with the text 
of old authors, any hypothesis may be proved or disproved at 
pleasure. Our author frequently appeals to the etymology of 
words to confirm his opinions. Such evidence must be acknow- 
ledged to be very suspicious, to say the least ; and so it is regard- 
ed by the critic himself, when old writers appeal to it. “Names 
of countries,” says he, “ were always formed in antiquity, as by 
the Germans afterward, from the name of the people; and 
Italia means nothing else than the land of the Itali. Nor is it 
to be explained, except from that unspeakable spirit of absurdity 
which always came over even the most sagacious Greeks and 
Romans the moment they meddled with etymology, how any 
one could stumble on the notion of interpreting that name im- 
mediately out of itself, because, in the Tyrrhenian or ancient 
Greek, ‘ italos, or ‘ itulos,’ meant an ox.” Thus it seems he 
regards the resort to etymological evidence as a prerogative en- 
tirely his own. He uses it without compunction, whenever it 
accords with his purpose to do so. That portion of this modern 
“ History of Rome,” which.some men most admire as the 
strongest proof of the critical skill and acumen of the author, 
is by others regarded as the greatest paradox of all. He repre- 
sents the entire history of the kings as a poem, or at least highly 
poetical. He often speaks of “the purely epic times of the 
kings,” and of the “ poetical and unhistorical accounts” of their 
reigns. Some of these kings he regards as purely mythologi- 
cal persons, and others he admits may have had a real exist- 
ence. How he could determine, with so much confidence, 
which of the kings were once living, substantial beings, and 
which mere phantoms, he does not inform us; nor has he given 
us any other proof of the existence of a large amount of national 
ballads, songs, and epics, in early Rome, whence the history of 
Livy was derived, than the well known fact that the infancy of 
every people abounds in rude poetry. 

Primitive history was oral. The early history of all uncul- 
tivated nations is necessarily oral. The deeds of the fathers are 
transmitted by tradition. A thousand varying influences mod- 
ify these simple stories of a childlike age. Among them, poetry 
appears to adorn and embellish the deeds of the fathers. In 
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this way facts are converted into fable, tradition into mythology, 
Some mythological narratives have a foundation in facts; others 
are the creation of the poet’s fancy. Such are those which re- 
late to the actions and attributes of the gods. Historical myths, 
such as relate to the origin of nations, the founding of colonies, 
the building of cities, and the wars of the primitive inhabitants 
of a country, should not be rashly rejected as utterly worthless, 
Besides mythological narratives and historical legends, there 
are other important sources of early history, such as genealogi- 
cal tables, pontifical annals, chronicles of royal births and 
deaths, and catalogues of kings. Existing monuments and 
inscriptions commemorative of past events, and in ruder ages, 
mounds of earth, heaps of stones, altars, religious rites and 
festivals, all furnish to the historian collateral evidence respect- 
ing the occurrence of past events and the origin of early indlite. 
tions. These sources of information, with many others now un- 
known, were certainly open to the great writers of Roman his- 
tory, even if we admit that the public records were destroyed 
by the Gauls three hundred and sixty years after the date ordi- 
narily assigned for the foundation of the city. But if the war 
of Porsena be a mere poetic flourish, having but slight sup- 
port from facts, why may we not pronounce the invasion of the 


Gauls, under Brennus, a myth or an epic fragment, and thus, by 
a stroke of the pen, save the public records of Rome? Since 
the publication of Niebuhr’s Roman History, it has become 


fashionable among scholars to talk of the poetic character of the 
early Roman history. It seems to be taken for granted that a 
vast amount of poetry, songs, lays, ballads, and epics existed in 
early Rome. Though these poems are now Jost, and are ad- 
mitted to have been lost in Livy’s time, yet these sagacious crit- 
ics know precisely what they contained, and are as familiar with 
their contents as though they were now lying upon their tables 
for reference. They can run over the pages of Livy and Dio- 
nysius, and select with the utmost confidence every “ lay,” “ bal- 
lad,” and fragment of epic poetry, which these historians care- 
lessly incorporated with their facts. Macaulay, who has given 
us more genuine poetry, in his “ Lays of ancient Rome,” than 
was ever known in ancient Rome itself, remarks as follows : 
“The early history of Rome is indeed far more poetical than 
any thing else in latin literature. The loves of the Vestal and 
the God of War, the cradle laid among the reeds of Tiber, the 
fig tree, the she wolf, the shepherd’s cabin, the recognition, the 
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fratricide, the rape of the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, the fall 
of Hostius Hostilius, the struggle of Mettius Curtius through the 
marsh, the women rushing with torn raiment and dishevelled 
hair between their fathers and their husbands, the nightly meet- 
ings of Numa and the Nymph by the well in the sacred grove, 
the fight of the three Romans and the three Albans, the pur- 
chase of the Sybilline books, the crime of Tullia, the simulated 
madness of Brutus, the ambiguous reply of the Delphian oracle 
to the Tarquins, the wrongs of Lucretia, the heroic actions of 
Horatius Cocles, of Sczevola, and Cleelia, the battle of Regillus, 
won by the aid of Castor and Pollux, the fall of Cremera, the 
touching story of Coriolanus, the still more touching story of 
Virginia, the wild legend about the draining of the Alban lake,* 
the combat between Valerius Corvus and the gigantic Gaul, 
are among the many instances which will at once suggest them- 
selves to every reader.” It must be admitted that these events 
would furnish admirable themes for the poet. But the poetic char- 
acter of these narratives does not prove the actors in them to have 
been “ mere mythological personages,” nor that the events them- 
selves had no real existence. If we make suitable allowance 
for those blemishes and inaccuracies which are common to the 
best writers ;  maculis, quas aut incuria fudit ; Aut humana 
cavit natura ;” if we take into consideration the influence of 
superstition and exaggerated traditions in corrupting the early 
history of all ancient nations, we shall rather wonder that Livy has 
incorporated so few incredible stories in his history, and admire 
its general verisimilitade, than charge him with gross negligence 
and unpardonable credulity and ignorance. The assertion that 
“the early history of Greece and Rome is deserving of no credit 
whatever,” proves too much. Early poetry must have contain- 
ed historie truth to give it currency. The fact that events were 
celebrated in song, does not rob them entirely of reality. The 





*“There is a tunnel through the hill on which Castel Gan- 
dolfo stands, two miles in length, made by the Romans, but 
the architecture is Etrusean, and not unlike the Cloaca Maxi- 
maat Rome. It has never been repaired since the days of 
Camillus, and perfectly attained its end. It is more than one 
hundred feet below the ancient level of the lake ; and since it 
was finished, the lake of Alba has never reached the sea.’ 
Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 113. See also Livy, B. 
5: 15, where this “ wild legend” is recorded. 
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early history of every nation is poetic to a considerable extent, 
What is true of Greece and Rome is equally true of England 
and Germany, and, with a few unimportant exceptions, there is 
as much reason for asserting the fictitious character of Anglo- 
Saxon as of Roman history. No one supposes that the story of 
the miraculous birth and deification of Romulus, or the inter- 
course of Numa with the nymph Egeria, is true history. These 
incredible appendages of Roman tradition only prove the super- 
stitious character of the age in which they originated. They 
do not necessarily prove that Romulus and Numa are “ mere 
mythological personages,” any more than the fictions of “ the 
round table” prove the non-existence of Arthur, or the ten thou- 
sand fictions of the monkish chroniclers of the dark ages prove 
that the distinguished actors in those stirring times never exist- 
ed. Niebuhr admits “ that there is no rational ground for doubt- 
ing the personal existence of Tullus Hostilius ;” and “ that the 
lay of Tullus Hostilius is followed by the narrative of a course 
of events without any marvellous etrcumstances or poetic color- 
ing.’ And what proof is there of all this but his assertion? 
We have the same authority for believing in the personal exist- 
ence of Romulus as of Tullus Hostilius. And we have no rea- 
son for believing that the history of the one is wholly true and 
of the other wholly false, but the unqualified declaration of the 
critic. Rome certainly had a beginning, and Roman institutions 
were originated by some designer. The founder of Rome may, 
for aught we know, have been called Romulus ; and since tra- 
dition uniformly asserts the existence of such a man, there is no 
absurdity in presuming that the city took its name from him. 
If we deny the truth of théformerly received traditions, we only 
cast ourselves upon the Houndless ocean of conjecture. We 
have gained nothing by ofr skepticism. The origin of Rome 
and its institutions remains an everlasting enigma, whose solu- 
tion must be given up to heartless skeptics and theorizing crit- 
ics. It may not be improper here to ask for the evidence of the 
existence of a large mass of poetic productions in early Rome. 
The Romans were an agricultural and warlike frist 8 ; they 
were a stately, unbending, dignified people. They were rather 
practical than speculative in their habits of thinking. They 
possessed little of the gracefulness and vivacity of the Greeks. 
They were, in general, unimaginative, and, of course, unpoetic. 
In the palmy days of their literature they were little more than 
imitators and translators of the Greeks. Even Macaulay, who 
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finds so much poetry, Jost poetry too, in the early ages of Rome, 
finds no original literature in the Augustan age. “The Latin 
literature,” says he, “ consists almost exclusively of works fash- 
joned on Greek models. The Latin metres, heroic, elegaic, 
lyric, and dramatic, are of Greek origin. The best Latin epic 
poetry is the feeble echo of the Iliad and Odyssey. The best 
Latin eclogues are imitations of Theocritus. The plan of the 
most finished didactic poem in the Latin tongue was taken from 
Hesiod. The Latin tragedies are bad copies of the master- 
pieces of Sophocles and Euripides. The Latin comedies are 
free translations of Demophilus, Menander, and Apollodorus. 
The Latin philosophy was borrowed, without alteration, from 
the Portico and the Academy ; and the great Latin orators con- 
stantly proposed to themselves, as patterns, the speeches of De- 
mosthenes and Lysias.” Still this same author, in accordance 
with the views of Niebuhr, confidently believes that this borrow- 
ing, imitating, translating, dependent people, notwithstanding 
their utter destitution of poetic spirit and the power of inven- 
tion, once possessed numerous national ballads, lays, and songs, 
nay more, “a grand and complete Epopee, commencing with 
the accession of Tarquinius Priscus, and ending with the battle 
of Regillus.” And what astonishes us still more, all these com- 
positions were lost at a comparatively early period of Roman 
history. Why should they have been lost? How could they 
have been lost ? Did the bards and writers all die? Did this 
love of poetry, this marvellous devotion to fiction, suddenly dis- 
appear, and leave the people a stiff, stern, unimaginative race, as 
we find them in the fourth and fifth centuries of their existence ? 
Critics, who have a theory to support, tell us that “ the Homeric 
poems,” as they are now called, (since Homer is no more,) 
existed for centuries before the art of writing was known in 
Greece. They were preserved, like oral traditions, by recitation 
and frequent repetition. Why could not Roman epics and lays 
have been preserved in the same way? A mother would as 
soon forget her nursing child as a youthful people forget the 
songs that celebrate the heroic deeds of their ancestors and the 
origin of their race. For the first four centuries of Rome, we 
have no evidence of the existence of any thing like an exten- 
sive body of poetic compositions. The history of Roman litera- 
ture refers us to the existence of a few rude songs, such as the 
hymn sung by the “ Fratres Arvales,” a college of priests institu- 
ted by Romulans, of the “Saturnian verses’’ prescribed by Nu- 
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ma, to be chanted by Salian priests, of the unpolished Fescen- 
nine verses, which grew out of the extempore doggerels of 
peasants at their “harvest homes.” “There were also songs of 
triumph, in rude measure, which were sung by the soldiers at 
the ovations of their leaders.” Beyond these rude attempts at 
poetry, there is nothing certain. The proof of the existence of 
“ ballads,” “ lays,” and “ epics,” lies chiefly in the imagination 
of critics. Even the first books of Livy’s History, which are 
supposed to embody the substance of these poems, are the least 
interesting portions of the whole work. Either the description 
of the bloodless victory of the Samnites at the Candine forks, 
or the capture and burning of the Carthagenian camp, or Han- 
nibal’s passage of the Alps, has more graphic description, more 
of the genuine poetic ne the true “ vivida vis animi” of the 
inspired bard, more real Homeric fire, than can be found in the 
whole history of the first four hundred years of Rome. It must 
be admitted that the first books of Livy furnish many delight- 
ful pictures, many poetic themes and characters, but in general 
the narrative is highly prosaic. It possesses less animation of 
style and fewer picturesque and striking descriptions than other 
portions of his history. This may be called mere assertion. 
But this i believe is admitted, that students are always less in- 
terested in reading the first books of Livy than in many other 
portions of the same author. The early history of Rome is, 
without doubt, uncertain, and, to some extent, fabulous. So 
is the history of most of the nations of the earth. We must 
be liar: sew to know some things, and to gain but an im- 
perfect knowledge of others. To reject the history of the past, 
because it is in some respects contradictory or improbable, is to 
shut ourselves out from the benefit of the world’s experience. 
The history of our own ancestors cannot be relied on, if we 
adopt such a test. An English historian, speaking of the early 
history of his own country, remarks, “ The resemblance 1s 
very striking between the heroic age of Greece and the early 
Anglo-Saxon period of Britain. In both, the form of govern- 
ment is regal and confined to particular families, who derived 
their lineage from the deities worshipped by the people ; for if 
the Grecian Basileus traced his pedigree up to Zeus, the Saxon 
king drew his down from Woden, (Odin,) the monarch of the 
northern heaven. The same qualities of mind and body were 
required in the sovereigns of both people. The king was the 
source of law and the administrator of justice, in Britain and in 
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Greece; and if in one country he was aided by a Bulé, or sen- 
ate, composed of the nobles and chieftains of his realm, the same 
appearance is presented by the other in its Witena-gemot, or 
great council.” What then is the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter? Whom shall we trust, ancient historians or modern 
critics? Both have their prejudices and partialities, and both 
abound in paradoxes. Is it not better to leave Roman history 
where Tacitus Jeft the old German traditions, when he says, 
“que neque confirmare argumentis, neque refellere in animo 
est: ex ingenio suo quisque demat, vel addat fidem” ?* Or shall 
we yield an undoubting confidence to the bold assertions of 
Niebuhr? Is there no age that men of feeble vision may be 
blinded by excess of light? or that timid minds may be over- 
awed by authority ? It must be remembered that we have had 
already two recensions of Niebuhr’s Roman History, the sec- 
end containing important alterations and emendations ; and, if 
the writer had lived, we might have had a succession of splen- 
did oe respecting the mythic and poetic age of “the 
eternal city.” When we read the strong affirmations and 
cumulative arguments of this profound scholar, we would fain 
yield assent to all his theory ; but when we turn from the writ- 
ten record, “ a strange suspicion haunts us that all is not right.” 
We wonder that the whole course of Roman history should 
have gone wrong for hundreds, yea, thousands of years, and yet 
a critic in the nineteenth century, detect the grand mistake. 
Our understanding revolts from the supposition. We seek for 
the causes which have given birth to this theory. We inquire 
whether the spirit of the age does not harmonize with the spirit 
of the critic. We find that this is not a solitary instance of his- 
toric skepticism. The learned public have grown familiar with 
doubt. Every thing old is suspected. It is popular to talk of 
myths, legends, lays, ballads, epics, and fables. It is considered 
scholarlike and wise to renounce old authorities and exercise an 
independent judgment. Some men even doubt their own exist- 
ence, and like Des Cartes attempt to prove themselves alive by 
logic, and though the philosopher’s enthymeme, “ cogito, ergo 
sum,”’ proves their own existence, it renders nothing certain prior 
to their own advent upon the earth. The past history of nations 
must be reviewed, dissected, and reconstructed. The early his- 


* Germania, III, 
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torians were children, enthusiasts, bigots. They believed every 
thing. They never attained to the sublime heights of Pyrrhon- 
ism. They knew nothing of the pleasures of this ethereal state. 
They lived in the reign of superstition and “ old night.”” Their 
credulity has corrupted every page of the world’s history. The 
early records must be expurgated or re-written. Livy, in the 
esteem of modern savans, was dreamy, poetic, and credulous. 
He collected old epics, absurd legends, and fabulous traditions, 
and gave to them the signature of truth. He lacked discrimi- 
nation and research. He overlooked existing materials which 
lay within his reach, and chose, instead, the wild and fantastic 
fictions of a fabulous age. He must be rejected as authority, 
says the autocrat of modern criticism. Shall we do it? When 
we reflect upon the fate of this friend of our childhood, we do 
not thank the learned professor for this literary assassination. 
We love the “ milky sweetness” of the good, gentle, and artless 
Livy. We cannot willingly consent to his death till we 
weigh the evidence and ask after the fate of his companions. 
Dionysius, Plutarch, Appian, and Tacitus have all fallen un- 
der the same condemnation. And what says “the spirit of 
the age” to the authority of the pleasing, story-telling Herodo- 
tus? Oh, he isa tolerable narrator of what he saw, but he does 
not know men. He dreams; he doats; he knows nothing 
certainly. He is loquacious, and his loquacity betrays him into 
folly and error ; 


“For who talks much, must talk in vain.” 


He is credulous, too ; he listens and believes. He follows 
quacks and impostors, and writes down their shallow fabrica- 
tions. He has little judgment and less acumen. He cannot 
distinguish an Egyptian god from a crocodile. Hieroglyphics 
he could not interpret. It is a wonder he had not passed the 

ramids unnoticed, or mistaken lake Meeris for a frog-pond. 
He cannot be trusted. He falsifies his own records to please 
his countrymen. He multiplies the numbers and exploits of 
their foes, in order to magnify Grecian prowess and glory. In 
a word his history is mere romance. Let us turn to Homer. 
What says modern criticism of 


“ The blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle” ? 
What reply comes from the sacred tripod ? The return is, “ non 


est inventus.” He never had a being. His very name is a lie. 
His honors are all fraudulently obtained. A hundred birds of 
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song have plucked away his borrowed plumage, and left him the 
object of universal scorn. This phantom has ruled on Parnassus 
too long. He must be cast down to the world of shades. He 
has deceived the nations almost as long as Apollyon. Let him 
now be bound for a thowgand years, and we shall then have a 
literary millennium. But there remains one historian still more 
ancient, whose authority must now pass the ordeal of criticism. 
It is he who recorded events which ocurred before Jove took his 
seat upon Olympus; before Neptune raised his trident in the 

ean, or Orpheus charmed the grisly monsters of Pluto’s 
realm. It is he who wrote of themes of lofty import—of crea- 
tion’s birth—of man’s disobedience—of a coming Saviour. 
What says modern criticism to his claims? Ah! he too is an 
impostor ;—he is the child of fable; perhaps himself a mytho- 
logical personage, or, at best, but the representative of a creed 
or system. The authority of Moses is no better than that of 
Herodotus or Livy. Such is the goal to which modern skepti- 
cism tends. It is in vain to deny the connexion between his- 
toric and religious doubts. They are both the offspring of the 
spirit of the times. They are the legitimate offspring of that 
widely extended system of German rationalism which retains 
the names and forms of religious faith, and yet denies its power 
and substance. A personal God is merged in a blind energy 
of nature, and becomes a mere anima mundi, or, what is still 
more refined, “ the ever streaming immanence of the spirit in 
matter.” The incarnation of the Son of God is but the mani- 
festation of this universal principle in Jesus, the Jewish moral- 
ist, and in every man, in an endless succession. The soul’s im- 
mortality is the immortality of the race; individuals die, the 
race never. Thus the Old Testament becomes, in the hands of 
historical reformers, a collection of myths, songs, and apothegms, 
and the evangelical history a mere allegory or fable, till, at 
length, the full-fledged philosopher “ knows no other God than 
him who, in the human race, is constantly becoming man. He 
knows no Christ but the Jewish rabbi, who made his con- 
fession of sin to John the Baptist, and no Heaven but that which 
speculative philosophy reveals for our enjoyment, on the little 
planet we now inhabit.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


4 
Exposition of Matruew 7: 6. 


By the Rev. E. Battentine, Prince Edward, Virginia. 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine: lest they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend you. 


Tuese words of Christ contain a practical precept—a rule of 
conduct for his Church. The passage is a metaphor :—its 
terms have therefore a literal and a metaphoric signification; and 
the whole has a literal meaning, which is, however, only the en- 
velope of the higher and the true. What is the precept? what 
does Christ forbid his Church to do ? 

We will examine the terms of the text in detail, and then 
endeavor to elicit its meaning. 

By “ that which is holy” (7d aor), said of something which 
might be thrown to the dogs, a Jewish hearer would naturally 
have understood something which had been consecrated and 
offered to God, and which also could be eaten.* Every thing 
offered to God was holy (dv, Bip), and he that violated the 
sacredness of a holy thing was by the law guilty in the sight of 
God. 

Now, by this term, the Saviour, when addressing his disciples 
and his Church, must intend something which belongs to the 
Gospel, which is holy, and which may in some way or other be 
given” and (figuratively ) “cast” tomen. We cannotas yet 
be more definite than this. If that is holy which is connected with 
God’s name, honor, cause, worship, and will; then the Gospel 
itself, the Church, its doctrines and instructions, its worship and 
ordinances, citizenship in its community, its rights and _privi- 
leges, and its eternal blessings, are all holy. 

“* Pearls” are very valuable, and therefore have always been 


* I pass over without remark the interpretation ear-ring, as 
being based upon a baseless hypothesis, now acknowledged to 
be such. See Tholuck, Bergpredigt, on the text. 
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the symbol of that which is very costly and precious. So Job 
28: 18. The Gospel with every thing that belongs to it is 
also precious. The Saviour, in Matt. 13: 45, 46, applies the 
term to himself and the blessings of his kingdom. As before, 
we must stop for the present at the general idea. We must 
survey all the parts of the text before we can judge in what 
way they are connected with each other. 

The dispositions and habits of “ swine” have made them to be 
always and every where the symbol of the morally polluted and 
vile of men. 

“ Dogs” are rabid animals, and may attack and tear. They 
were (and are) numerous in Eastern cities, roving about with- 
out masters, hungry, howling, ravenous. In this character per- 
haps they are figuratively introduced in that interesting passage 
Ps. 22: 16, 20, to represent the enemies and murderers of 
Christ. 

But dogs, like swine, have been universally made rather the 
symbol of the morally polluted and unclean. (See Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, Article 352 ; Robinson’s Lexicon of the New 
Testament, Art. Kv»; and especially Winer’s Realwérter- 
buch, Art. Hund.) They were unclean by the law, were held 
in disgust and abhorrence, and well deserve from their disposi- 
tions and habits to be the type of the wicked and abominable. 
The Jewish name of foreigners, “ Gentile dogs,” David’s calling 
himself “a dead dog ”’ in reference to Saul, and Hazael’s words, 
“Js thy servant a dog ?” are illustrations of this usage. 

Thus dogs and swine are used, as symbols, quite alike—and 
they are often united. Peter cites the proverb, “ The dog has 
returned to his own vomit again, and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire.” Instances from the classics may 
be seen in Tholuck, Bergpredigt, p. 475. 

Yet we must remember that both dogs and swine, especially 
in a half-wild state, are fierce and dangerous as well as filthy 
and abominable. » And their fierceness is an element of their 
vileness. They are fierce in their filthiness—dangerous in their 
abomination. To gratify their vile propensities, they will assail 
whatever promises gratification or stands in their way. This 
then is probably the very mode in which they are meta- 
phorically employed in the text. Even in Ps. 22: 16, 20, this 
may be the idea. 

We must endeavor now to fix as definitely as possible the 
moral meaning and application of these terms in the passage 
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under consideration. As the love and enjoyment of what is low 
and filthy is the point of comparison between the animals and 
the men in question, those who have the characteristic doubtless 
have also the name. If so, a large class is designated by these 
terms; they comprehend al/ those who, whatever may have 
been their past, and whatever may be their future character, 
have and indulge, at present, unholy and impure propensities, and 
who do this with deliberate preference and headstrong purpose. 
Let us remember, then, that the reign of worldly, wicked, vicious 
propensities in the heart and life, is the characteristic of those 
who are called by these names. 

A few words here on the construction of the whole sentence. 
If, as we have seen, swine are fierce and dangerous as well as 
dogs, it will not be necessary to consider the passage as a case 
of the éadvodog or vorépyow, or, to use the words of Jebb, 
Horne, and Barnes, of the Introverted Parallelism.* In the New 
Testament—in prose—in a practical discourse—in a rule for 
conduct, we should not expect a rhetorical and poetic construc- 
tion which belonged, so far at least as Matthew knew any thing 
of it, to the Hebrew language, and which even in that is rare 
in the highest kinds of prose and even in poetry. If then this 
construction is not necessary, if it is not absolutely certain, it is 
not to be adopted. But the natural construction which would 
refer the last two clauses to the swine is favored by the circum- 
stances of the case. It is more than doubtful, indeed, whether 
the word orgagértes (turning again) can be taken here as ex- 
pressing the swine’s method of attack. The peculiar manner 
of a boar in dealing a blow by a sudden side-movement is 
often noticed in classic writers, and is in Greek expressed by 
this very word (see Poli Synopsis and Tholuck’s Bergpredigt 
on the place); but here it seems rather to express the simple 
idea of a turning from trampling to assailing. The circum- 
stances to my mind in favor of the natural construction are, 
first, the style of composition to which the passage belongs ; 


* These terms indicate a construction by which the fourth 
clause would be connected in sense with the first, and the 
third with the second; as if it were written, Give not that 
which is holy to the dogs, lest they turn again and rend you; 
and cast not your pearls before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet. 
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secondly, that the assailing may, as we have seen, be as pro- 
perly understood of the swine as of the dogs; and thirdly, that 
as the “ holy thing ” supposed to be thrown to the dogs is appa- 
rently something edible and relished by them, while the pearls 
thrown to the swine only disappoint and provoke them, we 
should expect the swine and not the dogs to turn and rend their 
tantalizers. 

The only leading terms of the precept itself which remain are 
« give” and “cast” (Sate, Badyre). We shall find, I think, that 
the whole meaning and bearing of the passage turns upon 
them. We shall first mention a particular interpretation of 
them and examine the meaning of the passage which results 
from it, and then turn directly to the investigation of the import 
of the terms and to the search after the true sense of the text. 

These words “ give,” “ cast,” have almost universally, and ap- 
parently without hesitation or reflexion, been understood in the 
sense of exhibiting, making known, offering. One meaning 
of the passage which results from this explanation is as follows: 
There are men so wicked and depraved, that the truths and 
offers of the Gospel, if laid before them and urged upon their 
acceptance, would only provoke their contempt and excite their 
hostility :—therefore, out of regard to the sacredness and pre- 
ciousness of the Gospel, and the safety of its preachers and 
friends, Christ commands that to such the Gospel is not to be 
presented, but that it is to be carefully protected from their ob- 
servation and contact.* This is the common interpretation. 

Some in ancient times went so far as to think that the whole 
Gospel was to be withheld from all unbelievers. Tholuck, in 
his note on the passage, quotes from an ancient book, in which 
a Christian, on being asked whether he is a Christian, is made 
to answer, Yes; but when asked what Christianity is, replies, 
“To say that I am a servant of Christ is my duty ; but to tell 
you what Christianity is, is unsafe till I know who he is who 
asks the question, lest I be giving that which is holy to the 
dogs, and casting my pearls before swine.” Others of the an- 
cients imitated the heathen in making some of the doctrines and 


* Barnes gives the meaning thus: “ Do not offer your doc- 
trine to those violent and abusive men, who would growl and 
curse you; nor to ‘those peculiarly debased and profligate, 
who would not perceive its value, would trample it down and 
abuse you.” 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. XII. NO. I. 11 
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ordinances of the Gospel, as they termed them, sacred mysteries, 
a sort of freemasonry, which was not to be divulged to the 
world. By some moderns, the spiritual precepts of the Gospel 
have been supposed to be the holy and precious things which 
were not to be made known to the wicked; by others, the 
spiritual meaning of the Bible; and by others still, the doctrines 
of atonement for sin and pardon through Christ ; i. e., the very 
kernel of the Gospel itself. Grotius, Vitringa, Olshausen, are 
among these. See Tholuck. 

Now, if any one of all these interpretations expresses the 
meaning of the Saviour, we have here a most singular injunc- 
tion. Our remarks apply directly to the interpretation first given. 
The others either fall with it or of themselves. 

1, The Saviour has not elsewhere manifested such an anxi- 
ety to save his Gospel from reproach and contempt. Ezekiel 
was commanded to deliver his message to the people, “ whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” Is the Gospel 
message to be pressed less earnestly? Let Paul answer: “ We 
preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness, but to them that are saved, Christ the 
wisdom of God and the power of God.” They “ mocked ” him 
at Athens, yet he preached Jesus and the resurrection (Acts 
17: 18,19). Christ preached in the midst of revilers, John 
7th ; and the last words which the disciples were to utter, when 
leaving a city which rejected them, were, “ Notwithstanding, be 
ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” 
But here I am forbidden to expose the Gospel to the contempt 
of scoffers and blasphemers ! 

2. The Saviour has not elsewhere commanded his followers 
to be so careful of their own safety. “ Lest they turn again and 
rend you.”” When he sent out his disciples to preach the Gos- 
pel, commanding them to publish it as widely as possible, and 
foretelling the dangers they would incur, he adds ( Matt. 10 : 28), 
“ And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul ; but rather fear him who is able to destroy both 
body and soul in hell.” And the Apostles understood and 
obeyed their Master. Look at Peter and John and Stephen 
before the Sanhedrim (Acts 4 and 6 and 7), and Paul at Lystra 
(Acts 14: 19), and before the enraged Jews (Acts 22). Peter 
and John doubtless express the true principle (Acts 4: 19, 20): 
“ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but speak the 
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things which we have seen and heard.” The prayer of the 
Apostles (v. 29) was doubtless acceptable: “ And now, Lord, 
behold their threatenings; and grant unto thy servants, that with 
all boldness they may speak thy word.”’ No, Stephen did not do 
wrong when he preached to the maddened Sanhedrim, nor Paul 
when he plead so eloquently before the taunting Festus and 
Agrippa and the supine Felix; nor the martyrs, from these men 
and their companions down to the apostolic Williams, when 
exposing and sacrificing their lives for the Gospel’s sake. But 
if the text has the sense now under review it would be hard to 
justify them. 

3. Christ has not enabled nor elsewhere commanded his people 
and his ministers to decide who wil] and who will not be benefited 
by the Gospel. To presume to do so, is to assume a fearful respon- 
sibility. It is a judging of others which may be erroneous, and 
therefore wicked. See v. 1 of the chapter. How can I de- 
cide that such a one, my fellow-creature, is beyond repentance 
and mercy? Shall I not be liable to measure God’s mercy by 
my severity, his grace by my indifference, his love by my pre- 
judice or hatred, and his power by my weakness? Do I feel as 
Paul did (1 Tim. 1: 15, 16), that since God has had mercy on 
me, the worst sinners may perhaps be saved? How then can 
lact upon this sense of the text in reference to a particular indi- 
vidual ? 

It is in this very application of the text that its abuse consists. 
And the abuse of this text is the practical every-day sin of 
the Church and of Christians. We conceal our light—we lay 
aside or cover up our piety—we make no efforts for the salva- 
tion of those around us—and thea we quote this text by way of 
making the Saviour justify as We make our neighbors and 
friends and every-day associates dogs and swine, for whom the 
Gospel is too holy and too precious. 

4. The difficulty in the way of these interpretations is 
increased by the fact that thousands out of the very worst and 
most hopeless classes of men have been hopefully converted and 
finally saved. And many of these cases have been the result of 
a blessing on the use of means. At the head of this multitude 
we may place that woman “ who was a sinner” (Luke 7 : 36- 
50), who, the Pharisee thought, should have heen rejected by the 
Saviour :—then the thief on the cross—and Saul the persecutor 
—and, as the representative of the whole class, the prodigal 
son. Ancient tradition tells us of an abandoned apostate and 
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robber, who was sought out in the mountains, and reclaimed 
by the beloved disciple in his extreme old age. The conversion 
of the miners under Whitefield, of thousands of wicked sailors and 
beastly:drunkards, of Hottentots, Bechwanas, Karens, and South 
Sea Islanders—a work, by the blessing of God, going on with 
new power and demonstration every day—serves to show the 
falsity and peril of this explanation of our passage in continually 
stronger light. O, how many there are now in heaven who 
once seemed vessels of wrath fitted for destruction! John New- 
ton is another striking example of our remark. “ God’s 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, neither are his ways our ways.” 
** He is able to do exceeding abundantly, above all that we ask 
or think”’ The hardest case, by the Saviour’s own showing, is 
that of a tich man (Luke 18: 24-25): and yet salvation came 
to the house of the rich Zaccheus—for, says the Saviour, “ The 
things that are impossible with men are possible with God.” 
May we not then at least use the means, in hope that some of the 
wicked may be saved ? 

5, And with these facts agree the general and special com- 
mands and directions given by Christ to his ministers. But 
before we quote these, let us look closely at the real character of 
the doctrine we are opposing. No one, even tolerably orthodox, 
would think of offering the blessing of the Gospel to any uncon- 
verted men as they are, but only on the condition of repentance : 
much less would he offer them to the openly wicked and pro- 
fane without thiscondition. The only offers then which we need 
speak of are all conditional—are made to men upon the condi- 
tion of repentance. Then, according to the interpretation 
under review, Christ in the text says that to some the offers of 
the Gospel are not to be made ; that is, as we see, even on the 
condition of their repenting and believing. The meaning is, 
Invite them not to repentance ;—Do not even say, as John did 
to the generation of vipers in his day, “ Bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, and, so flee from the wrath to come.” But does 
the Saviour mean to say such a thing? Let us look at what 
he does say: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature.” “ What I tell you in darkness that 
speak ye in light, and what ye hear in the ear that preach ye 
upon the housetops.” “I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” “Go ye therefore into the highways, 
and as many as ye shall find bid to the marriage.” The Gos- 
pel is tidings—the glad tidings—the good news, which may not 
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stop till it has reached every ear. He misunderstands and vio- 
Jates the very genius of the Gospel who thinks that it is to be 
withheld from any. 

All will not indeed receive the Gospel—to some it will remain 
“hid,” though a Paul preach it, and they will be “Jost.” Yet 
he who faithfully presents and urges the Gospel is “to God a 
sweet savor of Christ, both in them that are saved and in them 
that perish.” The Gospel preached to many shall be only “a 
testimony against them.” There is danger then, every way, in 
refraining, lest we limit the Holy One of Israel, and be unfaith- 
ful “ stewards of the manifold grace of God! There is infinitely 
more danger of stopping short of our duty than of going too far. 
When we see the sword coming we must give warning, lest the 
blood of souls be required at our hands. Bat, if there are some 
men so wicked that the Saviour forbids me to offer the Gospel 
to them, I know not how I can safely distribute Bibles and tracts 
among the outcasts of society, or even continue to preach the 
Gospel to my Cones alas, some there are among my 
hearers who have long treated my message with contempt. Must 
I refrain from beseeching such to be reconciled to God, harden- 
ed as they seem to be ? I know there are some ministers and Chris- 
tians who thus apply this and other parts of Scripture and 
Scripture doctrine—some to whom all “ aggressive movements” 
of Christian effort upon the lost of this lost world are an offence ; 
but it is matter of joy that there are those who cherish different 
views and act on different principles. 

Great and good men have felt the difficulties which have been 
mentioned. Well understanding the genius, and largely partak- 
ing of the spirit of the Gospel, they could not adopt a view 
which so far shut the door which Christ had opened, and 
restricted so fearfully their commission to preach the Gospel. 
Yet, taking the same general view of the text as those already 
noticed, they have felt it necessary to find some place for the pro- 
hibition—some men to whom it would be wrong to offer the Gos- 
pel :—that is, they agree to give the rule place, being a rule of 
Christ, and yet they have tried to give it as small a place as pos- 
sible—to assign it an exceedingly narrow sphere of operation. 
Zuingle, Luther, Calvin, Tholuck, and Henry, agree substantially 
in explaining the meaning of Christ thus: “ It cannot indeed be 
known beforehand, even of the most abandoned, that they belong 
to the dogs and swine in Christ’s sense of those terms ; for from 
the depths of the most abandoned soul, the prayer, Lord, re- 
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member me, may be breathed, as was the case with the dying 
thief. The manner in which men treat the Gospel when offered to 
them, must show whether divine truths are to be further tmpart- 
ed ; or whether the impenitent and hardened wretches are to be 
given up to judicial blindness.” In illustration of such cases 
they refer to Matt. 10: 12-14, Acts 13 : 46, Tit. 3: 10, 11. 

This is far better—as it opens the door wider, and almost as 
wide as it can be opened, for offering the Gospel. But, 

1. As to the cases referred to in Matthew and Acts, we 
must remember that the Apostles were inspired men, and spe- 
cially commissioned by the Saviour to proceed as they did ; and, 
that those thus dealt with were Jews, to many, perhaps the 
most of whom, the coming of “the Son” was the last offer of 
mercy from God, the rejection of which was the filling up of 
their measure of iniquity. Ministers now do not and dare not 
imitate the Apostles in this course. The case in Titus supports 
a very different interpretation of the passage—it certainly has 
nothing to do with the offering of the Gospel. 

2. It seems clear to me that the Saviour in the text and these 
interpreters in their explanation are speaking about different 
things. For, first, by “ dogs” and “swine” they mean the 
finally hardened, those given up of God; whereas in Bible 
usage, and also, we have no reason to doubt, in the text, they 
represent all those who are devoted tosin and vice. Second, the 
reasons given by the Saviour are not the reasons why these men 
would refrain from offering the Gospel even to such. Not con- 
cern for the sacredness of the Gospel or for their own safety 
would deter them, but the simple fact that the wretches will not 
hear. The Saviour’s reasons have hittle or no pertinency to the 
case—the cases then and the reasons being different, the rules 
themselves are different. 

3. The very observance of the rule thus interpreted, will not 
prevcnt but produce the evils against which it designs to guard 
us. “The manner in which men treat the Gospel when offered 
to them, must show whether it is to be further imparted.”’ Says 
Henry, “ We must not condemn any as dogs and swine till after 
trial and upon full evidence. . . . We must take heed of ¢all- 
ing the bad desperate.” So then we must go on subjecting the 
Gospel to continual profanation, and ourselves to repeated 
“rendings,” until we get “full evidence” that the subjects of 
our efforts will always profane the Gospel and injure us. Then 
at length we must desist. But, 
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4. It will be impossible to apply the rule; for I have shown 
that from among the worst some are saved. There are brands 
plucked out of the fire—eleventh hour converts. Of whom, or 
what particular man, would such men as Tholuck and Barnes 
say that God has certainly given them up, and that Christ had 
forbidden them in the text to present the Gospel to them any 
more. If a man under the gallows or on his death-bed should 
spend his latest breath in horrid blasphemies, they might indeed 
be still, filled with awe and horror. But, 

5. For these few and extreme cases I think I may without 
impropriety say, the rule is unnecessary. Without it a Chris- 
tian minister would feel quite justified in maintaining silence. 
The irrelevancy of the Saviour’s reasons to these cases is glar- 
ing. 

We have then examined the rule as thus explained. We 
have found it to run counter to the whole tenor and spirit of the 
Gospel. Even in the strongest cases, and within the very nar- 
rowest possible sphere of operation, we see that it would be de- 
fective, wrong, and useless. We feel warranted in rejecting this 
interpretation as erroneous.* 

If now, in our embarrassment, we turrto the text itself, we 
shall see that Christ does not speak of showing or offering the 
holy things and the pearls to the dogs and swine, which they are 
to receive ¢f they lay aside their peculiar character, and become, 
for instance, lambs :—but hespeaks of throwing them down to 
them as they are, andin such a manner that the pearls and holy 
things are in their power, are in fact theirs, and are treated by 
them as they please, and as dogs and swine are sure todo. There 
is no contemplation, in the supposed act, of a change in the ani- 
mals, but the very reverse. The case supposed by the Saviour, 
is that of a man’s throwing pearls and sacrifices to dogs and 
swine, as such. The interpretations we have been opposing, 
then, are not only wrong otherwise, but they cannot be derived 
from the text. They disagree with the metaphor in two re- 
spects. First, they make the “giving” to be only an “ offering ;’ 
and second, even this offering contemplates a change of the 
character of the persons addressed, before it be carried out. 
Now, our Saviour’s figures and illustrations are characterized by 


ee — 








*I have dwelt the longer on these views of the text, because 
they are so common, and because of the importance of the 
practical points which they involve. 
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a strictness of propriety, nay, by a severity of appropriateness, 
which have made them to be the admiration of the world. The 
true interpretation of the metaphor must then have these two 
features: First, the giving must be absolute; and second, it 
must be carried out and completed upon the men in question, 
remaining as they are, in their wickedness and vileness. Let us 
now put the words together :—“ Confer not the holy and pre- 
cious things of my kingdom upon unholy and vicious men”— 
Make not wicked and unworthy men sharers with you in the 
blessings and privileges of the Gospel. 

I understand the rule as applying, first, to the visible church. 
The Saviour in these words forbids his ministers and his people 
to receive into membership mm his church those who live devoted 
to indulgence of their carnal and unholy appetites. He com- 
mands not to place these among the children—not to bestow 
upon them the children’s privileges. The church is no place 
for the unholy and impure. 

We have, then, in the text, the criterion laid down by Christ, 
of fitness, or rather of unfitness, for membership in his church. 
We have his rule of admission. Every rule and principle of 
admission inconsistent with this is condemned. Consequently, 
every church organization and all chureh practice, which inter- 
poses no bar in fact to the reception of the worldly and the 
wickeJ, is contrary to the rule before us. 

But the words of Christ have also a more extended meaning. 
The visible church is a type of the invisible. Its high vocation 
is to represent the invisible church before the world. It ought 
to represent it exactly—to be identical with it. It is frequently 
spoken of therefore in the Bible as actually identical with it. 
Professing Christians are addressed as real Christians—as filling 
the place, doing the duties, and having before them the blessed 
destiny of real Christians. ‘ How shabl we who are dead to sin 
live any longer therein?” “Ye are the light of the world... . 
the salt of the earth.” “ Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of the living God?” “ Now ye are the body of Christ, and 
members tn particular”’—(i. e. individually, Robinson Lex.) 
There is “one God and Father of all, who is above all and 
through all and in you all.”” The intimate connexion between 
the visible and the invisible church is the foundation of this 
kind of language. It follows, therefore, that reception into the 
visible church is the type of reception into the invisible. Nor is 
it merely a type. If done as Christ commands, and on propes 
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grounds, it is the external representation of the invisible reality. 
“T will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
“ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 
Now, in the exercise of this power of reception into the visible 
church, which is typical and declarative of reception into the in- 
visible, Christ in the text forbids his people to make unholy and 
wicked men typically and declaratively members of the invisi- 
ble church. Such practice involves the error that such men 
are meet for heaven, and, without a change, in fact are or may 
be members of the kingdom of Christ. It is therefore wrong. 
Then this error itself, and every form of doctrine which involves 
it—universalism, and antinomianism of all kinds—are condemn- 
ed in the words before us. 

Such we take to be the bearing and scope of the Saviour’s 
words. But we must subject our interpretation to a rigid test- 
ing. The results of such a testing, as far as I am able to make 
it, are as follows: 

1. This interpretation gives their natural and proper force to 
the figurative acts of “ giving” and “casting” in the text. It 
was these words which in fact first suggested the explanation. 
On this point enough has been said already. 

2. It assigns to the “ dogs” and “swine ” their true symbolic 
meaning as found in Bible usage. It makes them, namely, to 
represent the actually depraved and vicious. Nor does it suppose 
or contemplate a change in the persons thus designated before 
the “ holy” and “ precious” things are given ; but their receiving 
and possessing them as they are, unholy and vicious still. It 
neither warps nor narrows down the sense of these metaphorical 
terms, but gives them their broad and natural application. 

3. The same may be said in regard to the symbolic “ holy 
things ” and “ pearls.” They are made to designate. in general, 
those sacred and precious things, both typical and spiritual, tem- 
poral and eternal, to which none but true believers have a title, 
and which ultimately none but true believers shall possess. 
There is here no violence, no arbitrary limitation or application 
of the terms to some single thing.* 





* It cannot with any justice be said that by this interpreta- 
tion the “holy thing” and “the pearls” are in fact made to 
mean nothing but the Lord’s Supper. That ordinance may 
indeed appear to the carnal eye to be the only privilege ex. 
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4, By this interpretation of the rule, the reasons annexed to 
it by the Saviour acquire a striking and peculiar force. ‘Make 
not wicked men sharers with you in the privileges and blessings 


clusively enjoyed by church members. But this is to take a 
very narrow view indeed of the church and a place init. Can 
it be a member of the church who knows so little what js 
comprehended in his citizenship? But suppose that participa. 
tion in the Lord’s Supper be the privilege primarily intended. 
What does the Lord’s Supper-mean ? and what does partaking 
of itmean? The actual blessings of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and the sharing in them. Our application of these terms, then, 
is not a narrow one. 

[ will extend this note in order to set aside another possible 
mistake. It might occur to some one, that if the “ giving ” and 
“casting ” are rightly understood of absolute conferring, inas- 
much as there is no gift conferrible by men so entirely absolute 
and irrevocable as imparted knowledge, church-mc.abership 
at least necessarily yielding to it in this quality ; therefore the 
holy things and pearls might well be interpreted of instruction 
in Gospel truth, whence a meaning of the whole would result in 
amount the same as that first considered. Gospel truth has 
certainly both sacredness and value. Besides, as Tholuck 
observes, p. 477, instructions and discourses and books con- 
sidered specially valuable are in the East very commonly deno- 
minated pearls. See d’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale (Paris, 
1597), Articles Lowlow and Moroug. Tholuck’s remark might 
have been extended to the West—witness the quaint titles to 
many of the devotional works of a century or two since. But 
I reply that the knowledge of the eapal wenene be intended 
by the “ holy thing” and the “ pearls” of the text for two rea- 
sons: 1, The doctrine of the text would then be, that to the 
wicked Gospel truth may not be imparted: a doctrine which 
would imply the absurdity that Christ means and expects bad 
men to become good before the very means of reformation 
which he has appointed are used. Now it is as clear as day 
that Christ’s “words of grace” may be carried where he 
went, among publicans and sinners. “The whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” 2. The knowledge of Gospel 
truths is only the apprehension of them by the mind, the under- 
standing of the offers made by the Gospel to men on the condi- 
tions of repentance and faith :—so that this supposed absoluse 
gift of knowledge is only the perception of the offers of the 
Gospel after all. This explanation, therefore, resolves itself 
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of my kingdom :’ for (1.) They will trample them under their 
feet, and (2.) They will turn again and rend you. 

No other words could in so short a compass so tru/y and so 
fully describe the evils of a disregard of this rule. That we 
may see and feel this, let us refer to history. 

The rule has been almost universally disregarded by those 
who, for eighteen hundred years, have had the administration of 
the church. To a great extent the world has been let into the 
church in mass. Whole nations of heathen have been baptized 
at once without instruction. The church has been brought into 
unholy alliance with the state, and has received every citizen 
and subject asa member. Men have been born members of the 
church ; and pastors have been bound to administer to them 
the holiest rites, at the peril of a suit at law, and even of their 
offices and lives. Or, some little restraint of outward indecencies 
at certain seasons has been made a requisite; or perhaps exter- 
nal morality. In some churches, again, some understanding of 
the doctrines of religion is required, for which, however, the bare 
repetition of the Commandments, the Creed, and perhaps the 
Catechism, is extensively substituted. Some seriousness of 
character is often required, but satisfactory evidence of piety is 
the acknowledged standard of admission in few churches, and in 
those how negligestty applied! Thus the net of the church has 
indeed gathered of every kind. In proportion to the laxness of 
principle in this respect, has been the degree in which foolish 
virgins have been mingled with the wise in the community of 
professed disciples. Have now the evils which the Saviour 
points out in the text been experienced, and are they now felt ? 

If the foreknowledge and infallibility of the Saviour are tried 
by this test, the result is most decisive. Never were truer words 
spoken—never was prophecy more strikingly fulfilled. 































into the one already rejected, and falls with it. This remark 
also clears up another matter. Bibles and Tracts are abso- 
lutely given—the paper and ink are absolute gifts ; but these 
are only the means of presenting and proposing to the mind the 
truths and offers of the Bible: and this, as we have proved, 
is abundantly commanded, but forbidden neither in this text 
nor any where else. ‘There is, no doubt, a sacredness and 
preciousness in the volume of the Scriptures itself; but the 
Saviour has not seen it necessary to give any special rules for 
its protection. 
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History offers illustrations to an indefinite extent. We shall 
refer to a few only. 

The Roman church has, since the days of the first degeneracy, 
violated the rule of Christ. What a congregation of wicked 
men (with doubtless many good) has that communion always 
exhibited! Think of the mass of the Irish, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italians, as members in full communion of the 
Church of Christ! Does any one know of a man whose moral 
character is too bad for membership in that church? She who 
claims to be keeper of the keys of heaven itself, has not scrupled 
to admit into it the vilest of mankind without the least evidence 
of genuine repentance. She sells salvation for money! The 
first consequence is profanation—the worship of God has been 
transferred to a woman, the Lord’s Supper has been half of it 
cut away, and the rest substituted for the “ one” offering of 
Christ ; and what was left of holy and sacred has been overrun 
and trodden by the polluted and profane. The second is the 
rending of the church—the good and pious within the pale or 
within reach of that communion have been regularly and sys- 
tematically persecuted for centuries; inquisitorial power and 
art and secrecy, holding commission from Rome, have been 
plying their instruments of torture and of death, and thousands 
who feared God more than man have been butchered in cold 
blood. If we look at the established Protestant churches, al! 
which, as a matter of course, violate the rule, we shall also see 
that “ profanation” of the church and “ rending”’ of its members 
have gone hand inhand. The systematic persecutions and op- 
pressions of Nonconformists in England and Scotland for two 
hundred years, together with the worldliness and godlessness, 
and open, infamous vice of many of those in office and power in 
the church, afford, again, abundant illustration of our Saviour’s 
words. And the late “ rending” of the Scotch church finds its 
whole (genetic) history embodied in this oracular text. 

But to come nearer home.—In those “ free churches,” which 
profess to receive members on principles in accordance with the 
command, we can still find, with the sin, the words of Christ as 
to the results of the sin amply verified. There may be found 
also in these churches men who, though morally blameless, give 
no evidence in their lives of vital piety—zorldly men, whose 
“ portions ” and whose hearts are “ in this life,’—gay and giddy 
youth, whose principle it is never to be serious—enemies of the 
cross of Christ, lovers of fashion and “ conformed to the world” — 
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Sabbath-breakers, who cannot spare to God and their own souls 
one day in seven—/rars, habitually taking the advantage of others 
in their business—nay, even such as are profane and slaves of 
vice. What are the consequences ?— Why, is it not a profanation 
when such men, with hearts and hands defiled with sin not ze- 
pented of, engage as the people of God, nay, perhaps as ministers 
of the Gospel, in the holy duties and the holy ordinances of 
religion ?—when such bear the name and represent the cause 
and honor of Christ before the world? And “whence come 
wars and fightings among you ?” Who, coming in “ unawares,” 
embrace false doctrine and bring in “ damnabie heresies, éven 
denying the Lord that bought them ?”—Witness the history of 
the New England churches for the last thirty or forty years ; 
and the rending asunder of the churches of the Pilgrims. 
Whose character and life lie as an incubus upon the piety of a 
church? Read the history of Edwards and the Northampton 
church. Who are the tempters of the unstable, and stumbling- 
blocks to the world? And who are Achans in the camp, caus- 
ing God to be displeased and Israel to fall before his enemies ? 
The answer is plain. It is unconverted, worldly, ungodly, and 
vicious church-members. Could the Saviour have told more 
solemn truths, or found truer and stronger language than he has 
used here ? 

For these evils there is no complete antidote in this world of 
imperfection. The church has always suffered from them, and 
always will suffer. Regular discipline can reach only Sagrant 
cases, like that mentioned Tit. 3: 10,11. It is unwieldy, and, 
when the evil has obtained ascendency, impracticable. Uncon- 
stitutional exclusion is, or ought to be, out of the question. To 
retire, as our Scotch brethren have done, is often the sad but 
only alternative for throwing off the responsibility of that which 
cannot be remedied. 

Therefore, says the great Head and Lawgiver of the church, 
when about to set it up upon the Corner-Stone of Calvary, and 
causing his words, by being here recorded, to sound down the 
long line of the future generations of his people--* Guarp THE 
ENTRANCE OF MY House—REcEIVE NOT THE UNHOLY AND IMPURE.’ 
Could command and reasons be more mutually appropriate ¢ 

We think that all the terms and all the parts of the text find, 
in this interpretation of it, a simple and natural signification, a 
pertinency and a mutual fitness which strongly support its claims 
as the true one. 
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But if this be the meaning of the text, it will have no con. 
nexion with the preceding verses. True; and the next verse 
will have no connexion with this, interpret as you may. 
Why may not vy. 6 be the commencement of a new subject as 
well asv. 7% Neither of them has a connecting particle. 
Calvin and Tholuck both remark that this part of the Sermon 
on the Mount, is made up of miscellaneous instructions and di- 
rections. Those who suppose a connexion, and understand by 
the “ holy thing ” and “ pearls ” reproofs, slide insensibly into 
the interpretation offers before they are done. 

But why has not this exposition, if in fact so simple, natural, 
and true, been discovered before? I answer, Henry and 
Scott both give it, though only incidentally and in a a sen- 
tence, while the rest of their remarks are of a different character. 
They appear to have seen the truth by a sort of intuition, (and 
this is a good proof of its wins | though indistinctly, and 
without perceiving its claims and reasons,or its inconsistency with 
the exposition which they make their own. Henry says, “ The 
rule here given is applicable to the distinguishing sealing ordi- 
nances of the Gospel; which must not be prostituted to those 
who are openly wicked and profane, lest holy things be there- 
by rendered contemptible, and unholy persons be thereby hard- 
ened. It is not meet (says he) to take the children’s bread and 
to cast it to dogs.” Scott remarks that this precept has been 
much and grievously violated by the admission of ungoldly 
persons into the Christian church, and the Christian ministry.” 
I have not met with this interpretation elsewhere, and have not 
the means of an extensive search. Neither Poli Synopsis nor the 
extended commentary of Tholuck, so often referred to, contains 
a hint of it; unless indeed the slight historical notice by the 
latter of those ancients who made mysteries out of the Lord’s 
Supper be such a hint. Doubtless, however, it has been held 
and is held by many. But a very good and plain reason | 
think can be given why this text has been so long and so gen- 


* This last hint of the “judicious Scott,” deserves to have 
been made more prominent in the preceding remarks. Let 
me just say here, that of all the evils brought upon the church 
by ungodly members, by far the most awful profanations, and 
the most dreadful rendings have been perpetrated by ungodly 
ministers. But on this important part of the subject, I can 
now say no more. 
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erally misunderstood: The actual administration of the church 
has, in all ages, presented such a glaring violation of the precept. 
Individuals may have seen and may have felt the right ; but the 
mass have acted, and so have interpreted, differently. The 
true interpretation was too high and holy for actual applica- 
tion: another meaning was sought, and, though opposed as we 
have seen to the very spirit of the Gospel, was embraced, estab- 
lished, and stereotyped. The wrong administration and the 
wrong interpretation became old, venerable, and right together ; 
and thus the latter forced itself even upon the good, and has re- 
mained unquestioned even while its sister evil has by the bless- 
ing of God experienced some little check and correction. A 
Calvin, a Scott, and a Tholuck, may deplore the corrupt state 
of their respective churches, and still, by the unconscious influ- 
ence of the existing state of things, fail to see the means ap- 
peniee by the Head of the Church for a partial prevention of 
the evil. 

A few miscellaneous remarks and we shall be done. 

Unless we are entirely mistaken, we have relieved one of the 
most precious doctrines of the Gospel, as well as one of the first 
duties of Christians, from the pressure and restraint of a misin- 
terpreted text. The words of Christ, if we understand them, 
have nothing to do with the offering of the Gospel; but leave 
this, as the grace of God has fixed it, with the widest, freest 
scope, limited only by the number and the wants of souls. 
“And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And Jet him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him come and take of the water of life 
freely.” Yes, such is the freeness of the Gospel offer. The 
Bible does not and man must not limit or alter it. Let us then 
beware of limiting this freeness of the Gospel—1. By our doc- 
trines and interpretations of Scripture ; and 2. In practice, by 
neglecting to press its truths and blessings upon our fellow-men. 
We must love al/ men—we must love their souls—desire their 
salvation, pray and labor for their eternal good. 

But is there, then, no limit to the duty of presenting and urg- 
ing religious truth upon others? Is it my duty to do it at all 
times and in all circumstances? Common sense and warm 
Christian faith and feeling, guided by the word of God, will 
easily give a right answer to this question. “Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father.” Holding forth the word of life.” See 
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also 1 Pet. 3: 1,2. The influence of the example should be 
perpetual wherever a Christian is; and words might far oftener 
be employed with blessed effect than they are. See Matt. 10: 
16, Eccl. 8: 5, Prov. 15: 23. 

But, if we have taken away the choice phylactery from the 
cloak of the heartless and inactive Christian, leaving him no 
Scripture-phrased excuse for his neglect of duty, we have also 
gained a text, a “locus classicus,” an express rule from Christ 
himself, for a most important part of the administration of the 
church. Of the type it may also be said as well as of the hea- 
venly antitype, “ There shall in no wise enter into it any thing 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie; but they that are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life.” 

Wesee, also, that it is a solemn thing to be a church member. 
The church is holy ground. ‘“ Holiness becometh thine house, 
O Lord, for ever.” ‘ We have an altar whereof they have no 
right to eat who serve the tabernacle.” “If any man build 
upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble ; every man’s work shall be made manifest, for the day 
shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; for the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 

We see the importance, difficulty, and responsibility of their 
office who receive members into the church. To them directly 
the rule of the text is given. Nay, on them in part will rest 
the guilt of profanation. 

Lastly, we see that the church has most to fear from those 
within itself. When she began, small, without human coun- 
tenance, nay, opposed, persecuted, familiar with confiscations, 
imprisonment, torture, exile, and martyrdom, but comparatively 
pure within, she grew and spread herself over the world. But 
then, grown powerful, she was sought unto by the worldly and 
unholy ; she admitted their advances ; was corrupted, profaned, 
weakened, rent, and deprived to a great extent of all spiritual 
life ; and to that extent became a putrid carcass, intolerable to 
men and offensive to God. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CoLerince’s View or ATONEMENT. 
By Rev. Lemus. Grosvenor. 


By those who have denied the divinity of our Lord, the doc- 
trine of a vicarious atonement has been very generally denied. 
But on the other hand, those who admit the divinity of Christ 
almost universally admit the truth of this doctrine ; and admit 
it too, we think, with the same consistency as those reject it 
who deny his divinity. Yet there are some who admit the di- 
vinity of Christ, who nevertheless deny the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. Such are some of the followers of Coleridge ; 
though we are bound to say that we believe the majortty of the 
disciples of this philosopher differ from him in his views on this 
particular subject. Having sometimes disputed with the “ most 
straitest”’ sort of Coleridgians, about the orthodory of these 
views, we have been led also to converse with Socinians on the 
subject ; and have always found them ready to assent to the views 
of Coleridge, so far as they relate to the question of the vica- 
riousness of the sacrifice, and the objects of the death of Christ. 

It is our design now to show— 

ist. That, so far as relates to the question of vicariousness, 
the doctrine of Atonement as held by Coleridge is consistent 
with the Socinian view of the same doctrine. 

2d. That the doctrine of Atonement as held by Coleridge is 
absurd. 

3d. That it is inconsistent with itself. 

4th. That it is inconsistent with the Bible. 

Ist. It ts consistent with Socinianism. 

In affirming that the doctrine of Coleridge is Socinian, we 
by no means affirm that his whole scheme is consistent with 
that of the Socinians. The Socinian view of Atonement, like 
their whole scheme of religious doctrines, is, we think, consistent 
with itself, while that of Coleridge is not so, as we are hereafter 
to endeavor to show. The Socinian first denies the divinity of 
Christ, and then he denies the necessity of any sacrifice to com- 
pensate for the violation of God’s law; for the very good 
reason, among a great many poor ones, that the denial of 
Christ’s divinity leaves no possible provision for a sacrifice suffi- 
cient to expiate the sins of a world. So he denies the person- 
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ality of the Holy Ghost, and then denies the necessity of any 
special influences of the Holy Ghost, for the very good reason 
that he has “ not so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost.” The Socinian doctrines hang together like the links 
ofa chaincable; break one—tenth or ten thousandth—and you 
break the whole chain. And the same may be said of the doc- 
trines of the Atheistical Materialist ; but it cannot be said of 
the doctrines of Coleridge; and when we say that Coleridge’s 
view of atonement is consistent with that of the Socinians, 
we only mean that it is so, so far as relates to the question of the 
vicariousness (i. e., in our mind, the genuineness) of the atone- 
ment, 

Coleridge insists that there was no such thing as a literal 
atonement or sacrifice made to satisfy the demands of God’s 
law. He says these words are mere metaphors, and complains 
that Christians understand them literally, and “ infer the identity 
of the causes from a resemblance in the effects,” and adds, that 
he believes the view or scheme of redemption founded on these 
metaphors to be altogether unscriptural—i. e., the scheme 
which represents the sacrifice of Christ as a literal sacrifice for 
sin, and made to satisfy the demands of the law, is altogether 
unscriptural. 

Now every one who is conversant with Socinian writings 
knows that they construe these passages in the same way. 
Yet Coleridge and the Socinians all admit that somehow, on 
account of Christ’s death, our sins are forgiven. 

One of the ablest Socinian writers upon the Atonement 
( Worcester) says, “I wish it to be understood that I freely ad- 
mit that the Messiah actually suffered for sinners, and for the 
purpose of saving them from sin and misery.” Again he says, 
‘** A great object of the atoning sacrifice was to reconcile sin- 
ners with God.” And again: “If by Christ’s suffering as a 
substitute for sinners, were meant no more than that he actually 
suffered to save us from sin and suffering, I should readily ac- 
quiesce.” 

Another Socinian writer (Chr. Exam. Vol. I.) says, “If it 
were only required to believe and hold what Dr. Murdock has 
very justly said to be sufficient for salvation, that we know and 
believe firmly the Scripture truth that there is forgiveness with 
God for the penitent believer on account of something which 
Christ has done or suffered, there would not be a dissenting 
voice.” And Coleridge, in equally plain language, admits that 
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the consequences of Christ’s death are the same as those of the 
sacrificial atonement made by the priest for the transgressor of 
the Mosaic law—to wit, the forgiveness of sins. 

Coleridge says, “ The causative act (i. e., the act which pro- 
cured man’s redemption, to wit, Christ’s death) is a spiritual 
and transcendent mystery, which passeth all understanding.” It 
was not a real sacrifice or atonement, but a mystery. We con- 
fess our inability to comprehend just how much or how little 
Coleridge intends to express by the formula of words above 
quoted—but we do understand perfectly that he does not mean 
to say that Christ died in man’s stead. Worcester has a parallel 
passage. “I am willing,” he says, “ to admit that the atoning 
sacrifice may have influence on salvation in ways which are not 
revealed, and which are of course unknown,” and if this influ- 
ence be not revealed, but unknown, it is, if it exist at all, a 
mysterious influence. 

Again, Coleridge urges the old threadbare objection of So- 
cinians against the justice of a vicarious sacrifice. Speaking of 
the words debt, satisfaction, etc., he says, “ As your whole 
theory is founded on a notion of justice, I ask you, is this justice 
a moral attribute? I may with all right and reason put the case 
as between man and man. For if it be found irreconcilable 
with the justice which the light of reason, made law in the con- 
science, dictates to man, how much more must it be incongru- 
ous with the all-perfect justice of God !” 

We shall doubtless be willingly spared by the reader the labor 
of transcribing a parallel passage from Worcester or any other 
Socinian writer. 

Coleridge proceeds to illustrate the insufficiency of a substi- 
tute in moral cases by supposing one James to be the profligate 
son of a most worthy and affectionate mother—but a generous 
friend, named Matthew, interferes, and performs all the duties 
of the neglectful son. “ Will this,” asks Coleridge, “ satisfy 
the mother’s claims on James ?”’ “If, indeed,” he afterwards 
adds, “ by the force of Matthew’s example, by persuasion, or by 
additional and more mysterious influences, or by an inward co- 
agency compatible with the existence of a personal will, James 
should be /ed to repent ; if through admiration and love of this 
great goodness, gradually assimilating his mind to the mind of 
his benefactor, he should in his own person become a dutiful 
and grateful child, then doubtless the mother would be wholly 
satisfied.” 
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This illustration is Socinian in all its parts. Coleridge seems 
to forget the dignity of the Redeemer, and makes Matthew, a 
mere man, stand in the place of Jesus Christ—a man no better 
than James he makes the substitute for James—the obedience 
of Matthew equivalent to the obedience of Christ. The illus. 
tration seems to show also that Coleridge’s views of the require. 
ments of God’s law are such as Socinians maintain. The re- 
pentance of the sinner seems to be all that he considers neces- 
sary. James must become a dutiful son for the future, by 
Maithew’s example, persuasion, or mysterious influence, and 
then the mother will be fully satisfied. 

Throughout Coleridge’s whole discussion, there is no consid- 
eration of the necessity of maintaining the holiness and justice of 
God’s moral government, by demanding reparation for past 
breaches of his law, or any intimation that in the sacrifice of 
Christ, God’s attribute of justice was at all displayed. But we 
think we have shown that the Coleridgian and Socinian 
schemes sail along harmoniously together, like two ships under 
the same convoy and propelled by the same breeze. 

2. Coleridge’s view of Atonement is absurd. 

He argues that all the different terms used in Scripture on 
the subject of redemption (such as atonement, sacrifice, sin- 
offering, ransom, redemption, etc.) are mere metaphors, used, 
not to express realities themselves, but the consequences of some 
reality unexpressed, for which, of course, we must look else- 
where. When the Bible speaks of sacrifice, atonement, etc., it 
does not mean sacrifice, etc., but something else. We must 
then give up nearly the whole of the epistle to the Hebrews as 
a metaphor, and many passages in almost every book of the 
Bible. When the Jews offered sacrifices for their sins they of- 
fered metaphors, for the purpose of foreshadowing that greater 
metaphor which was offered for the sins of the world. Or, if 
Coleridge allows that the Jewish sacrifices were real sacrifices, 
then they offered real sacrifices to foreshadow a metaphor yet 
to come. We have not yet come to the reality; we are float- 
ing on a sea of rhetorical figures, and cannot touch bottom. 
We have submitted ourselves to the pilotage of the philosopher, 
and must go where he guides. He offers us at last a 
resting-place in the third chapter of John. Here at length 
then is the long sought reality. He says that “ John the be- 
loved disciple enunciates the fact itself, to the full extent in 
which it is enunciable for the human mind, simply, and without 
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any metaphor, by identifying it in kind, with a fact of hourly 
occurrence. It is regeneration—a birth, a spiritual seed im- 
regnated and evolved.” Here then we have the meaning of 
all these metaphors, “ sacrifice, atonement, propitiation,” ete.— 
and that meaning is regeneration! ‘Christ gave himself a 
regeneration for our sins.” “ This man, after he had offered one 
regeneration for sins, for ever sat down at the right hand of 
God.” It follows, then, that when Christ gave himself for the 
world, the world was regenerated, and the atonement means, 
“simply and without any metaphor,” the regeneration of all 
men. “John enunciates the fact simply, and without any 
metaphor!’ Is not the word regeneration, born again, a 
metaphor? [We maintain that John uses the metaphor born 
again only to express the consequences of the redemptive act, 
just as Coleridge says all other Scripture writers use al] other 
terms.| So after all we have not yet come to the reality. 
The ground we thought we had touched proves a quicksand, 
and we are again afloat on the rhetorical billows. We have 
only discovered that the Scripture writers use a great variety of 
metaphors to illustrate another metaphor, which needs illustra- 
tion more than all the others. With notions like these on the 
subject of metaphors, we marvel not that Coleridge complained 
of confusion. If the word sacrifice be a metaphor, we see no 
reason why we should consider Jesus a reality—if one be a 
metaphor, so is the other. 

3. Coleridge’s view of Atonement is inconsistent with itself, 

“ Respecting the redemptive act,” says Coleridge, “ we know 
from revelation that it was necessary that the Eternal Word should 
be made flesh, and so suffer and so die for us, as in dying to con- 
quer death for as many as should receive him.” 

Here Coleridge starts with a truly scriptural proposition. It 
was necessary, as he says, that God should take our nature and 
die for us. But we ask, and we have a right to ask, why this 
necessity 2? Revelation tells us so, says Coleridge. And we 
admit the full force of the reason. When revelation tells us any 
thing, and gives us no reason, we will receive it with all humility, 
and believe and cherish it. But revelation always gives us 
a reason for every thing which is comprehensible by human rea- 
son. There are no mysteries in the Bible, except such as must 
be mysteries from the nature of the human mind. When reve- 
lation tells us that God and man became united in one person, it 
does not tell us how it was done, because we could not compre- 
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hend it. When it tells us God worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will, evil as well as good, it does not go on 
to tell us how he could do so consistently with our notions of 
“justice, as between man and man,” because his reason is aboye 
our reason, and we cannot judge God by ourselves. But when, 
for instance, it tells us God will laugh at the calamity of the 
sinner and mock when his fear cometh, it gives us a reason, 
because we can comprehend it. And when it tells us God could 
be just, and the justifier of the believer in Jesus, it tells us also 
the simple, plain way ; and reason instantly assents and responds 
to its grandeur and beauty. And surely there are mysteries 
enough in our holy religion, without zealously searching for 
more. It is an impeachment of God’s goodness to say that he 
has given us the Bible to puzzle our brains with mysteries. Let 
us not shut the blinds, and drop the curtains, and resolutely close 
our eyes or draw over them the veil of mysticism, when God’s 
bright sun is warming the whole world without, and striving to 
pour its cheering rays into the windows of our hearts. 

We come back again, then, and demand why this “ necessity ” 
that God should take our nature and die? Why would not 
Paul or an angel answer the same purpose? Coleridge gives 
us no reply, save that revelation says so. Then if revelation 
had told us that a condemned thief or a bullock must die for us, 
the answer would have been equally satisfactory. Tell us why 
revela.ion did not tell us that a damb, and that too not without spot 
or blemish, but the miserable starveling of the flock, would suffice 
to take away the sins of the world. Is this a “ mystery” also ? 
The Socinian denies the existence of the Eternal Word, or that 
any such person ever came here and died, and common sense tells 
him that no man could compensate for the sins of a world—and 
therefore he denies, consistently, that any such compensation 
has been made. But Coleridge maintains the necessity that the 
Eternal Word should come and die, but can give us no reason, 
because he denies that Christ suffered as a substitute for the 
world, or offered any satisfaction for injury done to the law of 
God. Is not Socinianism much more self-consistent ? 

But Coleridge says again, “ Nevertheless the fact having been 
assured to us by revelation, (viz., that Christ’s death procures our 
salvation,) it is not impossible, by steadfast meditation, for the 
mind to satisfy itself that the redemptive act supposes, and that 
our redemption is negatively conceivable only on the supposition 
of an agent who can at once act on the will ds an exciting 
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cause ”"—(i. e., in plain English, our redemption is conceivable 
only on the supposition of a Redeemer who is Divine.) Here 
is sound doctrine, but held, we think, most inconsistently. We 
are obliged again to ask the reason why the Redeemer must be 
divine. It may be from sheer, asinine stupidity on our part, but 
we must confess that after some “ meditation ” on the subject, 
we are just as much in the dark as ever. 

We appeal to the reader. Suppose I were to tell you that in 
order to the forgiveness of your sins, and the sins of a world of 
sinners like you, it was necessary that some one should suffer in 
your stead. You ask my reason for the assertion, and I tell you 
revelation says so. You ask, who it is that must suffer in your 
place, and I reply that is “ a mystery that passeth all understand- 
ing.” You then try to imagine who there is of sufficient dignity 
and worth to enable him to,take away the sins ofa world by suffer- 
ing in the world’s stead. You can think of no one on earth, and 
in your distress you look to heaven. You can conceive, perhaps, 
that if Christ were to take our nature and die, he might be a 
sufficient sacrifice, but revelation gives you no intimation that he 
will come, or rather it tells you distinctly he will not come, to 
die in your stead. Yet some one must come, or you are eternally 
ruined. What sort of satisfaction would my information give 
you? How distressful your uncertainty! How low your opin- 
ion of the fulness and worth of that revelation! The dreadful 
sentence hangs over your head by a hair, but you know not how 
to avert it. But just so much satisfaction can I obtain from all 
that Coleridge tells me. I see the holiness and justice of God’s 
law, in which I read that the soul that sinneth it shall die. I 
see no way in which I can escape-the penalty due to me as a 
sinner, unless some being, able and willing, “ pay the rigid satis- 
faction, death for death.” I see clearly that God could be just 
and justify me through the sacrifice of Jesus, but I can see no 
other plan by which he could maintain the holiness and justice 
of his law, and yet pardon my sins. But Coleridge tells me I can 
have no hope from that quarter—Jesus will not die in my stead, 
or suffer one pang of the suffering due tome. I imagine myself 
at Calvary, and the dreadful tragedy enacted there passes before 
my eyes. I ask the bystanders (Coleridge among the rest) the 
reason of allthis. I ask if he is dying in my stead. No—he 
is not bearing my sins in his own body on that tree. All this 
inexplicable agony he endures, yet he has made no provision to 
satisfy the demands of that outstanding law against me. I de- 
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mand, why not bring up your bloated drunkard and crucify him ? 
Why not bring a bullock already chained for the slaughter, and 
spare this innocent victim? and they only tell me they do not 
know why—it is “ a transcendent mystery that passeth all un- 
derstanding,” but more meditation on the subject may convince 
me that this Divine sacrifice is necessary ! 

4. Coleridge’s view of Atonement is inconsistent with the 
Bible. 

Coleridge was quite right, as we have said before, when he 
maintained, though without giving us any reason, that it was 
necessary that the eternal Son of God should die for us. Reve- 
lation assures us of the fact, but it also gives us a reason free 
from all metaphysical subtlety, involved in no mystical mist of 
words ; a reason which a child may comprehend and feel. It 
is the reason given in the third chapter of Romans, twcnty- 
sixth verse. God could not be just and justify the believer in 
Jesus, unless Jesus had been set forth as a propitiation for the 
remission of sins that are past. A propitiation means some- 
thing that shall cause the judge to accept it as a sufficient 
ground for the pardon of the offender. The sufficiency of a sac- 
rifice for such a purpose depends of course entirely on the inhe- 
rent value of the sacrifice. And what must be the inherent 
value of a sacrifice, to render it sufficient to atone for the sins 
of a world against an infinite and holy God? Who could 
compensate, by the shedding of his blood, for the violations of 
God’s holy law? Who but he, who having offered himself 
once for all a sacrifice for sin, shall come once more without 
sin to judge us all? But we are told that the sacrifice of Christ 
was not a literal sacrifice for sin. What was it then? If 
you tell us it was no sacrifice, but a mystery, you leave no more 
impression on our mind than if you were to repeat to us those 
incredible tales of Eastern genii and fairies. Tell us plainly 
that he died only as a martyr to the truth, or as an example to 
others, and then we can understand, though we may not believe. 

If the sacrifice of Jesus was not a real sacrifice, why so much 
efficacy attributed to his blood? Blood is no metaphor, but the 
very essence of the atonement. “ Without blood there is no 
remission,” says the Apostle. But he says, also, that it is im- 
possible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin. 
This then must signify that some blood could take it away, or 
the Apostle was speaking at random—if he did not mean that 
some blood could take away sin, his remark about the blood of 
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bulls and goats was just as sensible and forcible as if we were 
gravely to assure you that a glass of water could not suffice to 
cleanse the Augean stables. Some blood could take away sin, 
or else there is no remission, no forgiveness, and so all men are 
hopelessly lost. But whose blood could take it away? Could 
not David’s—the man after God’s own heart? He was a 
sinner, and to pardon sin by accepting the sacrifice of a sinner, 
could have no effect to show forth the holiness and justice of 
God and God’s law ;—or had David been entirely spotless, his 
sacrifice could only be an equivalent for one man, like himself 
—his blood could not expiate the guilt of millions dead, of 
millions yet unborn. But could not the angel Gabriel, who 
never sinned, have taken our nature, and suffered and died, 
“the just for the unjust?” No. Gabriel is a mere creature, 
the insect of a day. And though the whole glorious host of 
angels had offered themselves as one grand holocaust, (and 
doubtless those who now rejoice over one sinner that repenteth, 
would willingly have died for the millions that needed repent- 
ance,) had they all come and suffered, it would have been 
unavailing—for no number of finites can equal an infinite, and 
nothing less than an infinite was worth a world. The blood of 
Jesus Christ alone cleanseth from all sin. Nota mere man, not 
an angel, not ten thousands of angels, but a God. 

Yet by his illustration, the philosopher would convince me 
that fhis sacrifice would be no compensation to God for my vio- 
lations of his law. Matthew’s obedience, he says, could be no 
compensation for James’s disobedience. He would have me 
believe that my repentance is of more value in God’s sight than 
the obedience unto death of God’s own Son ! 

For the class of readers whom I now address, it is unneces- 
sary here to go into the commonly urged and never answered 
arguments from Scripture, in proof of a vicarious atonement, 
but I desire to use one arrow from the quiver of the enemy. 
In war, men often find the captured guns of the enemy more 
serviceable than their own. The lawyer rightly esteems it a 
great advantage when he can turn the testimony of an opposing 
witness in his own favor, for such testimony weighs more in his 
behalf, than a cloud of witnesses brought to the stand by 
himself. 

We proceed to show the course which has been sometimes 
taken to be rid of the doctrine of vicarious atonement. The 
book of Hebrews is so full and clear on this subject, that the 
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writer of an article in the Christian Examiner (Review of 
Stuart on Hebrews) endeavors to do away its force by main- 
taining that neither Paul nor any other apostle was its author, 
and that it is not canonical. He handles the writer to the 
Hebrews “ without gloves.” If he could make out that the 
writer was what he calls him, “ a man whose imaginary con- 
ceptions are blended with his opinions,’—a man, “ the concep- 
tions of whose fancy are presented with so much vividness and 
with such an air of reality that they are likely to be mistaken 
for his distinct apprehensions of what he believes to be the 
truth”—if he could make out all this, we say,with a few other 
things equally feasible, then indeed he had turned the hard and 
high-walled field of the “ Hebrews ” into an open common, and 
thus cleared his way into the other epistles and the gospels, 
where he might throw out the troublesome rocks of sound doc- 
trine at his leisure, and raise a rank crop of cockle and tares 
amidst the wheat and barley of God’s truth. 

“There seems to have been,” he says, “in the mind of the 
writer (to the Hebrews) an obscure and mysterious grandeur 
thrown around the conception of Jesus Christ as a high priest, 
which he was unwilling to dispel. His imaginations appear to 
have become in some measure blended with his belief. He 
seems to have gazed on the glorious image before him, till his 
eyes were dazzled and his sight unsteady, and he could not dis- 
tinguish clearly between realities and figures.’”’* 

He proceeds—“ The writer to the Hebrews taking advan- 
tage of the obvious metaphor of a sacrifice, institutes an elabo- 
rate comparison between the death of our Lord and the Leviti- 
cal sacrifices. He insists on this mode of representation as 
something essential to his purpose. In representing the death 
of Christ as a sacrifice, the writer to the Hebrews, for the most 
part, though not always, conceives of if as a sin-offering. 
In following out this conception, he represents it, to the imagi- 
nation at least, as having in consequence an intrinsic efficacy to 
remove the sins of the people. His representation is, likewise, 





* Verily, the contrast is striking between the weak, visionary, 
and rhapsodical author of Hebrews, and the solid craniological 
formation of the author of this article in the Christian Exam- 
iner. “ How stupid that lion looks, and how short he wears 
his ears!” said the ass to the bear. “He wears his teeth 
middling long though,” replied Bruin. 
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that by this great and only necessary sacrifice, the use of all 
other sacrifices was taken away.” 

He says, moreover, that “ the writer’s representations are those 
into which he was led by his earnestness to discover analogies 
between the old and new dispensations, and to represent Chris- 
tianity as the sublime antitype of Judaism.” 

We have no occasion to attempt any improvement upon the 
very decisive language of this Socinian writer, as to the bearing 
which the epistle to the Hebrews has on the priesthood of 
Christ, the literalness of the sacrifice, its immense importance, 
and the analogy between the vicarious sacrifices of the old dis- 
pensation and “the great and only necessary” sacrifice of the 
new. 

In quoting from this writer, let it not be inferred that we 
would charge Coleridge with holding such views as to the 
authorship of the epistle, or the meaning of the contents. We 
adduce it merely as showing the belief of one Socinian, at least, 
as to the real consequences of receiving this epistle as inspired. 

In conclusion, we would say that our objection to Coleridge’s 
view of atonement is not so much on account of any bad influ- 
ence which it had on his own mind, as on account of the effect 
it may have on others. The philosopher was, no doubt, a 
Christian. Indeed, passages in his writings on other subjects, 
would seem to contradict some of his positions and illustrations 
upon this subject of atonement. But if he really held that 
Christ’s death had any connexion with the justice of God, it is 
certainly not brought out in the chapter which seems intended 
to be a full exposition of his views upon the subject of atone- 
ment—on the contrary, he explicitly denies it. We have 
studied the views in this chapter, and have endeavored to give 
our opinions upon them plainly and with perfect fairness. To 
learn his views of the Atonement, one must, of course, take the 
views presented in the portion of his writings where that subject 
is treated of specifically and fully. It is no part of a reader’s 
business to search elsewhere, to strive to discover passayes 
which might possibly modify or even contradict his plain state- 
ments and arguments as they stand in the place where he in- 
tends to bring them out fully. One might take a Socinian book 
and select detached passages which would prove the writer 
orthodox on all the Bible doctrines; and we deny not that 
many a sound orthodox work may be proved to be Socinian in 
the same way. We must consider the writer’s main object. 
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Coleridge, we understand to maintain, that God could be just 
and the justifier of the believer in Jesus, without any propitiatory 
sacrifice to the demands of God’s law, simply on the repentance 
of the sinner. When he says redemption is a mystery, he does 
not mean simply that it is a mystery how God could be just, 
and still justify the believer in consequence of the sacrifice of 
Christ ; but he means that God could be just aad do this with- 
out any such sacrifice. He does not mean to say that it isa 
mystery how this combination of justice and mercy in the Atone- 
ment works our redemption, but he denies that there is any 
such combination in the mystery of redemption—herein joining 
issue with the apostle, as we think. To our mind, the word 
mystery, as he uses it, has no signification whatever. We can 
see very clearly what he does not mean by the word ;—but 
what he does mean is a mystery. 

After thus animadverting upon Coleridge’s view of atone- 
ment, we take the liberty to express our gratitude for the bene- 
fit we have received from his writings. The prejudice we im- 
bibed against him from hearsay evidence, we have found melting 
away as our personal acquaintance with him has increased. 
We have entirely recovered from the alarm we experienced on 
first beholding an outlandish and barbarous jargon of “ words, 
words, words,”’—and we do believe that if many who are now 
strongly prejudiced against him, would seriously study, and try 
to comprehend him, they would acknowledge him to be an 
original thinker, and a “ myriad minded” man; and would 
sometimes, amidst a mass of strange speculations, and under 
what seems a hard and useless crust of words, find a diamond 
of exquisite purity and value. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


An Essay on THE Mora Susceptimitities, Morat Action, AND 
Morar Cuaracter.* 


Tue word moral is used in its broadest sense, to signify that 
which is influenced to activity by motives. Thus the physical 
and moral world are contrasted, the one being moved to activity 
by physical causes, and the other by motives. In a more 
limited sense, the word moral has reference to mental action as 
either right or wrong. It is in this restricted sense, that we 
speak of the moral susceptibilities or moral sense ; and in this 
article it is proposed to discuss the question as to what right and 
wrong is, and what are the constitutional susceptibilities which 
influence or move intelligent minds to do right and avoid 
wrong. 

It is needful, first, to settle the question as to the meaning of 
the terms right and wrong. 

The term right in its most generic sense signifies that which 
is fitted to accomplish the object of a design. Thus:a watch 
is right when it shows the time of the day, a’ medicine is the 
right one when it tends to cure; and thus whatever tends to 
secure the object of a design, either in matter or mind, is called 
right, and the opposite is called wrong. 

In an inquiry, then, respecting the right moral action of mind, 
it is manifest that it cannot be settled until we first ascertain 
the object which mind is created to secure ; for when we have 
gained this, any volition is right which tends to secure it, and 
wrong when it tends to contravene it. 

In seeking the answer to this inquiry, we appeal first to rea- 
son, and then to revelation. The principle from which we reason 
is, that the nature of a contrivance shows what is the design of 
its author. It will, therefore, be first shown, that the object of 
the Creator, in the formation of mind, is the production of the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

In attempting this, it is needful to show, not merely that mind 
is designed for the production of happiness in certain degrees, 
more or less, so that if any degree is attained the end is accom- 
plished, but that it was designed to secure the greatest amount 
of happiness. 





* The author’s name is withheld for special reasons. 
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To illustrate this, we may mention certain examples. 

If a physician is prescribing to secure health, his object 
is not gained till entire and perfect health is attained, 
If a mariner is aiming to shun a certain shoal and reach a 
certain port, his object is not attained by nearly shunning one 
and nearly reaching the other. If a man is seeking to produce 
great speed of motion, his aim is not secured while impedi- 
ments remain that can readily be removed. If, therefore, we 
can prove that the object of creating mind is to produce happi- 
ness, we do in fact prove that the object is to promote the 
greatest amount of it. Otherwise the absurdity is involved of 
supposing a designer to plan a thing, and then to put in, as a 
part, impediments and hinderances to the accomplishment of this 
plan, or to leave out certain particulars needful to secure it. 
We can make only two suppositions. Allowing that the de- 
sign of creation is the production of happiness; one is, that the 
Creator planned to secure the greatest amount, the other is, 
that he planned happiness as the grand aim of all his contriv- 
ances, and then put in certain particulars to mar and diminish 
the result which he aimed to secure. This is absurd; we 
therefore assume that proving that God designed happiness by 
creating minds, is, in fact, proving that he designed the greatest 
amount of happiness. 

We proceed now to present some of the evidence to prove 
that the object of the creation of mind is the production of the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

We shall attempt this, by showing the nature of mind, the 
nature of the circumstances in which it is placed, and the 
declarations of the Creator of mind on the subject. 

The first particular in the nature of mind which indicates its 
design is, that never ceasing desire for happiness and fear of all 
that destroys it, which are the main principles of all mental 
activity. A mind that is in its natural state, never will act, 
except to make some happiness, or to escape some evil. Of 
course its author designed that it should act for this end. We 
can conceive that a mind might be so constituted as to act 
always to produce only pain to itself and to others; in this 
case, we should justly infer that the object of its Creator was 
to produce pain. 

Another particular is, that the simple exercise of those powers 
of mind which are involuntary, and result solely from its con- 
stitution, is a cause of happiness. The succession of concep- 
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tions and emotions according to the Jaws of association, and the 
new combinations of the imagination, are both sources of enjoy- 
ment. Still more so are those acts of mind which are indi- 
rectly controlled by volition, such as the exercise of mind in ac- 
quiring knowledge; in combining, contriving, and arranging ; 
and the various exercises of taste, the exercise of the reasoning 
powers, and the exercise of physical power: these are all en- 
joyments secured by constitutional powers of mind. 

Nor is evidence of the same design less manifest in the 
constitution of mind in its relation to other minds. The highest 
and purest happiness results from these mutual relations. From 
this springs the pleasure found in the discovery of noble intel- 
lectual and moral traits in other minds, from the power of 
giving and receiving affection, from sympathy, and from the 
practice of benevolence towards others. And it is interesting 
to discover that our minds are so constituted, that what one 
mind desires and enjoys, it is a source of happiness in another 
to bestow: thus, while one is pleased with the discovery of 
traits of worth and loveliness, the other is as much gratified at 
being understood and appreciated ; while one seeks affection, 
the other rejoices to bestow it; while one seeks to gratify cari- 
osity, the other delights to impart information; while one 
rejoices to bestow good, the other is delighted to receive it; 
while one delights to exercise and exhibit virtue, the other is 
delighted in beholding it. What bursts of rapturous applause 
have followed the exhibition of virtuous self-sacrifice, from 
bosoms that rejoice in this display, as they wouid in the exercise 
of this goodness ! 

But it is that peculiar constitution of man referred to as his 
moral nature or moral susceptibilities, which especially exhibit 
the design of the Creator in forming mind, and therefore these 
will be more distinctly exhibited. By the moral nature of man, 
we intend those constitutional principles, which operate as 
motives or moving powers, in influencing hin to choose what is 
right; that is, to act not for personal gratification, but for the 
greatest general happiness. The following are presented as the 
principal ones. 

The first is, a susceptibility of pleasure at being the cause of 
good, and of pain at being the cause of evil, either voluntary 
or involuntary. All mankind, both young and old, are pleased 
when they are told that they have done some great good to 
others, even when they had no idea or intention of accomplish- 
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ing it. Thus if, by mere accident, without any thought of the 
result, an act is done which saves the valuable life of the father 
of a helpless family, no spectator can enjoy what is felt by the 
author of this act. So, also, if by accident a person kill or 
wound another, however unintentional the evil, the author suf- 
fers far more distress than any other person. But the pain and 
pleasure are greatly enhanced if the good or evil are voluntary 
acts. The emotions of remorse for the commission of voluntary 
crimes are probably more agonizing than any other the mind 
can endure ; while the enjoyment resulting from the voluntary 
creation of happiness is unsurpassed by any other. 

A second susceptibility, is that which is excited to desire 
evil to the cause of evil, and good to the cause of good, 
whether voluntary or involuntary. This principle is exhibited 
in the youngest child, who bites or strikes whatever gives it 
pain, without regard to whether it is intentional or not. It is 
as marked in many adults, who, following their impulses, inflict 
blows on animals or persons who have perpetrated some acci- 
dental and unintentional mischief. So the involuntary cause of 
good is regarded with complacency, and the impulse of the 
mind is to make compensating returns. But in cases where 
the good and evil have resulted from voluntary agency, with 
premeditated design, these impulses are not only called forth 
more powerfully, but they become perpetuated principles of ac- 
tion. Where the evil done is involuntary and unintentional, 
the inipulse to retaliate often is changed to pity for the unfortu- 
nate author of the evil. But the author of voluntary and inten- 
tional evil is followed by the continued execration of all who 
suffer or witness it; and it is sometimes the case, that the 
desire for retributive inflictions becomes so strong in a commu- 
nity as to amount almost to a mania. 

And so, in reference to the voluntary author of great good, 
the impulse to reward is not transient, but perpetuated. This is 
seen often in the enthusiasm of delight which greets a public 
benefactor, and the abundant rewards so joyfully bestowed. 

The next moral susceptibility, is that which demands a certain 
relative proportion in the rewards and penalties for good and 
evil actions. This principle can be seen in very young children, 
who instinctively revolt at the infliction of severe punishment 
for some trifling act of forgetfulness, but who are satisfied if the 
Same penalty is awarded for some heinous act of injury. It is 
still more clearly developed in the mature mind, which demands 
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still more accuracy in the appropriate adjustment of rewards 
and penalties. This is the principle which ordinarily is named 
the sense of justice. 

The next susceptibility is, that which is pained by seeing 
intentional evil inflicted on a benefactor, or even the want of 
indication of grateful emotions in the recipient.of favors. If 
we ourselves have conferred benefits, the return of evil for the 
good inflicts a much severer pang than if no such favors had 
been bestowed. And ingratitude witnessed toward other bene- 
factors, often awakens intense feelings of indignation and dis- 
gust; while demonstrations of gratitude are always regarded 
with complacency. 

The next susceptibility is, that which is pained by seeing the 
comfort and enjoyment of one person sacrificed to increase the 
enjoyment of others. If one who has power robs the feeble of 
his earnings to spend them on increasing his own luxuries, every 
mind revolts from the deed. If one class of persons conspire to 
strip another class of their possessions to increase their own 
indulgences, still greater indignation is felt. The system of 
slavery is a flagrant and well known violation of this moral 
sentiment. 

Another of the moral susceptibilities is, that which demands 
that laws enforced by penalties be applied only where there is 
the power of obedience. ‘To require a man to see when he 
has no eyes, or to walk when he has no feet, or to love what 
is disgusting to his natural taste, or to perform any act which 
he has no power to perform, and then to punish him for not 
obeying, is what every mind revolts from as cruel and unjust. 

So also it is demanded that a knowledge of the law and pen- 
alties, and an understanding of the evil perpetrated, should be 
taken into account in modifying penalties. In family govern- 
ment, a child is not to be punished with reference merely to the 
extent of the mischief done. The breaking of a splendid and 
expensive machine, and the destruction of a cheap article of 
crockery may both result from an act of equal heedlessness in 
two children, and if the parent punish solely with reference 
to the value, and let one escape with a slight reproof and in- 
flict protracted and painful retribution on the other, who was 
unconscious of the value of what he destroyed, this principle of 
the mind revolts from such conduct as manifest injustice. In 
cases, too, where evils are done through ignorance, the penal- 
ties are to be modified by the question as to the nature of this 
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ignorance, as innocent and unavoidable, or voluntary and con- 
sequent on wilful neglect. When the evil results from igno- 
rance that is blamable, a penalty is felt to be right, from which 
this principle of mind would revolt, if the ignorance was una- 
voidable. 

The next susceptibility is, that which is pained by a violation 
of confidence. 

If a stranger go to the hut of a savage, and in confidenee 
commit himself unarmed to repose, this confidence appeals to 
the most barbarous of minds, and imposes obligations not felt, 
when no such confidence is exhibited. Confidence in a man’s 
word, or in his honesty, imposes a similar obligation; and the 
violation of such confidence always revolts the moral sense of 
mankind. 

Another susceptibility is, that which requires that the genera- 
tion of a certain relative amount of incidental evil shal] not be 
allowed to prevent the accomplishment of a certain relative 
amount of good. Mind is so constituted that it instinctively 
weighs or compares good and evil, so that a given amount of 
good is considered as compensating for a given amount of evil. 
Whenever this balance is struck, and there is a decidedly addi- 
tional amount of good to be gained, this principle demands that 
the good be secured, even if it involve the incident evil. Thus, 
in the case of a surgical operation on a young child. The 
parent knows that the comfort of a whole life will be secured 
by this operation, and yet that it will involve momentary agony 
to the child. And every mind demands that this good be se- 
cured to the child, whether he consent or not, and in spite of 
the involved evil. So a man, in deciding to enter the family 
state, foresees that many evils will inevitably arise that would 
not exist if he remained single. And yet the anticipated 
benefits to all concerned, he sees to be so great, as to satisfy his 
moral sense in calling such inevitable evils into existence. 

So, in forming laws for a state. It is foreseen that in many 
cases these laws will bear heavily on individuals, and cause 
great suffering, but the good to be gained is deemed so great 
as to compensate for the incident evils. In some of these cases, 
the incident evil not only secures great good, but saves from 
greater evils. In the case of the man who decides to rear a 
family, he cannot suppose that he is preventing greater evils, 
so that his remaining without a family will cause as much suf- 
fering to himself as will be endured by all whom he may call 
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into existence. He merely foresees that the good gained, 
together with the evils escaped, will compensate for all the 
incident evils involved. 

The next moral susceptibility is one which is pleased when, 
to avert greater suffering from others, another person volunta- 
rily undergoes a less amount of suffering, but which equally 
revolts from any compulsory sacrifice of this kind. For exam- 
ple, we read in history of the self-sacrifice of Regulus, of 
Quintus Curtius, for the salvation of their country ; and every 
person who has read these stories, has admired this patriotic de- 
votion. But had their fellow-citizens taken them against their 
will and forced them to the sacrifice, every mind would revolt 
from the deed. 

Another susceptibility to be noticed is, that which is affected 
by the acknowledgment of a fault, and the feeling and expres- 
sion of contrition. This course of conduct and feeling affects 
both the offender and the one injured. The injured party is 
placated, and the desire of retaliation is abated. The guilty 
person, to a certain extent, is relieved from the pangs of 
remorse. Still more is this the case if full reparation is made. 
And every mind feels ramen in a person who has the 
magnanimity to acknowledge a fault, and to try to repair it. 

Another susceptibility to be observed is, that which is affected 
by the infliction of penalties on one who has done evil. This 
is perhaps included as a specific case under another more 
general head, but deserves to be distinctively considered. In 
all the history of our guilty race, we find that the author of 
evil feels that he deserves punishment, and that when it is 
inflicted, his remorse to a certain extent is relieved. Thus, 
those who have gone through a long course of suffering, at the 
close of life not unfrequently found their hope of future happi- 
ness on these sufferings, as available to save them from penal- 
ties for the sins of a past life. So strong is this principle in 
some minds that, under its influence, a criminal will voluntarily 
give himself up to justice, that, by suffering appropriate pen- 
alties, he may lessen the pangs of remorse. This suscepti- 
bility is affected also in persons who witness evil perpetrated by 
others, or who are themselves injured by others. When a 
penalty is inflicted on the offender commensurate with his 
crime, this principle is satisfied, and the desire for farther retri- 
bution ceases. It is the supposed existence of this principle in 
God, and in the heathen deities, which has given rise to sacri- 
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fices and the self-infliction of penalties. There is an universal 
belief in all nations, that there are invisible beings who have 
power over human happiness, and that opposing their will in- 
volves a liability to their wrathful inflictions. 

To avert this wrath, costly offerings are sometimes made, and, 
in other cases, where men are cruel and brutified, and frame 
gods like themselves, they strive to pacify them by cruelties 
inflicted on prisoners, or helpless children offered in sacrifice. 
In cases where the mind is tormented with a sense of guilt, 
others will cut and mangle their own bodies to pacify the ma- 
lignant gods they imagine they have offended. The Old Tes- 
tament ritual, which requires so many peace-offerings and sacri- 
fices, has reference to this principle. It was a system of exter- 
nal forms, accommodated to this principle of mind, and designed 
to keep constantly before every worshipper of the true God, 
the fact that the invisible Lawgiver and Judge of that nation, 
was a Being displeased with sin, and one who would inflict 
retributive justice upon all the guilty. It also involved the 
principle of vicarious atonement, which will be referred to at 
another time and place. 

The last susceptibility to be noticed is, that which is pleased 
with a course of ‘voluntary action for the promotion of the 
greatest general happiness, and is displeased by the opposite 
course. And the approbation is proportioned to the good 

enerated or evil averted, and also to the degree of self-sacri- 
ce involved in securing it. 

This is the basis of the maxim of democratic governments, 
which legislate to secure the greatest amount of good to the 
greatest number of persons. This also is the principle which 
secures all those domestic and civil regulations that involve the 
sacrifice of individual convenience, for the general welfare of 
the family or state. 

This is the only moral susceptibility which seems to depend 
on the exercise of reason. Al] the others seem to be instinctive, 
and never to be based on any calculation of general tendencies 
or future results. And it is a principle which is as much vio- 
lated, when, from any temporary and immediate gratification, 
we do what tends to destroy our own highest good, as it is when 
we sacrifice the general good for selfish enjoyment. No man can 
take a course which destroys his own prospects of happiness, or 
which is contrary to the general welfare, without violating this 
principle of his moral nature. 
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The pleasure which results from obedience to this principle, 
is proportioned to the degree of good to be gained or evil 
escaped, and also to the amount of self-denial involved in this 
course of obedience. The man who regulates all his appetites 
and propensities by the law of reason, so as never to sacrifice 
his best good to the impulses of passion, has a source of ele- 
vated enjoyment in the self-respect and self-approbation which 
result from this principle. While he who sinks by vicious indul- 
gences to the character of the brutes, suffers the pangs which 
the violation of this principle of his mind never fails to inflict. 

In promoting the general welfare of others, too, the degree of 
reward received from the estimation of others and from the ap- 
probation of our own mind is proportionate to the self-denial 
involved in the effort. A benefactor who undergoes great per- 
sonal sacrifices to purchase benefit for others, awakens far 
higher emotions of gratitude and admiration than one who, in 
bestowing benefits, practises no such self-denial. The highest 
conceivable idea of goodness and benevolence is involved in the 
voluntary sacrifice of life to purchase benefits for others, or to 
save them from suffering. 

The proof of the existence of this principie, as an wniver- 
sal attribute of our race, is found in the fact that, in all ages, 
and among all nations, acts of self-denial for one’s own highest 
good, and acts of self-sacrifice for the general good, are admired 
and applauded, and are called good, virtuous, and right. So the 
sacrifice of our own highest good to passion, and the sacrifice of the 
general good for selfish gratification, is called base, evil, and wrong. 

Thus we perceive that the moral nature of man consists of 
susceptibilities, which make it agreeable to do what the welfare 
of all demands, and painful to take a contrary course. It is 
plain that it is for the general welfare that every mind should 
act to make happiness, and not to destroy it; that punishment 
should be inflicted on evil doers, to deter them and others from 
repeating the wrong; that reward should be given for pro- 
moting happiness, in order to stimulate all to do it; that these 
retributive returns should be proportioned to the good and evil 
done; that gratitude should be manifested and ingratitade re- 
pressed ; that the robbery of some to increase the enjoyment of 
cthers should not be practised ; that penalties and laws should 
have reference to ability to obey and opportunities of knowledge ; 
that confidence should not be violated,—that self-denial should 
be practised for our own good, and self-sacrifice for the good 
of others; that repentance, confession, and reparation should 
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alleviate remorse, and lessen the desire of retributive jn- 
flictions; that punishment, also, should have a similar ip- 
fluence; and finally, that every mind should act for the 
greatest good of the whole. And it thus appears that, while 
the Creator formed mind so that it can only act from the desire 
of happiness and the fear of pain, he has given susceptibilities 
that make it painful to do what tends to destroy the general 
good, and pleasurable to promote it. What higher proof could 
be imagined that the design of the Creator in forming mind 
is the production of happiness ? 

Our susceptibilities of suffering are not the least indication 
that mind was formed for happiness ; for it is the fear of suf- 
fering which is the most powerful restraint in deterring one 
mind from destroying the happiness of others. There are no 
contrivances, either in matter or mind, the sole aim of which is 
to cause pain, while almost all sources of pain are found to be 
indispensable methods for preserving the general welfare of all. 
Were mind so formed that no evil would result to itself from 
destroying the happiness of others, the experience of the world, 
in cases where no penalties follow crimes, shows that all kinds of 
evils would be perpetrated. Mind, therefore, is formed with 
susceptibilities of pain, and so placed that destroying the hap- 
piness of others will cause pain to the author of the evil. Thus 
our susceptibilities of pain are made the means of preserving 
happiness. 

The circumstances in which mind is placed, the constitution 
of the body, and the surrounding material world, are another 
manifestation of the same design. In examining the body we 
inhabit, so nicely adjusted, so perfectly adapted to our necessi- 
ties, so beautifully and harmoniously arranged, so “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” it is almost beyond the power of num- 
bers, to express the multiplied contrivances for convenience, 
comfort and delight. We daily pursue our business and plea- 
sure, thoughtless of the thousand operations which are going 
on within, and the busy mechanism employed in securing the 
objects we desire. The warm and life-giving current, flowing 
from the centre to the extremities, and then returning to be 
again purified and sent forth; the myriads of branching nerves, 
those sensitive discerners of good and ill; the numerous mus- 
cles and tendons, which are contracting and expanding in all 
parts of our frame ; the curiously adjusted joints, and bands, and 
ligaments, which direct and support; the perpetual contraction 
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and expansion of the vital organ; the thousand hidden pro- 
cesses of assimilation and expulsion, which are quietly and safely 
engendering comfort and strength ;—all these are ceaselessly 
administering enjoyment to the conscious spirit dwelling within. 

Nor is the outer world less busy in performing its part of the 
great Creator’s design. The light of suns and stars is travers- 
ing the ethereal expanse, in search of those for whom it was 
created ; and for them it gilds the scenes of earth, and is re- 
flected in ten thousand forms of beauty and of skill. The trem- 
bling air is waiting to minister its aid, fanning with cool 
breezes, or yielding the warmth of spring ; sustaining the 
functions of life, and bearing on its light wing the breathings 
of affection from mind to mind. For this design, the earth is 
sending forth her exuberance, the waters are yielding their 
stores, and the clouds pouring forth their treasures. All nature 
is busy with its offerings of fruits and flowers, its wandering in- 
cense, its garnished beauty, and its varied songs. Within, 
without, above, beneath, and around, the same Almighty Benefi- 
cence has scattered the evidences of his design to promote the 
happiness of the minds, which he formed forever to desire and 
pursue this boon. 

No position is capable of higher proof, by acourse of reason- 
ing, than the truth that the object of the Creator in forming 
mind was the promotion of happiness. This deduction of rea- 
son is as plainly established in the revelation of His will. In 
examining those sacred pages, we ever find the language of 
Jehovah that of a Being intensely interested in the happiness 
of his creatures ; who sees their powers perverted to sin, and 
consequent suffering, with sympathy and pity; and who sin- 
cerely desires, and constantly is seeking their highest happiness. 
If we examine that brief, but comprehensive expression which 
he has given as his law, requiring supreme love to the Creator 
and impartial love to all his creatures, and all the more minute 
directions of the Gospel, which are but expansions of this law, 
we shall discover that perfect obedience to it by all our race, 
would secure every mode of enjoyment of which mind is capa- 
ble, and exclude almost every kind of suffering. The details 
exhibiting this cannot here be presented, but it is believed that 
this position could be fully sustained ; so that it may be claimed, 
that the full intent of this requisition of God to his creatures is 
truly exhibited in this paraphrase, “ Be ye happy.” Thus, the 
nature of mind, the circumstances in which it is placed, and 
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the revealed word of its Creator, all go to establish the position 
that the object designed in the formation of mind is the pro- 
duction of happiness. 

We now return to the question as to the meaning of the 
terms right and wrong, when applied to the moral action, or 
the volitions of mind. If it is conceded that the object of the 
creation of mind is the production of the greatest amount of 
happiness, then any volition is right which tends to promote 
the highest general good, and wrong when it has the contrary 
tendency. 

But in reference to voluntary actions, a very important dis- 
tinction is needful, between actions viewed only in reference to 
their operation on the general happiness, or viewed only in re- 
lation to the design or intention of the agent. The design, 
motive, or ultimate aim of a volition is, that object of desire 
which is sought for itself, and not as the means for securing 
another object. For example, when money is given to relieve 
suffering, and for no other purpose, then the relief of suffering 
is the object of desire, or ultimate aim, or motive. But when 
the money is given to relieve suffering in order to gain applause 
and admiration, or to secure some favor from another in return, 
then the ultimate aim is not to relieve suffering, but to secure 
some enjoyment for self. When a cause is asked for any voli- 
tion, the meaning is, what was the ultimate aim of the 
volition ? 

It has been shown that the moral constitution is such, as 
clearly to indicate the design and intention of the Creator in 
forming mind. Mankind, therefore, cannot help perceiving and 
feeling this design. They understand the law, which, as the 
Apostle says, is “ written in their hearts,” and whatever vio- 
lates it is felt to be wrong ; that is, contrary to the design and 
intention of their nature, and contrary to the will of the 
Creator. 

Whenever, therefore, it is perceived that the attainment of 
any object will violate any of these moral feelings, all men 
understand and feel that it is wrong to seek it. And when the 
attainment of an object is seen to be consistent with these 
principles, they feel that it is right to secure it. 

No one will maintain that it is right for any mind to act con- 
trary to its own moral convictions, and do what is believed to 
be wrong. Yet it has been shown, that it is one of these moral 
Frinciples that the lesser good of individuals should be given 
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up to serve the greater good of the whole community, of which 
the individual is a part. And it might be shown, were this the 
time and place, that such is the constitution of things, that 
acting for the general good does in fact always, in the end, 
secure the highest individual good of every mind which thus 
acts. So that the law and providence of the Creator never 
demand that one being should really sacrifice his own perma- 
nent well-being to promote the higher general welfare. But it 
is often the case, that the judgment of men as to what is good 
for themselves or good for the community is incorrect, so that 
an action may in fact be wrong in the abstract, as tending to 
produce more evil than good, and yet be regarded as right by 
the person performing it. In this case, there are two relations 
in which the action is to be judged. In one relation it is wrong, 
and in another right—wrong as tending to destroy the general 
good, and right as conformed to the judgment and moral sense 
of the agent. It is very important to bear this distinction in 
mind in all moral questions, or else there is constant confusion. 

In regard to actions whose character is decided abstractly, 
without reference to the motive of the agent, it is important to 
recognize three general classes. 

First, actions are right in the abstract, as tending to promote 
happiness, which merely secure present gratification and have 
no connexion with future results. These are right, because 
they produce certain degrees of happiness, and involve no con- 
sequent evil. Thus, it is right to inhale perfume, to gaze at the 
beauties of nature, or to gratify any taste or propensity, pro- 
vided no evil is involved, and no greater good sacrificed. 

Another class of actions, are those which secure some imme- 
diate good, and, so far as can be seen, involve no evil to any 
one directly, yet are violations of a general rule, which the 
general happiness requires every mind to regard as inviolable. 
For example, there are cases when a man can take the property 
of another, where it would not be used or missed, and when he 
might use it to do good. Still the action would be wrong, for 
it violates the rule requiring us never to use the property of 
others without evidence of their willingness. So, too, there are 
cases when lying or deceit will secure benefits, and save from 
evils, without seeming to do any immediate harm to any one. 
And yet nothing is more important to the general welfare, than 
sustaining the rule that men are never to lie or deceive in order 
to secure any benefits to themselves or to others. And the 
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temporary good gained by giving up this rule to meet specific 
cases, never would compensate for the vast inroads of evil that 
would result from leaving the law of honesty and veracity to 
be regulated by the private judgment and limited views of 
each individual. 

Another class of actions are those which, in themselves con- 
sidered, and as practised by individuals, do some good and no 
perceptible harm; and yet experience shows that they can 
never be generally indulged in without leading to evils and 
excesses which make the public evil much greater than the 
individual good. For example, a man finds that he can indulge 
himself and his family in certain practices which, with his own 
habits of self-control and his strong family discipline, secure 
much enjoyment to them without any evil. But he perceives 
that his neighbors have less self-control and less ability to 
govern their children, and that his example leads them into 
excesses which engender vice, and waste, and disorder. In such 
a case as this, an action, which, were it not connected with 
probabilities of perversion by others, would be right, becomes 
wrong on account of its tendencies. A Jarge portion of actions 
that men differ about in regard to their moral character, are of 
this description. The traffic in ardent spirits, and the pat- 
ronage of certain amusements, are specific examples of this 
class. 

If these distinctions were clearly borne in mind in questions 
of right and wrong, much needless discussion would be saved. 
Fort it not unfrequently happens, that on one side the act 
is called right in relation to the motives of the actors, in 
which relation it is right; while on the other side it is 
called wrong in reference to its general influence on the public 
welfare, in which relation it is wrong. So, also, a practice is 
judged of, on one side, solely with reference to the individual, 
or to immediate results; while, on the other side, reference is 
had to general rules, or to the general tendencies of such 
actions, if universally practised. And for want of such distinc- 
tions many discussions are needlessly protracted. 

These views enable us to discern the causes of the difficulties 
which embarrass most writers on ethical science. Such writers 
may be thus classed. The first class consists of those who 
are the most vague and indiscriminating in their use of defini- 
tions. They indeed attempt to define the terms right and 
wrong, but it is in such sort of modes as these: Right is that 
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which is fit; right is that which conforms to the nature of 
things ; right is that which excites a sympathetic moral feeling. 
This is about as discriminating as to say, that a chronometer 1s 
something on board a ship; or a bird is something that has a 
head. 

Another class teach that “ right is that which is conformed 
to the will of God.” It is true that whatever is right is con- 
formed to the will of God, for God wills the right action of all 
his creatures. But this agreement is not the distinctive pecu- 
liarity which makes an action right. For if God should now 
choose to have any one of his creatures act malignantly and 
selfishly, the agreement of the action with his will would not 
make it right. If two men were both sent to London, and 
were both in the road to London, and it were said that one 
was right because he was going the same way as the other, it 
would be a parallel case of non causd pro causd. If his com- 

nion is right, his agreement with him shows that he is right, 
but it is not the reason why he is so. 

Another class (among whom are Butler, Stewart, and Way- 
land) maintain that right is a simple idea, which can be de- 
fined only by mentioning the circumstances in which it occurs 
to the mind. Thus, when a son abuses a kind parent, every 
mind feels that this action has a certain quality, and to this 
quality the name wrong is given. So, when a man sacrifices 
his private interest for the public good, there is a quality to this 
astion which all agree in calling right or virtuous. According 
to these philosophers, there is no rule for deciding what actions 
are right or wrong but this instinctive judgment of mankind. 
And when they are pressed with the fact that this judgment is 
conflicting, some men calling an action right which others call 
wrong, they resort to the fact that the moral sense of mankind 
often is perverted, so that what is right is felt to be wrong, and 
vice versa. But if it is the instinctive judgment of men which 
decides what actions are right and what are wrong, and these 
julgments contradict each other, how shall it be decided which 
is the true, and which the perverted judgment? And in all 
those cases where the character of actions is decided, not by 
individual experience, but by their general tendencies as exhib- 
ited in communities, how could an argument be held by these 
philosophers, to prove that an action was right or wrong? In 
all such cases, they are obliged to concede that whatever tends 
to the greatest general good is right, and whatever interferes 
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with it is wrong, and that there is no other test for determining 
the character of actions. For the moral sense of mankind can 
be no guide until the experiment is made, and men learn what 
are the tendencies or effects of given practices. Such often 
refer to revelation as the guide for deciding; but revelation 
does not decide many very important specific questions of right 
and wrong. 

Another class, of whom Bentham is the representative, teach 
that right is that which tends to promote the greatest general 
happiness, and so far they seem to be correct. But they seem 
to inculcate the principle, that in every case a man is to in- 
quire whether the specific act will do most good or harm, and 
trust entirely to his own judgment for the answer. The facts, 
that certain general rules must be sustained, and that on many 
questions the Bible alone is the only sure standard of right and 
wrong, are not properly recognized. 

Another class maintain, that right isthat which tends to pro- 
mote the greatest general happiness, and that the Revealed 
Will of God furnishes general rules which are the only sure 
guide as to what actions will secure it. But this class have 
often embarrassed themselves by not recognizing the fact, that 
the moral sense is, in some degree, a guide to decide what is 
right and what is wrong. They have endeavored to sustain 
the position that in all cuses an action is felt to be wrong be- 
cause it ts perceived that such actions tend to injure the public 
welfare. Thus, when young children hear the tale of the 
Babes in the Wood, and shed tears of joy when they learn that 
the wicked uncle was punished, such will maintain that it is 
perceiving that the general good requires that such cruelty 
should be punished, which causes these expressions of pleasure. 
They have embarrassed their position by not recognizing the 
fact, that mind is so constituted as to revolt from certain ac- 
tions as wrong, without any perception of their general ten- 
dencies, or consideration of the general good. 

The defects of these various ethical writers may be illustrated 
by the case of a watch when the question is asked, Why is a 
watch right ? or, What do we mean when we say!a watch is 
right ? The class of vague definers reply it is right, “ because 
it is fit,” or “ because it agrees with the nature of mechanical 
contrivances,” or “because mankind sympathize together in 
feeling it to be right.” Another class say it is right, “* because 
it conforms to the nature of watches.” Another class, like 
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Paley, say it is right, “ because it is conformed to the will or 
design of the maker.” Another class, like Stewart and Way- 
land, say it is right, “ because men in general feel that it is 
right, and when they differ in opinion, one or the other have 
perverted feelings on the subject, and we must go to the watch- 
maker to know which is right.” 

Bentham would say, the watch was right because it conform- 
ed to its design and pointed out the real time of day, and yet that 
each man must judge for himself, without sun or star to guide, 
whether the watch was correct or not. 

The preceding portion of this article relates to the question 
of right and wrong in reference to the character of certain ac- 
tions of mind. But it also involves the question of the moral 
character of mind ttself.. : 

Character, in its widest sense, is that, in matter or mind, 
which is the foundation for calculation as to future phenomena. 
Thus, in regard to material bodies, such for example as fire and 
water, their character consists of those particulars which enable 
us to anticipate what their future actions will be. Water, in 
past experience, has run down hill, and fire has consumed com- 
bustibles, and therefore it is the character of one to flow and 
the other to burn. So, in regard to mind, we have learned by 
experience how it will act in given circumstances, and this is 
the foundation of our calculations for the future, and is what is 
called its character. 

The moral character of mind is, all those peculiarities which 
experience has afforded as the ground of calculation in regard 
to the nature of its future volitions. The grand distinction be- 
tween matter and mind is, that matter, in given circumstances, 
invariably presents the same phenomena, so that in those cir- 
cumstances, it has power to act only in one way, and no power to 
refrain from thus acting. On the contrary, mind, in given cir- 
cumstances, has power to choose in either of two ways. And 
the nature of mind is such that it never can, like matter,- be 

twice placed in precisely similar circumstances. For it is al- 
ways gaining new experience, new knowledge of nature, and 
new force of habit, so that there is no such invariableness of 
antecedence and sequence in the action of mind as there is in 
material phenomena. 

Still, experience has led to the diseovery of certain general 
laws, in regard to volition, which will be pointed out at another 

time and place, which are in some cases the foundation of al- 
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most as much certainty as to the future, as we ever feel in re. 
gard to the future action of matter. But there are many cases, 
in which the future volitions of mind can be predicted only by 
approximation, or by a calculation of probabilities. To exhibit 
this, it is needful to refer to one important phenomenon of mind. 
It is found that whenever a strong desire is excited for some 
good, which is seen to be inconsistent with our moral sense, 
there is a mental struggle similar to the effort made when we 
exert our muscles to overcome an opposing force. And the 
stronger the desire, and the more decided the opposition of our 
mora! nature to it, the more painful and difficult is the struggle. 
In describing this, we use the same terms as we employ in re- 
gard to physical efforts. We say that it is “hard,” or that it 
is “ difficult”? to decide, and we understand the terms thus em- 
ployed, as readily as we do when we say it is hard or difficult 
to lift a weight. In both cases the terms express a simple idea, 
which can be gained only by experience. We must feel the 
difficulty of lifting a weight, or of opposing conscience to desire, 
before we can understand what “ hard and difficult” mean in 
either use. A certain volition, then, is easy or difficult just in 
proportion to the struggle between conflicting principles of mind. 
And the probabilities in regard to future volitions depend very 
much upon circumstances which decide how severe this strug- 
gle shall be. 

Moral character, it has been said, consists of all those partic- 
ulars afforded by experience as grounds of calculation in regard 
to the nature of future volitions. We must then appeal to past 
experience to learn what are the causes of volition, or the rea- 
sons why volitions are one way and not another. In the sense 
of efficient cause, mind itself is the only cause of its own voli- 
tions. Motives are therefore considered as occasional and not 
as efficient causes. There are only four particulars which are 
ever called the causes or reasons why volitions are one way and 
not another. 

The first is, some constitutional susceptibility existing or 
wanting. To illustrate: take the case of two men presented 
with intoxicating liquor, where neither supposes it injurious ; the 
one has a constitutional love, and the other a constitutional 
aversion to it. In this case the cause, or reason, why one 
chooses to drink and the other does not, is the nature of their 
constitutional susceptibilities. And these, when known, are the 
data for predicting their future volitions in such cases. 
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The next particular is, the existence of some habit, or else 
the want of it. Suppose a similar case to the above, except 
that both the persons are very fond of the liquor, and both be- 
lieve it injurious. But one has formed habits of temperance and 
self-control, and the other has not. In this case, the cause or 
reason Why one chooses to drink and the other does not, is the 
existence or non-existence of a habit, and this is the ground for 
predicting their future volitions in similar circumstances. 

The next particular is, the knowledge of motives. Suppose 
the same offer made to two persons of precisely similar tastes 
and habits, and the only difference is, that one knows the evils 
that result from such drinks and the other does not. The rea- 
son why one chooses to drink and the other chooses not todo so, 
js the knowledge or want of knowledge of motive ; and this is 
data for predicting their future volitions. 

The last particular is, the existence of a generic governing 

rpose or choice. Suppose in the above case the two men both 
are fond of the drink, both know its evil effects, and both are 
alike as to habits of self-control. But one of them has formed 
the purpose never to taste such drink in any circumstances, or 
the still more general purpose, always todo what is right; and 
the other has formed no such purpose. Then the reason why 
one drinks, and the other does not, is the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a governing volition or principle; and when this is 
known, it is the ground for predicting future volitions. 

Of all these four general causes of volition it may be re- 
marked, that they are permanent principles of action. A man’s 
susceptibilities, his habits of mind, the knowledge he has gained, 
which operates as motive, and the determinations or principles 
of action he has formed, are fixed and abiding causes of mental 
action, and furnish data for calculating his future volitions, as 
much so as do the powers and principles of matter in predicting 
its future phenomena. Not that the causes which control mind 
are necessary causes, which make it impossible for mind to 
choose otherwise, but they are causes which make it certain, in 
some cases, that volitions will be one way and not another. By 
certain is here signified that which will be, but not a necessary 
certainty. 

It may also be remarked, that these are the only causes which 
are ever assigned by man or by God asthe reasons why a voli- 
tion is one way and not another. If a cause or reason is asked 
for any voluntary course of conduct, the answer is, either be- 
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cause the person had such and such tastes or susceptibilities, or 
because he had such and such Aabits, or because he had the 
knowledge of such and such motives, or because he had formed 
such and such principles or determinations. It is true that the 
more remote causes are often spoken of as producing voluntary 
action. Thus, parents are said to make their children choose in 
a certain direction, and one man makes another choose a cer- 
tain course, and God “ worketh in us to will and to do.” But 
when it is asked how these more remote causes operate, it is 
always the case that the reply is, that it is either by affecting 
the susceptibilities, or by forming the habits, or by communi- 
cating a knowledge of motives that will secure a given specific 
volition, or originate some generic governing purpose or prin- 
ciple. Neither God nor man is ever spoken of as causing vo- 
litions by any other methods, nor can we conceive of any other 
modes of securing a given volition to be one way rather than 
another. 

It has previously been shown that the probabilities of a given 
volition or course of action are calculated by taking into view 
all those things which make such a volition or course of action 
“hard or difficult.” If a man has very strong susceptibilities to 
anger, it is more difficult and therefore less probable that he 
will be meek under provocation than if he possessed a phileg- 
matic temperament. If a man has formed habits of self-control, 
it is as much easier to govern his temper, and more probable 
that he will doit, than if he had formed no such habits. [f a 
man, by reading and intercourse with men, has gained a know- 
edge of the evils of angry ebullitions, and the shame and othe: 
ill results that come from it, it is much easier to govern himself 
than if nosuch knowledge of motives were gained. And if a 
man has made a firm determination always to suppress the 
manifestatiors of this passion, it is easier to do it, and therefore 
more probable that he will do it, than if no such purpose had 
been formed. 

We find that mankind always estimate character by the prob- 
abilities resulting from the existence of these causes. Why is 
a man said to have a character for honesty? Because experi- 
ence has shown that he possesses such susceptibilities, habits, 
opinions, and purposes, that in all ordinary circumstances of 
temptation he acts honestly, and from this it is inferred that he 
will continue to do so. 

And there are different standards of honesty, and characters of 
all degrees of conformity to these standards. So also in regard 
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toveracity, to industry, to temperance, and all the practical 
virtues of life, men are regarded as having some fixed charac- 
ters, according as experience developes their susceptibilities, 
habits, opinions, and purposes of action. And these are the 
data for predicting their future volitions, in circumstances of 
temptation. 

And in all respects where character is to be observed, we 
find there are all degrees and shades of difference, from the high- 
est to the lowest degree of conformity to the highest or lowest 
standards. And yet mankind are always dividing their fellow 
creatures into two opposing classes or characters; asthe honest 
and dishonest, the truthful and the mendacious, the temperate 
and the intemperate, the industrious and the indolent, the virtu- 
ous and the vicious. And Revelation does the same. Init we 
find all divided into two classes, the righteous and the wicked, 
the good and the evil, the holy and the unholy, the saints and 
the sinners, the children of the world and the children of God, 
the heirs of Heaven and the children of perdition. 

We are now prepared for the inquiry, What is the character 
which will secure the object for which mind was created ?—or, 
What is the right character, that is, what is the character which 
will act to secure the greatest amount of happiness? It has 
been maintained that mind is not like matter, in being acted on 
by causes that are necessary, so that a certainty of future vol- 
untary action is made by having mind placed in such circum- 
stances that it has no power to choose except in one direction. 
For this destroys the idea of free agency or voluntary action, 
which consists in the power of choosing either to gratify or not 
to gratify any given desire ; or, in other words, in the power to 
yield or not to yield to any particular motives. The moment this 
power does not exist in a mind, it is no longer a mind ; it has 
lost the distinctive peculiarity which constitutes mind. Of course, 
the certainty of the right future action of mind, is not made by 
causes which take away the power to act wrong. As there is 
always, therefore, a power to act wrong in all minds, what is 
the foundation for predicting with certainty, that any mind will 
continue in a perpetuated course of voluntary right action ? 
For, of the causes which constitute character, one is a generic 
governing purpose or volition, and this can be changed, and 
therefore it may be at some future time. 

We therefore reply that, from the nature of the case, there 
can, to finite minds, be no certainty of future character, except 
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what is gained from Him who sees the end from the beginning ; 
who has power over our susceptibilities, and power to “regulate 
all circumstances of temptation, and can thus foresee al! future 
results. Has he then pointed out what character will secure the 
object for which mind is created? It is claimed that he has 
done this, in the Revelation of his_will. 

But to ascertain what this character is, we must bear in 
mind that the Bible is not a collection of metaphysical writings 
but that it is addressed to common people, and is written in the 
popular Janguage of common life. The main law of interpre- 
tation is, therefore, to be adopted, viz., “ language is to have 
that meaning given to it, which the speaker or writer knew 
was the sense in which it would be received by those to whom 
it is addressed.” We therefore take this rule for our guide in 
going to the Bible; and in investigating this subject, we find, 
first, that the terms death, destruction, loss of the soul, sin, the 
carnal mind, eternal banishment from God, are (with other 
similar expressions) used interchangeably to express the great 
general truth, that those whose characters are sinful, wicked, 
or unholy, will live for ever in dreadful misery ; and that those 
who are righteous or holy characters, will live for ever in per- 
fect happiness. And we find that Jesus Christ came into this 
world to save mankind from this death, and to secure this life 
to them. And this is the declaration of the mode whereby we 
are to be thus saved: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved”—and, “he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” What then is intended by the faith in Jesus Christ, 
which is indispensable to salvation? Directed by the abov 
rule, we inquire, what in the ordinary use of language do the 
common people understand by believing on, or having faith in, 
a person? In regard to mere theories which have no bearing 
on personal enjoyment or general welfare, all the evidence 0! 
faith or belief is an internal conviction produced by evidence, 
which is known only by introspectio n or testimony. But in 
practical matters, where belief will affect feelings and actions, it 
is the exhibition of the feelings and conduct, w hich is the main 
evidence of faith or belief. In the case of Paul in the ship- 
wreck, he charged all not to get into the boats, but to remain 
with the ship, and they would be saved. Now, whatever pro- 
fessions of faith in Paul might be made by the crew, if a_ part 
went into the boats, and a part remained with the ship, all com- 
mon men would decide alike, as to which were those who be- 
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lieved in Paul, or had faith in him. Let a man declare that he 
does not believe in witches or ghosts, and yet let him carefully 
keep a horse-shoe nailed to his door-sill, and seem troubled when 
it is removed ; let him also show by his looks and actions that he 
fears the appearance of departed spirits; and all common men 
would say he believed in witches and ghosts. So let a dreadful 
pestilence appear, and a physician comes along and offers to 
cure all who will come to him and obey his prescriptions. A 
man and his family are seized with the disorder, and he either 
does not send for him, or neglects all his prescriptions when ob- 
tained. All would say he had no faithinhim. Another, in sim- 
ilar circumstances, gets his prescriptions, which perhaps are 
multiplied and difficult to obey, so that he sometimes forgets, 
and sometimes makes mistakes, and sometimes yields to indo- 
lence, yet in the main he diligently strives to obey all the di- 
rections he receives, and is sorry whenever he fails. All would 
say he has faith in this physician; and the degree of his faith 
would be measured by the diligence and faithfulness of his obe- 
dience, and his trouble and regret whenever he forgot or made 
mistakes. According then to popular use, the terms to have 
faith in, or to believe in, include the following particulars :— 
First, such a knowledge of evidence as secures intellectual con- 
viction of a truth. Thus the man, in order to go to the physi- 
cian, must first have evidence that he is sick of a dangerous dis- 
order, and that the physician has power to cure him. Next, he 
must form a determination, or generic volition, to get his pre- 
scriptions, and to obey them. Next, and in consequence of this 
evidence and this determination, he feels confidence in him, affec- 
tion toward him, gratitude, and hope of acure. Lastly, he car- 
ries out his determination by all the specific acts of obedience 
to his directions. The last is the only satisfactory proof or evi- 
dence of his faith. For, if he profess to trust in him, get his 
prescriptions, and determine to obey them, and yet never does 
follow his orders, no one would say he had faith in him. 
According to this, we can readily ascertain what is meant by 
the inspired declaration* addressed to all men, and in the com- 
mon language of life: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” It involves the following particulars: 
first, an intellectual conviction or belief, produced by evidence, 
of our danger, and of the truth that Christ can save us, if we 
follow his directions. Next, receiving his directions as contain- 
ed in the Gospel, and forming a generic purpose or determina- 
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tion to obey them all. Next, and as the natural result of the 

receding acts, are feelings of trust, confidence, gratitude, and 
i Lastly, actual obedience to his directions in the specific 
duties required. These are the four particulars which consti- 
tute that faith in Jesus Christ, which saves the soul from eterna] 
misery and secures eternal happiness. And the Bible teaches, 
in the most decided terms, that al] who have this faith at death, 
will be for ever happy ; and those who do not, will be for ever 
miserable. But it may here be objected, that the directions of 
Jesus Christ include perfect obedience to all the rules of recti- 
tude; that he requires of us, “ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father who is in heaven is perfect.” Does faith include per- 
fect obedience to all his commands, as the indispensable ground 
of salvation ? Who then can be saved ? 

In reply to this, we again refer to the common use of lan- 
guage, and the illustration employed above. Suppose, in the 
case of the pestilence, the prescriptions of the physician requir- 
ed forethought, self-denial, industry, perseverance, and a long 
round of daily observances. Now, according to the common 
use of language, is it necessary for a patient to be absolutely 
perfect in obedience to every specific direction, in order to have 
it said that he has faith in him? No; it only requires that the 
patient should determine to obey the physician in all things, 
and set himself about it in earnest, with the sincere purpose to 
do exactly as he directs; and if this is the case, he will in the 
main accomplish what he aims at. The fact that he sometimes 
misreads his directions, or, from other cares, sometimes forgets ; 
or, from occasional indolence or passion, sometimes disobeys ; 
does not prove that he has not faith in the physician, so Jong 
as his purpose to obey him continues, and ordinarily is carried 
out in action. And the degree of his faith is always measured 
by the earnestness with which he strives to obey, and the regret 
manifested when he forgets or disobeys. 

And the faith described as saving the Old Testament saints, 
is precisely of the same character as ,that required in the Gos- 
pel. In the chapter on faith, in Hebrews, they are described as 
“ looking for a city whose builder and maker is God,’ as 
“ seeing the promises afar off, and were persuaded of them and 
embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth.” And they “ declared plainly,” that they 
sought “ a better country, even a heavenly one,” “ wherefore 
God was not ashamed to be called their God.” And in the 
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narration of what was wrought by faith, we perceive that 
the Scriptural use is exactly the popular use of the term. Christ, 
when he appeared visibly to the patriarchs, instructed them in 
his will, and taught them that they must “ live as seeing Him 
who is invisible;” that they must obey him, even when it 
involved the loss of all things; and that they must look for- 
ward to a heavenly country for their reward. They believed 
his teachings, and determined to live according to his directions ; 
and though many of them did wrong things, in the main they 
did obey him, and lived for eternity and not for time. All these 
are said to have obeyed Christ, to have had faith in Christ, and 
to have been saved by Christ, because the Being who instructed, 
guided, and saved them, was the Messenger of the Covenant, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus, it is said that Moses “ esteemed 
the reproach of Christ greater than all the treasures of Egypt ;” 
and of Him who led the Israelites, it is said, “ and that Rock 
was Christ.” 

There is no point which is urged by the Apostles with more 
earnestness, than the fact that mankind are to be saved, not by 
an exact and strict obedience to every precept of law, but by 
faith in Jesus Christ. If we could secure eternal happiness 
only by exact and strict conformity to all the rules Christ has 
laid down as our duty, no hope would exist for any of our sin- 
ful race. Instead of this, we are taught that the sincere and 
earnest purpose to obey all the commands of Christ, carried out 
into every-day practice, will, by means of the motives made 
known by the Saviour, and by the supernatural assistance pro- 
mised to all who thus engage, eventually secure eternal life. 
This is the distinction between being saved by faith and being 
saved by works, so much insisted on by Paul in his Epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians. 

But it may be inquired, If faith in Jesus Christ include inéel- 
lectual belief of evidence, which must necessarily be in differ- 
ent degrees according to evidence presented ; and certain emo- 
tions, which depend on the views presented to the intellect ; 
and on a generic purpose or determination, which also must be 
induced by the motives presented to the intellect; and on 
specific acts of obedience, which also depend on the generic 
purpose and on additional constantly recurring motives; then 
there must be very different degrees of faith in Jesus Christ : is 
there any rule to enable us to decide how far short we can fall, 
and yet be saved? It is in vain to go to the Bible for any such 
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information. Jesus Christ and his Apostles lay down the strict 
rules of self-denying benevolence, and set before us the motives 
that appeal to fear, hope, love, and gratitude; and then we are 
told: “ He that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned ;” and there the matter is left. 

It can readily be perceived that the topics here discussed, in- 
volve many of the most important points, both of ethics and 
theology. When we ascertain what is the object of a design, 
then we have data for deciding when its action is right, what 
its character is, whether it is perfect or imperfect, in order or 
depraved. 

If, therefore, we have, in these pages, established the posi- 
tion, that the object of the Creator in forming mind, was the 
production of the greatest amount of happiness, then we have 
data for deciding the following questions: What is a perfect 
mind? In what particulars is the mind of man imperfect? 
What is a fotally depraved mind? What is the nature of the 
change, from a depraved to a perfect mind? Is this change 
progressive or instantaneous ; or is it complex—a part being 
progressive, and a part instantaneous? What are the agents or 
causes of this change? How do these causes or agents ope- 
rate?’ What influence has education in securing the object for 
which mind is created ? 


These questions are presented for the consideration of those 
who may read this article, with the hope that, if it is correct, 
they may trace out the results that naturally flow from it ; and 
if not, that its mistakes may be pointed out. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Tue American Cotrortevr System. 


By Prof. J. M. Sturtevant, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


“ Tue Western American States are certainly attracting to 
themselves a very flattering share of the attention of the civiliz- 
ed world. Not only are their vast unappropriated resources 
alluring the unfortunate, the destitute, and the adventurous of 
every clime and language, but itis here, also, that nearly every 
system, whether of government or religion, to be found in the 
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civilized world, is anticipating a soil favorable to its growth, 
and an ample field for its expansion. The fact is, to a consi- 
derable extent, appreciated by the thinking minds of the age, 
to whatever moral or political system attached, that an empire 
may here be founded in a single generation, of sufficient moral 
power to render it a preponderating weight in the scale of 
human destiny. There are, on the Mississippi and its branches, 
physical resources enough to sustain nearly the whole present 
population of Europe. The remotest portions of this vast 
region may be reached by the tax-burdened, half starving popu- 
lation of Europe, or by the bold and aspiring adventurer of 
either hemisphere, in a period of from one to two months, and 
at a cost comparatively trifling. And yet, its present popula- 
tion does not much exceed 7,000,000. What wonder, then, if 
reflecting minds all over Christendom look with absorbing in- 
terest to the question, What is to be the political, social, and 
religious character of this growing empire? What are to be 
the systems of religion and government here established, and 
under which these countless millions are to exist for time, and 
to form their character for eternity? What wonder, if the old 
and decaying secular despotisms of Europe look to the great 
valley of the West with mingled fear and hope—fear, lest a 
power should be evolved from the heart of this gigantic empire, 
to hasten their downfall and seal their doom—with hope, that 
the means may here be discovered of renewing their age, and 
repairing their decaying vigor? What wonder, if the old papal 
tyranny feels a fresh revival of hope, as it sees its faithful 
minions entering by millions into the possession of this mighty 
inheritance, and begins again to exult in the prospect of regain- 
ing the undisputed supremacy which it enjoyed in by-gone ages 
of darkness? What wonder, too, if the friends and advocates 
of civil and religious freedom, and the pure doctrines of the 
cross of Christ, sometimes indulge the thought, that perhaps 
their warfare is nearly accomplished—that the time is near when 
the “ meek shall inherit the earth”—and that the mighty West 
is to be the inheritance of freedom and evangelical truth ? 
And what wonder, if all these various systems should be seen 
making efforts for the moral empire of this vast region, corre- 
sponding with the magnitude of the prize to be lost or won, 
and with a zeal such as the vital question only can arouse ? 
Such is the spectacle which the “ great valley” actually presents 
to the reflecting mind at the present moment. And, though it 
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be ever true, as asserted by our Saviour, that “the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light,” it is yet matter of devout gratitude to God, that in this 
instance the friends of the Redeemer are not wholly blind to 
the magnitude of the question which is about to be decided on 
these fertile plains, not only for our country, but for the world. 
But while it is pretty generally acknowledged and felt by 
evangelical Christians throughout the nation, that a great effort 
is demanded, and that speedily, to fill the new States and Terri- 
tories of the West with Christian institutions and Christian 
sentiments, is it not still true, that there may have been in some 
instances considerable failure in the choice of wise and appro- 
priate means for the securing of so great anend? Even now, 
would it not be quite reasonable to inquire, whether our system 
of religious effort for the destitute in our own land, is one 
which can at all points be defended, as judicious, wise, and 
economical? Has it been formed by a careful analysis of our 
existing intellectual and moral condition, and a thorough ex- 
amination of all the circumstances which must modify its 
results? Is it at all points founded on principles, which are 
clearly seen, and may be easily defended ? Is it symmetrical, 
bearing every where the indications of the handy-work of a 
wise master-builder ? Has it not rather been often constructed 
hastily and impulsively, with little of that careful and patient 
study of character, which is needful in order rightly to estimate 
the resistance of the medium, in which our moral machinery is 
to act? Have not our efforts for the West, particularly, often 
been the result of a blind impulse—a vivid feeling that we 
must do something, while, had we confessed to ourselves the 
truth, we should have been distinctly conscious, t':at we knew 
not what todo? And are not our efforts in this great and 
good cause still marked, to a considerable extent, by the same 
impulsive character? We trust, therefore, that our readers will 
bear with us patiently, while we proceed to examine the position 
at present occupied by that portion of the American Tract So- 
ciety’s operations, commonly called the “ Colporteur System.” 
This branch of benevolent effort is at present attracting to it- 
self no small share of the sympathy, the confidence, and the 
contributions of the Christian public. It is, therefore, highly 
important that the views and principles upon which it proceeds, 
should be thoroughly understood in the light of a careful and 
candid examination. To such an examination all our systems 
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of benevolent effort ought to be most freely subjected. They 
ought, all of them, and at all times, to be “ready to give an 
answer to every man that asketh them a reason of the hope 
that is in them, with meekness and fear.” If their principles 
are sound, and their views just, such an examination can only 
result in giving them a stronger hold of the confidence and the 
affections of the pious ; but if they are founded on false princi- 
ples, it surely can never be unsuitable or unseasonable to ex- 
pose the error. We think our various associations for religious 
and benevolent purposes, have perhaps sometimes been more 
averse to this sort of examination of their principles and claims, 
than they should have been. There is, indeed, sacredness in the 
great end at which they all aim—the evangelization of the 
world; but that sacredness does not necessarily attach to every 
particular system of means which may have been adopted for 
gaining thatend. Such a system of means can have no claim 
to respect, any further than it can be shown to have been 
wisely chosen, and to be necessary to the attainment of the 
result desired. We should, therefore, encourage our brethren 
to approach the question, whether this or that specific plan of 
doing good is wisely laid, with the utmost freedom of inquiry. It 
is thus only that our system of benevolent effort can be expected 
permanently to enjoy the confidence of the Christian public. 

The nature and design of the “ American Colporteur system” 
are so well understood by the reading public, that little need be 
said by us in explanation. It is an effort of the American 
Tract Society, to “supply” the “destitute” portions of our 
country with its publications, by the labors of a class of men 
called “ Colporteurs,” It is expected of this class of laborers, 
that they direct their efforts mainly to two points, viz. First, 
to the circulation of the publications of the Society, by sale 
where there is ability to purchase, or by gratuitous distribution 
where individuals or families are found unable to buy them; 
and, second, to engage in personal efforts, where opportunity 
presents itself, to bring men of every grade and description to 
Christ. They are the travelling booksellers of the Society— 
and yet not confining their attention to the sale or distribution 
of books, but making it a prominent object of their labors, to in- 
duce people to read the books, and to embrace the Saviour 
whom they are intended to set forth. 

Fortunately for our present inquiry, there are certain points 
of the subject about which there is no danger of any controversy. 
Such are the following, viz. : 
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1. The general excellence of the publications of the American 
Tract Society. It cannot but be matter of devout gratitude to 
God, in the estimation of every intelligent Christian, not only 
that there is in our mother tongue so rich a religious literature 
as is found in these publications—rich both in evangelical senti- 
ment and in the gifted genius with which God has endowed 
his servants, to set forth those sentiments to the men of their 
day and generation—but also, that that literature is embodied 
in a form at once cheap and attractive. 

2. The desirableness of giving a wide circulation to this reli- 
gious literature, in order to bring it in contact, as widely as 
possible, with the national mind and heart, and the propriety of 
employing, within proper limits and with a due regard to the 
habits and circumstances of society, a class of agents to labor 
for its circulation. 

3. Just as little may we doubt the utility of personal effort in 
public and in private, with individuals and from house to house, 
in the highways, in the streets and in the market places, to im- 
press the truths of religion upon the mind, the conscience, and 
the heart. We repeat it, these are not matters of controversy. 
Neither are we slow to feel or reluctant to acknowledge the 
disinterested zeal, the fervent charity, the unfeigned piety, with 
which the American Tract Society 1s prosecuting this work for 
the whole country, and especially for the comparatively desti- 
tute West and South. 

Still, there are questions which may be propounded in refer- 
ence to this enterprise, which seem to us not well understood, 
and therefore to require further investigation. Such questions 
are the following:—Is not the Colporteur system made to 
occupy a place relatively too prominent in our system of evan- 
gelical effort for the West? Are not the public encouraged 
to expect from it results which it can never produce? Are not 
advantages claimed for it over other modes of benevolent 
action at the West which it does not possess, and which it can- 
not be supposed to possess without leading to serious practical 
error? Is it not so exhibited as to disparage those other instru- 
mentalities—the organized Church, and the educated and pious 
ministry, which ever must be the very pillars of Protestant 
Christian Society? In order to set these questions in a clear 
light, we shall exhibit the claims of the system in the language 
of the Society’s own publications, and endeavour, with what- 
ever of candor we are able, to examine their validity. 

We have before us a pamphlet published by the American 
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Tract Society, entitled the “ American Cotrorteur System ;” 
the design of which is to set forth to the public the claims and 
advantages of this mode of effort. We have examined it with 
some care, and shall use it freely in the pages which follow, as 
well as the report of the Society for 1843. One of the most 
definite impressions made on the mind by examining these doc- 
uments is, that there is supposed to be at the present time a 
great “ emergency” in our moral and religious condition, which 
this system is almost exclusively adapted to meet. Neither 

Home Missions nor our educational efforts can meet it—they 
are too slow—while the eye rests on them, the heart sickens 
with despondency—but as we turn to Colportage, hope revives. 
Here we are taught to look for an agency adequate to meet the 
fearful crisis, and raise us from impending ruin. That we may 
not be suspected of misstatement, we shall here quote a few 
passages in proof of these assertions, from the pamphlet above 
referred to : 

* * * “Oh, how does the heart tremble and bleed, as all the interests, 
temporal and eternal, of the millions of foreigners on our shores come 
like ocean surges over the intelligent, observing mind! And when 
searching in vain, among the accustomed agencies for diffusing the 
gospel, for those that are adequate to the present and prospective 
emergency, the mind turns, with gratitude to God, to this system, com- 
bining as it does the chief instrumentalities at present available, on 
any considerable scale, for this vast and neglected population.”— 
Page 12, Am. Col. Sys. 

* * * “The heart that has been ready to faint, as cloud after 
cloud has arisen on our political horizon—as the elements of national 
ruin gain strength by foreign immigration—as the designs of popery 
are more and more developed, and as the insufficiency of present 
means of evangelization are‘painfully apparent—may take courage in 
the hope and confidence, that a system which, in its infancy, could 
spread the gospel over all Europe in spite of popes, emperors, and 
kings, has elements of power, which, if fully developed in subser- 
viency to, and co-operation with, all other legitimate means of evan- 
gelization, may, under God, avert threatened dangers and scatter 
untold blessings, by giving timely ubiquity to that Gospel which 
alone saves men and nations.”—Page 20, Am. Col. System. 


We have not failed to notice the fact, that in the passage last 
extracted, there is an admission that the Colporteur System 
should be “in subserviency to, and co-operation with, all other 
legitimate means of evangelization.” But what are the other 
legitimate means of evangelization here available? Not the 
regular ministry ; for it is contended that this is impossible to be 
extended to meet the wants of our growing population. 
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* * * There is no homogencousness, and no possibility of sus- 
taining the ministry of a particular order in the midst of prejudice or 
carelessness. Thousands and tens of thousands of families are thus 
cireumstanced ; and so longas millions of acres of cheap government- 
lands tempt the hardy pioneer to a western home, such must be the 
condition of multitudes of our fellow countrymen. 

But shall these scattered families be left to grow up in ignorance 
of the great salvation, or degenerate into barbarism, because the 
favorite method of Gospel instruction cannot convey its blessings to 
them ?”—Page 7, Am. Col. Sys. 


On page 12 of the pamphlet already referred to, after a soul- 
stirring recital of the religious destitution of some portions of 
our country, among which is the fact, “that a district of 
country one hundred miles in breadth and five hundred miles in 
length, containing half a million of souls, has not a single edu- 
cated preacher so far as is known; and that half of this popu- 
lation seldom if ever hear a sermon of any kind, and enjoy 
almost no other religious privileges,” we find this inquiry : “Is 
there not a vast neglected field to be occupied for a season by 
the Colporteur, with his oral and printed messages, if occupied 
at all ?” 

In each of the passages here extracted, it is plain that the 
results of the system, if it produce any, must be independent of 
the labors of the stated ministry ; for the destitution of the stated 
ministry, is urged, not as an argument for raising up and sus- 
taining ministers, but for helping forward Colportage to take 
their place and do their work. Equally evident is it, that the 
results of this system are anticipated independently of the means 
of education. 

“In this view the accumulation of means of instruction in a few 
favored states, to the neglect of the million, is sheer folly and mad- 
ness; and the effects of this policy have led an ultra royalist histo- 
rian of England, and an ultra democratic reviewer in America, to 
sneer at the idea of a people attempting to govern themselves, and 
to pronounce our government in this respect a failure. That such 
must be the issue with such a mass of ignorance as is indicated by our 
last census, (700,000 white persons over the age of twenty who cannot 
read,) and with the accumulation of foreign immigrants, and the 
increasing power of Rome, we have reason to fear, unless speedy and 
well adapted means are employed to carry light to the hitherto 
neglected classes. Primary schools must be every where established ; 
colleges, academies, and seminaries of learning, must pour out know- 
ledge; ministers must be multiplied; but all these require time—too 
much time, we fear, to be seasonable ; and even if they were in opera- 
tion, it would by no means supersede the necessity and desirableness 
of an agency that is truly republican—going as the Colporteur does, 
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to all the people, and first of all to those to whom no one else goes, 
with the means of light and salvation. If we would ignite a mass of 
anthracite, we must place the kindling at the bottom: if we would 
kindle the fire of knowledge and piety, we must commence at the 
lowest point of social being.” —Page 8, Am. Col. Sys. 


True, if you would ignite a mass of anthracite, you must 

lace the kindling at the bottom. But does it hence follow, 
that if you would elevate and enlighten “ 700,000 white persons 
over the age of twenty who cannot read,” you must begin by 
selling them books? So it seems; and that because it will take 
too much time to establish schools and teach them to read: you 
must therefore take a shorter road, send them an agent to sell 
them good books, and if they cannot or will not buy, why let 
him give them gratuitously. 

Now we feel constrained to say, that this reasoning is to our 
minds utterly fallacious, and the expectations of happy results 
founded upon it, quite unreasonable and extravagant. What is 
this “‘ emergency ” for which we are called to provide? It is 
that of a mighty confederacy of nations rising up with a rapidity 
unparalleled in all the former history of colonization, composed 
of all the heterogeneous elements which can be drawn together 
from both hemispheres by the dread of despotism and the love 
of freedom, by the fear of starvation and the reasonable pros- 
pect of plenty and even affluence. From almost every portion 
of Christendom you here find the agriculturist in search of rich 
and cheap land—the mechanic, of high wages and plenty of 
work—the capitalist, of high interest or a profitable speculation 
—the lawyer, of clients—the physician, of patients—and the 
political aspirant, of rapid advancement to place and power. 
Here are the ministers of every religious creed in Christendom, 
not only seeking but actually finding disciples, and anticipating 
a harvest each for his own favorite system, as abundant as our 
virgin soil yields to the labors of the husbandman. Society of 
course we have none, but only the fermenting, efferyescing ma- 
terials of which it is to be composed. Those firm and compact 
masses of human beings, which we call societies, are not formed 
by the mere juxtaposition of individuals: whoever analyzes 
them will always find them crystalline in their structure, and 
that they are the result of the matual action of heterogeneous 
elements. Such an experiment in moral chemistry is now 
going on in the newly settled portions of our country, on a 
scale the most magnificent ever witnessed by man. Incipient 


_ 
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religious organizations we have without number ; but they are 
all intimately mingled in the effervescing mass, and it would 
defy the keenest sagacity to discover, in reference to each or 
any one of them, whether it is to be the nucleus of crystalliza- 
tion, or itself to yield, refractory as it may be, to the power of the 
solvent in which it is immersed, and to contribute its elements 
to those new and possibly better forms of society, which per- 
chance are yet to be. Convictions of the importance of educa- 
tion we have ; but systems of education we either have none at 
all, or else, for the want of homogeneity of prejudice or senti- 
ment, those which we have are left, like many an architectural 
structure which meets the eye of the traveller, to decay in the 
weather without roof or clapboards. We have public funds 
amply sufficient to provide for the education of the whole 
people, at a trifling cost to the individual ; and yet, for the want 
of wisdom and unity in our plans and efforts, those funds are 
producing little benefit to any, and children are growing up by 
tens of thousands without being able to read or write their 
mother tongue. And yet, to such a people is committed the 
sacred trust of republican liberty—the solemn legacy bequeath- 
ed to us by our fathers of the Revolution! On such a people is 
thrown the solemn responsibility of self-government. By the 
hardy pioneers of society in these critical and trying circum- 
stances, are to be erected those social structures, beneath which 
a people, more numerous than the present swarming millions ot 
Europe, are, at no distant day, to have their birth and exert their 
influence on the destiny of the great human family, and pass 
their own probation for eternity. 

Such then is a mere glance at the emergency, especially as 
it presents itself in the new States of the West. And how is 
such an emergency to be met? First let us say that as we 
approach this question we seem to hear a voice saying to us, 
“ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy.” There is something majestic and awful in 
these stately footsteps of Divine Providence. Here are grand 
movements of God, mighty moral causes, which, like the great 
laws of nature, man may yield to and obey, and by obeying 
find them subservient to his own moral and spiritual welfare ; 
but which he cannot resist or control. And as in the natural 
so in the moral world ; would we co-operate with God we must 
diligently and solemnly study the laws of action which he has 
prescribed. This is no time and no place for superficial views 
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of society—patent medicines for its diseases—the day dreams of 
perpetual motion to accomplish its moral results, or a bustling 
activity unguided by any wise discernment of the work we have 
to accomplish. Of these we have bad enough, and more than 
enough, in the past history of benevolent effort for the West. 
Let the scattered fragments and bleaching skeletons of abortive 
schemes and abandoned enterprises of benevolence, admonish 
us to proceed with caution, and patiently examine the bearing 
of all those great moral causes which, originating in the provi- 
dence of God, are beyond mortal control, and are yet bearing 
forward American, and especially Western society, toward 
some point which is perhaps distinctly laid down on the chart 
of no moral geographer. Let us so study the laws of moral 
climate, that we may not commit the folly of sowing in harvest 
with the vain hope of reaping at the dead of winter. Such 
laws there are—great designs which God has in view in the 
mighty movements of his providence, in reference to our 
country: we must approach them with reverence, and study 
them with candor and prayer. 

What then is the system of effort which will meet such an 
emergency as we have described, and such as every intelligent 
man knows exists at the West? Can we flatter ourselves that 
Colportage can meet it, without deceiving ourselves and our 
readers? Western society is without religious organization. 
Can Colportage organize it, or be a substitute for such organi- 
zation? It is deplorably destitute of an enlightened Christian 
ministry. Can Colportage provide such a ministry, or supply 
its place in its absence? It is destitute of schools and colleges. 
Can Colportage establish those schools and found those colleges, 
or produce a desirable state of society withoutthem ? Can the 
great emergency be in any sense met, while we are still deplor- 
ably destitute of all these great foundation-stones and main 
pillars of the social fabric? Is it right then in any sense to 
represent Colportage as peculiarly adapted to meet the present 
emergency? Is it not obvious that in no sense can it meet it? 
It can only be of any value as an humble auxiliary in the 
hands of a much more efficient agency. That agency is the 
organized Church with the regular ministry. 

But we prefer to take a still broader view of the subject. Is 
it not obvious that no amount of the mere circulation ot books, 
or the itinerant labors of men who form no part of the frame- 
work of society itself, can materially modify the character and 
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destiny of such a people as we have been describing? First, 
look at the probable influence of the books themselves. Seven 
hundred thousand white adults cannot read them. But this is 
but a small part of the difficulty. Of all those who, when asked 
if they can read, will answer in the affirmative, how few do 
read ; or, if they read at all, read any thing more than a village 
newspaper ? Probably there is not on the face of the earth, a 
people so intelligent as those of the Western States who read 
so little. If any one doubts this assertion, let him ask the 
booksellers of any of the Western cities, the state of the trade, 
and he will obtain an answer which will dissipate his doubts. 
The active, busy, migratory habits of Western people, the few- 
ness and badness of their schools, and the universal prevalence 
of public speaking, or what may be called stump-oratory, as 
the chief means of affecting public opinion on all questions, 
whether secular or religious, are causes which have conspired 
to place Western character mainly under other influences than 
those of books. A Western audience will not listen to you 
while you read to them your own thoughts, much less will they 
be at the trouble of reading them themselves. 

Nor is the scarcity of books the chief reason why Western 
people read so little. On the contrary, the fact that they read 
so little is the reason why they have so few books. You may 
find Lowell domestics, Havana coffee, and New Orleans sugar, 
in almost every cabin in the West; and if we were a reading 
people, we should find it equally easy for us to gratify our taste 
for books. Does then this feature of Western society point out 
the circulation of books as the readiest and most available mode 
of reaching Western mind, and forming Western religious char- 
acter? We think not: we are sure that any expectations 
which may be entertained of a general movement in such a 
community, effected mainly by books, will prove utterly 
fallacious. 

He who should infer from the views just presented that the 
population of our Western States are a stupid people, without 
ideas and without mental activity, would greatly err in his con- 
clusions. The mental activity of the West is intense. In no 
part of our country are questions of trade, politics, and religion, 
more universally discussed, or with a more intense mental acti- 
vity than at the West. Nowhere is eloquence more highly 
appreciated, or more sure to attract crowds of eager listeners. 
The popular declaimer on the currency or the tariff, on the 
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nature and mode of baptism, or ¢ any other of the great political 
or religious questions which agitate the public mind, will be 
sure to find himself followed by “crowds of auditors w herev er he 
goes. But the main instrument of calling forth this mental 
activity is, and for a long time must be, the livi ing speaker. Politi- 
cians understand too well this trait of W estern character, to 
trust the fate of the next election mainly to the printed page, 
however ably composed, or widely circulated. They know that 
the only moral force which can be relied on with safety is, the 
voice of the living speaker ; and hence the candidate for popu- 
lar favor must do his utmost to address with his own voice 
every voter. Again we ask, Can the circulation of books be 
the most available mode of reaching such a people ? 

But we take a still broader position. In no case is the press 
available as an instrument of agitation and reform, except on 
questions on which the public ‘ind is already excited and 
deeply interested. The great mass of mankind will only read 
on questions in relation to which they alre sady feel an interest. 
Hence, you may circulate the printed page to any conceivable 
extent, even though that printed page be the book of God, and 
unless there is that in the. state of the public mind to aw aken 
attention, and excite a disposition to read and study, no percep- 
tible effect will be produced on society. In this respect we 
think serious errors have been committed by some good men in 
their reasonings about colportage. 

“Here lies the secret of that amazing moral reformation, 
unprecedented for its rapidity and power. It was not that Lau- 
ther and his compeers wrote so much and so ably, but that a 
suitable instrumentality was employed for giving ubiquity to 
their stirring appeals and overwhelming arguments, that enables 
the historian now to say, “ The arriv al of the doctor of Wit- 
temberg’s writings, ev rery whe ‘re forms the first page in the his- 
tory of the Re formation.’ Page 1, Am. Col. Sys. 

“ A system which nearly revolutionized France, and the pro- 
gress of which was stayed only by dragoons and fire and 
faggot, is revived there after the lapse of 300 years, in an age 
when the public sentiment of the world will not allow of its 
being suppressed by the wltima ratio of kings and popes.” 
Page 2, Am. Col. Sys. 

«The history of colportage on the continent of Europe 
within the past few years is familiar to the reader, and requires 
no further remark. It holds out almost the only ray of hope for 
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the millions who are held in the bondage of superstition, and 
under the control of a corrupt priesthood.” Page 3, Am. Col. 
Sys. 

Now we do not think it necessary for us to deny that colpor- 

tage is “ the secret of that amazing reformation.” We hea: 
much in our day about “men of one idea,” and it really does seem 
to us that something of this sort is pretty clearly indicated in 
the passages which we have just presented to our readers. The 
real secret of that amazing reformation lay in the fact, that Eu- 
rope had been groaning for a thousand years under the iron 
yoke of papal despotism, and the set time of her deliverance: 
was come. And God raised up Luther and his associates 
give utterance to those truths, which the discipline of his prov- 
idence had prepared the nations to receive. They brought forth 
from the storehouse of God’s word, that spiritual food for which 
millions felt that they were starving.’ Hence it was that the 
historian is enabled to say, that “ the arrival of the doctor of 
Wittemberg’s writings, every where forms the first page in the 
history of the Reformation.” Let it be shown that a similar 
relation subsists between the state of mind now existing in 
the millions of our population, and the publications of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, to that which subsisted between the mind of 
Europe in the sixteenth century and the writings of Luther, an 
we will then admit that they are the great lever by which we are 
to act upon the nation—nay, then would there be no time for such 
admissions. There would be little need of colporteurs in tha 
case. They would form an article of merchandise as universal 
as Merrimac prints or Havana coffee. Every steamboat and 
railroad car in the nation. would be freighted with them. But 
while it continues true that those publications, excellent as they 
are, sustain no peculiar relation to the present cravings of the 
national mind, they cannot be available as leading instruments 
of popular movement and enlightenment. 

It is not, to speak our mind in a word, Baxter’s writings we 
mainly need ; ; it is Baxter’s self. There’ is no hope for us as a 
people, and peculiarly and pre-eminently for us at the West, but 
in the wise, learned, and holy men, whom God may permit to live, 
to write, to speak, to labor, and die with us, aS the Baxters and 
Luthers of other times lived, and labored, and died with their 
respective generations. We want among us the men who can 
discern the : signs of the times, who can appreciate the longings 
of the national mind, and draw forth from the deep and fervent 
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experience of their own soul, those utterances of God’s truth, 
for the want of which our own age is perishing—holy men 
standing on their watchtower, and as the cry comes up in the 
midst of surrounding darkness, “ Watchman, what of the night ?”” 
sending forth the welcome assurance that the morning cometh. 
The circumstances of our age and country are new and peculiar ; 
it has its own errors, its own excitements, its own controversies. 
And it is not the writings of the men of another age, how- 
ever evangelical, however resplendent with genius and learn- 
ing, however glowing with pious fervor, than can meet our neces- 
sities as a people, and supply that intellectual and moral nutri- 
ment which as a nation we chiefly need. That work can only be 
done by the free, bold, untrammelled utterance of individual 
men, living in the midst of us, feeling, by constant sympathy, 
each pulsation of the national heart, and communing with God 
before this people, as Richard Baxter did before the men of his 
generation. To such men we may hope God will vouchsafe 
the utterance of those words of power, by which these dry bones 
shall live. And except such men abide among us, we may mul- 
tiply Bibles and tracts, and works of devotion without a limit, 
and still this people cannot be saved. 

But is it said the Society does not rely on books alone, but 
on the personal labors of its colporteurs? We readily grant that 
men of a truly Christian spirit may in this way do much good, 
in connexion with other means of grace, and occasionally carry 
the blessings of salvation to families, which were not likely soon 
to have been reached by the regular ministrations of the word. 
Is then this great work, for which the emergency calls, likely 
to be accomplished by the itinerant colporteur, having for his 
field of labor a “ district of 50,000 or 75,000 inhabitants,” 
and returning ‘ on his track once in one, two, or three years ?” 
Are men thus employed in the active labors of a travelling 
bookseller, even granting that they had in the outset all the in- 
tellectual furniture needed, likely to perform the mental labor 
required of the pioneers of religious society in our new States ? 
It is no mean task these same pioneers have to perform, and 
they should be—they must be—men of learning, men of intense 
thought and laborious study. They should be men who com- 
bine, in an eminent degree, knowledge of men and knowledge 
of books, with profound original reflection. Is the colporteur 
system likely to bring such men into the field? Is it likely to 
cultivate such mental habits in the men whom it employs in its 
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labors? We leave it to the wise to answer such questions as 
these. 

dut again, if the colporteur carried with him all those intel- 
Jectual and moral qualifications, which we have shown to be 
indispensable in meeting the emergency, still his position with 
reference to society would be a fatal barrier to his accomplish- 
ing the needed work. He is an itinerant. He should be a man 
at home, living among the people, and preparing them to be 
gathered to his fathers; identified with those permanent living 
fountains of influence, the organized church, or the literary or 
theological institution, and acting thus directly on the heart of 
society, and feeling all its pulsations. This the colporteur, or 
even the itinerant preacher, can never be. He is a stranger— 
a transient person. He is an ambassador representing to soci- 
ety the system that sends him, not himself sustaining a vital 
relation to the body politic. We must content ourselves with 
barely suggesting this thought, although it is one on which it 
would not be uninteresting to enlarge. 

But it is claimed that these reasonings of ours are contradicted 
by facts. It is said that, in France, colportage is actually at this 
day the most efficient instrument of evangelization. We have 
looked with much interest on the struggle which seems to be com- 
ing on apace in that country between spiritual Christianity and 
the abominations of the papacy, and we have rejoiced much in 
the smiles of the Head of the Church on the labors of the colpor- 
teur. Still, colportage has not reformed France. For every 
Protestant at this day to be found in that kingdom, there are 
twenty Catholics. Out of 30,000,000 of her population only 
1,500,000 are reckoned Protestants, and of these very many are 
Rationalists, Socinians, and Universalists. True, colportage is 
at present the most efficient instrument of evangelization. But 
why? Because it is the only mode of effort which is free. The 
church and the ministry—yes, the Protestant (?) church and the 
Protestant (7) ministry are the creatures of the government, and 
that too a government which, from policy and a consciousness of 
its own weakness, is notoriously subservient to the papacy. So 
far as they have done any thing in the shape of independence, 
it is only an empty name. The consistory, which is the con- 
trolling ecclesiastical influence in the Reformed Church of 
France, is a miserable Ecclesiastical Aristocracy, and worse 
still, an aristocracy founded on wealth. These assertions are 
made on the authority of the French correspondent of the New- 
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York Observer, M. De Felice. We reluctantly forbear tran- 
scribing in this place some passages from an article of his in the 
number of that paper for Feb. 10, 1844, entitled, “ Statistical 
details of Protestantism in France.” We beg leave earnestly 
to solicit the attention of all our readers to the details of that 
article. They have filled our hearts with emotions which we 
have no power to describe, and we think they have a most im- 
portant bearing on the point before us. Because French Pro- 
testants, with the church and the ministry under a vassalage to the 
State, such as the despotic genius of Napoleon could invent, 
when he would restore religion as an instrument of government 
—because, we say, with such a church and such a ministry as 
Napoleon would grant them, they can wield no more powerful 
instrument of evangelization than colportage; does it hence 
follow that this must be relied on as our main instrumentality 
in Republican America, with our free church and free ministry ? 

But France itself must have more powerful instruments—she 
must have God’s own instruments, a free church and a free 
ministry, or she never will and never can be a reformed coun- 
try. Her Protestantism must be rendered truly Protestant too— 
it must be divested of those ideas of “ legal existence,” of regu- 
lating all things by ecclesiastical power, and producing 
uniformity of belief and practice by a consolidated system of 
church courts, which seem to have taken so strong a hold of 
the very pious and generally intelligent writer just referred to; 
and go forth to the work trusting more in the word and Spirit of 
God, and less in human legislation, whether secular or ecclesias~ 
tical. Then a time will come when the Catholic priesthood 
will fear the influence of truly Protestant churches, and a truly 
Protestant ministry, more than they do that of the colporteur. 
Till that time does come, we predict France will be, in main, 
a Catholic country. And we think these are considerations of 
the utmost importance, to be borne in mind by American Chris- 
tians, when they labor and pray for the evangelization of 
France. 

The utter inadequacy of the colporteur system to meet the 
great emergency whicl: has arisen in the new States, will per- 
haps appear more clearly in another point of view. The 
destitution of the ordinary and stated means of grace which 
exists, has been already alluded to, and to all those who wish 
to see it portrayed with truthfulness and power, we cordially 
recommend the eighteenth annual report of the American Tract 
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Society. What then is the extent of the remedy which the 
system under consideration proposes for these enormous and 
growing destitutions ? It is, to employ one colporteur “ for 
every district of 50,000 or 75,000 inhabitants,” “ to return op 
his track once in one, two, or three years, strengthen the things 
that remain,” (if he can find any to strengthen,) “ and meet the 
increasing population with the means of grace.” Now, let it 
be borne in mind, that the question is not as to the utility of 
such a system, in connexion with the permanent institutions of 
religion, but as to its efficacy in meeting our great emergency— 
“in meeting the increasing population with the means of 
grace”? In this view of it, we too ask, “ What is a single 
colporteur for a great State like North Carolina or Arkansas” ? 
Nay, more, What 1s a single colporteur for a district containing 
50,000 or 75,000 inhabitants, and doubling once in ten years ? 
If any one has made himself believe that such a system can 
meet such a crisis, or by itself, without the aid of the great 
permanent institutions of a free Protestant community, material- 
ly modify the destiny of such a people as that which 1s springing 
up in the West, we are not surprised that he should have said 
of -it that “ the colporteur enterprise is in morals what steam is 
in mechanics.”* But we do wonder that the enlightened and 
pious men who guide the American Tract Society should have 
endorsed the sentiment. We think it a temporary outbreak of 
enthusiasm, which ill comports with the conservative sobriety 
of their general character. We take it for granted that these 
good brethren, after all, agree with us in the belief that the 
world is to be evangelized, not by the invention of new and 
more effective machinery, but by the application of the ful! 
power of Christian truth and love to moral machinery which 
was in full use in the days of Paul and Silas, and James and 
John; or at least that a new moving power in morals, like 
steam in mechanics, the world is never to know. Truth and 
love form the only possible moral force to be employed in the 
work of evangelization, and that force was fully evolved 
eighteen hundred years ago by Christ and his apostles. 

In reply to all this, it is however claimed that other agencies 
—the school—the college—and the missionary, are too slow in 
their operations to be relied on to do the work which needs to 


* American Colporteur System, page 21. 
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be done now. We are ready to admit that the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light— 
that it is, indeed, heart-sickening to observe how slow the pro- 
gress of moral and religious enterprises, when compared with 
those which have for their object the goods of earth. Still we 
must claim that in their action on forming society in this coun- 
try, no mode of effort has been or can be productive of so much 
immediate good, independently of their remote bearings, as our 
efforts for education and Home Missions. Nor is it possible 
that the colporteur system can in this respect hold any reason- 
able comparison with them. The proof of this assertion lies, of 
course, in the considerations on which we have just been insist- 
ing. It may also be found in the actual forming efficacy of 
our missionary and educational enterprises, as attested by fact, 
under the personal observation of multitudes of living witnesses. 
The founding of a college, for example, looks indeed to ulti- 
mate and remote results of great magnitude and importance: but 
it is not therefore unproductive of immediate results. Personal 
delicacy would perhaps on such a point enjoin on us silence— 
but abundant personal observation impels us to speak freely. 
Such an enterprise forms a most attractive rallying point, 
around which enlightened piety and philanthropy are con- 
centrated and organized—it awakens the popular mind to the 
interests of education—it calls the attention of the statesmen 
and men of influence to the intellectual wants of the people— 
it excites a strong desire for knowledge in the young, and calls 
forth thought, discussion, and enterprise, on the great subject of 
education, through a widely extended community. It places in 
prominent and influential stations men who have thought much 
on that great interest, as well as on the still higher interest of 
religion, and whose influence in the formation of society is felt 
in every member of the body politic—an influence, too, which 
is not remote and prospective, but immediate and obvious to 
the most superficial observer. It is felt, both in forming the 
present opinions and sentiments of the people, and in moulding 
the permanent institutions of society. 

Neither are Home Missionary efforts mainly remote in their 
results, though they do aim at founding that institution of soci- 
ety, which has the promise of God that the gates of hell shall 
never prevail against it. Their results are immediate, both in 
converting sinners to God, and in modifying the entire religious 
condition of the people. The man who is fit to be a Home 
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Missionary, is a man whose influence cannot be hemmed in by 
the lines of his parish, or circumscribed, we will add, by any 
sectarian boundary. He is the present living ambassador of 
God to the people, “rightly dividing the word of truth” and giy- 
ing to every one his portion in due season. His influence wil] 
be and is felt far and near, and by the adherents of every reli- 
gious sect around him ; almost equally by those who oppose as 
by those who favor his labors. He may preach to a church of 
some particular denomination, because he there finds a congre- 
gation who appreciate his views, and co-operate in his labors. 
He may be ecclesiastically connected with some religious de- 
nomination, and we learn from the documents before us that 
colporteurs are so also. But he feels that his field is the world, 
and his church the universal brotherhood of Christian faith and 
love. Regarding, as we ever have done, this as the truly cath- 
olic ground on which our Home Missionary and educational 
efforts stand, we were not exactly prepared to feel the force and 
propriety of language like the following : “ The sole object of 
the Society’s publications, and of the colporteurs who circulate 
them, being to exalt Christ and him crucified as the only hope 
of lost man, all that tends to excite sectarian prejudice or divide 
the church of God is left to other hands; and the simple Gos- 
pel message comes, as from the lips of the Saviour, directly to 
the conscience. While all men can be better addressed in this 
spirit, some men, and especially errorists, can be approached in 
none other. They are thus reached at their homes, not with a 
spirit of proselytism or partisanship, but by a spiritual Christian 
bearing a Gospel message for them, which must be received 01 
rejected, on ws own merils, and not because of prejudiced asso- 
ciations with it. The advantages possessed by this system, in 
this view, are immense. It combines some of the most power- 
ful elements of influence known to the world, in a way so sim- 
ple, direct, and effective, that it can make its way through the 
closed ranks of error and delusion, ‘ piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit’ ’”” Page 5, Am. Col. Sys. 
That there are “immense advantages” in prosecuting our 
religious enterprises in a “ catholic spirit,’ we certainly ad- 
mit, and much more than admit. The advantage lies chiefly in 
this: that religious enterprises so prosecuted are Christian en- 
terprises; while those which are not so prosecuted are nof 
Christian at all. They may carry along with them the forms 
of Christianity, but of its soul and essence they are destitute 
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This is a principle which must be recognized by our entire sys- 
tem of evangelism, or it cannot be pleasing to God. But 
we are not aware that this advantage pertains, in any peculiar 
sense, fo the American Tract Society, or to the colporteur sys- 
tem. Cannot the living minister of Christ be as catholic in his 
spirit as the: colporteur? Must he necessarily go “with a 
spirit of proselytism and partisanship ?” Cannot the living ac- 
tions and the spoken discourses of the missionary of the cross be 
as unsectarian as his printed writings? Or cannot the living 
minister of Christ be as truly catholic in his spirit as Doddridge 
and Baxter? We go further still—we solemnly assert, that 
there are no possible circumstances in which a Christian can be 
placed, in these United States, which tend with so much power 
to fill his mind with an enlarged charity, and raise him far above 
the narrowness and exclusiveness of sect, as the condition of a 
missionary in our new settlements at the West. If he have an 
intelligent head and a Christian heart, (and if he has not, he is 
not fit for a missionary,) he will see and feel, at every step, that 
a sectarian spirit is the bane and the curse of the church of 
Christ; and watchfully and prayerfully avoid it, as he would 
avoid all the other works of the flesh. Indeed, we have some- 
times thought that if the leaders of the church in the older 
States had served a sort of apprenticeship in this work, 
it would have been well for the peace of our American Zion. 
Wherein, therefore, consist the “ immense advantages ” of the 
colporteur system, on the score of a “ catholic spirit,” we are 
unable to see. We rejoice to believe that, in common with 
kindred religious’ efforts, it is prosecuted in such a spirit; and 
we reiterate the assertion, that if it or any other religious enter- 
prise is prosecuted in any other spirit, it ceases to be Christian— 
Christ will no longer own it. The new States at least have no 
need of any aid from the old ones, in propagating a sectarian 
spirit, or in building up sectarian walls. We have enough, 
and more than enough, among ourselves, who are engaged in 
that work ; and they have talent, learning, and other resources, 
quite sufficient for such an enterprise. If our brethren aid us 
at all, which we hope, let it be in a single-hearted effort to 
bring men to Christ. Any system of effort in which this prin- 
ciple is not fundamental can be of no real service to us. 

But the claim is put forth that this system is peculiarly “ re- 
publican ’”’—* democratic””—and therefore peculiarly adapted to 
our country. In apassage, which we have already quoted, after 
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admitting the importance of schools, academies, and seminaries 
of learning, and the multiplication of ministers, we are told 
that “if all these were in operation it would by no means su- 
persede the necessity and desirableness of an agency which: is 
truly republican,” ete. We may have, then, schools and col- 
leges and churches in full operation, and yet an agency which 
is “truly republican” may remain a desideratum in our sys- 
tem. We were not prepared for this sentiment. We are not, 
even now, quite prepared to say to the missionary of the cross, 
with whatever sect connected, who has endured the toils and 
privations of a frontier life for the sake of preaching the Gos- 
pel to the poor, to those to whom “no one else goes,” and 
planting in the wilderness the garden of God, You have done 
very well, to be sure, but it is a pity you had not some agency 
which is “truly republican.” Nor are we quite sure that it is 
right to hold similar language to the men who have devoted 
their lives and their energies, both of mind and body, to found- 
ing the institutions of education on the borders of civilization, and 
opening that arterial system of a free community, through 
which the life blood of Christianized knowledge may flow to the 
remotest member of the body politic. We are of the opinion 
that both these classes of laborers are quite familiar with an 
“ agency which is truly republican.”” You might as well repre- 
sent the travelling pedler as more democratic than the regular 
merchant, as to talk of any thing peculiarly republican, in the 
labors of the colporteur, as compared with other branches of 
Christian effort. 

Indeed it is time we had done with so narrow a view of the 
subject. There is but one thing which is either respectable or 
permanent in modern democracy, and that it derives from the 
Chrisuan religion. It is the grand peculiarity of the times of 
Christ that to the poor the Gospel is preached. Christianity is 
a system which cares for man as man—as an individual sub- 
ject to the government of God; it cares therefore as much for 
the poor as for the rich—it has a heart of sympathy for human 
want and human woe, in whatever condition found. Out of 
this feature of the Gospel grows the great foundation-principle 
of democracy : and wherever the Christian religion goes in its 
purity, there will be a constant tendency to this true democracy. 
Away, then, with all pretended systems, whether of Christianity 
or democracy, which do not recognize and carry into practice 
this principle. However specious, they are but an empty 
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name. If any portion of our religious system is not in this only 
respectable sense truly republican, let us forthwith abandon it, for 
it is not of Christ. But if the various parts of our system of be- 
nevolent effort be founded on this great common principle of the 
Gospel and of republicanism, as their very life, then let not one 
part boast itself over another as being “truly republican.” En- 
lightened Christianity is the life of true republicanism ; and 
every system which tends to fill our land with that freedom 
wherewith Christ doth make his people free, is truly repub- 
lican. 

But again, it is claimed that this system is peculiarly—yes, 
exclusively adapted to meet the various classes of errorists, 
which are rapidly springing up and multiplying in our country. 
“But whatever view may be entertained of these statements, it 
is plain that by no other system can prevailing errors and delu- 
sions be dispelled, and the saving truths of the gospel be com- 
mended to their reception with the hope of their conversion to 
God.’”’* We are aware that there are certain districts of our 
country, to which, for reasons in perfect harmony with all 
which we have thus far stated, this mode of labor is peculiarly 
adapted. Such are the foreign Catholic population of our cities. 
They are strangers among us—they know nothing of our reli- 
gion or our people—they are ignorant of our language, and 
consequently unable to receive benefit from attending our places 
of worship, if they were not prejudiced against doing so. If, 
now, a man who speaks their own language—especially if he 
has once been a Catholic, and understands all their prejudices, 
sits down at their fireside, and enters into familiar religious con- 
versation with them, he may remove their prejudices, and find 
an access to their hearts. If then he has a pious book in their 
own tongue to give them, he leaves them with a reasonable 
prospect of doing them good. If this visit can be repeated after 
a few days, to the same individual, and soon again renewed, it 
rapidly wins on the man’s affections and his confidence> In 
such circumstances this is too promising a mode of doing good 
to these strangers and sojourners amongst us to be neglected by 
American Christians without guilt. But even here, if the same 
individual can receive such a visit only once in one, two, or 
three years, the prospect of much good will not be flattering. 


St —_ _——. — 





* Am. Col. Sys. page 17. 
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Our soil is very rich, and produces weeds very luxuriantly. A 
Western garden wants a thorough hoeing out, oftener than 
once in “ one, two, or three years.’ Such a field as this re- 
quires rather the ishore of the city missionary, accompanied by 
a corps of lay-helpers who are full of the spirit that preaches 
the gospel to the poor, than such a system as colportage. Still, 
the colporteur system is capable of adapting itself to this sort of 
labor. How extensively then may circumstances analogous to 
these be found, calling for these reasons for the application of 
the system ! We think our Eastern friends are sometimes 
greatly in error, in their ideas of the prevalence of Romanism 
at the West. They seem to imagine it is necessary for colpor- 
teurs to traverse the length and breadth of our valley, in con- 
stant close combat with “ the beast.”” This is a great mistake. 
A man may travel bundreds of miles together, and never meet 
either a Catholic, ora foreigner, who cannot speak the English 
language. Foreigners are not spread over the surface of our 
country—they are grouped together in particular locations, of 
limited extent, chiefly in the vicinity of the large cities. The 
limits, therefore, to which the colporteur system is demanded, 
for these reasons are very narrow. We have lived fifteen years 
at the West, and travelled much, both by public and private 
conveyances, and we have never met but two Romish priests, 
and scarcely above a dozen Romanists in the whole time. 

But as to errorists generally at the West, who speak the 
language of the country, and are daily mingling in the stream 
of conversation, and feeling all the excitements of the passing 
scene, we deny utterly that colportage has any special adapta- 
tion to meet their case. Indeed, to us, the idea of counteracting 
the almost innumerable forms of religious error, which are con- 
tending for the moral empire of the West, by such a system, 
seems exceedingly preposterous—almost too unreasonable to be 
reasoned with. If errorism in the West were old, decaying, and 
rotten—if the minds of its adherents were in that state of stupid 
inactivity, which characterizes a system of error after the fervor 
of that fanaticism which gave it birth has expired, there would 
be some reasonable hope, that even an itinerant colporteur, 
with his bundle of books, might throw a new element into the 
mass, and perhaps awaken the mind to a new and salutary 
thought. The passions of such a people are asleep on religious 
questions ; and if the intellect and conscience can be called into 
action, the happiest results may follow. Such is, to some ex- 
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tent, the condition of our German Catholic population. But 
the religious systems which pervade the West are not in this 
condition. However old and spiritless they may have been in 
their native beds, when once transferred to our soil they speed- 
ily feel its stimulating influence, and manifest those tendencies 
to growth and expansion which characterize every thing 
Western. They imbibe the spirit of restless aggression and 
proselytism. Such must be the condition of Romanisin itself in 
all classes of our population so soon as they are able to mingle 
freely in the current of American society. But the adherents of 
a proselyting system are always characterized by an intense 
mental activity. On such a popul: ation, we are certainly war- 
ranted in asserting that the itinerant elportia can expect to 
exert little influence. If he discusses in his intercourse with 
them the merits of their favorite systems, he has little chance of 
telling them any thing new. If he does not, they feel little 
interest in what he s says—and they will treat his books in like 
manner. 

The religious systems of the West must be regarded as so 
many separate hosts in battle array and engaged in mortal con- 
flict. It has often reminded us of Daniel’s vision, in which the 
four winds of heaven were striving upon the great sea. That 
conflict must go on till truth triumphs and error is defeated— 
and its course or its ultimate issue is not likely to be much 
affected by the momentary presence of the passing stranger. 
It must also be borne in mind, that this conflict is not a succes- 
sion of skirmishes in the open field. It is a war of fortresses. 
It is mostly waged in defence of what each party esteems to be 
the permanent institutions of society, and yet so as to draw into 
the conflict every great principle of “the gospel. Now we appeal 
to any man of tolerable acquaintance with the state of religion 
at the West for the truth of this picture; and granting it to be 
true, we refer the question to the sober judgment of every reader, 
whether, in such circumstances, colportage is adapted to cour. - 
teract and dispel the various forms of religious error. Must not 
our main reliance be on a regular soldiery, well equipped, and 
enlisted for life? Will not any other reliance lead to miserable 
disappointment? Need we suggest to the reader, 1 in view of 
such a condition of society, that efficient effort in founding the 
permanent institutions of education and religion upon true prin- 
ciples, affords the only reasonable hope of our salvation. 

But perhaps we shall hear it said, in reply to all this, that 
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colportage is the only available system, because it is the only 
one which, in our present circumstances, can be applied. We 
are told “there is no homogeneousness, and no possibility of 
sustaining the ministry of a particular order in the midst of 
prejudice or carelessness.” Why may we not with just as much 
propriety say, “ there is no homogeneousness, and no possibility 
of sustaining”? a colporteur, &c. ‘True, the American Tract 
Society may, if it has the means, sustain a colporteur “ in the 
midst of prejudice or carelessness.”” And why not the Home 
missionary Society, if it bas the means, equally well sustain a 
missionary ? The one is just as practicable as the other; and 
the only question is, Which is the most economical expenditure 
of funds ? if indeed we can have but one, as-it seems to be here 
implied. 

But it is said missionaries cannot be found in sufficient num- 
bers. How is this known? Who wil! venture to assert, that 
if American Christians address themselves in good solemn 
earnest to the work of providing a preached gospel for our en- 
tire population, God will not pour out his Spint on our churches 
and our seminaries of learning, and raise up a sufficient number 
of regular soldiers, enlisted for life, to occupy every post and 
man every fortress? ‘Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in my house, and prove me now 
herewith, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room. enough 
to receive it.’’? One thing at least is certain—the Church should 
support the mssionaries she has, before she begins to doubt the 
willingness of God to raise up in answer to her prayers as many 
as she needs. While we see around us so many excellent 
ministers of Christ, struggling with the accumulated difficulties 
which grow out of inadequate support, without books and peri- 
odicals, and so harassed with worldly cares and perplexities 
as to have neither time nor mental energy for those studies 
which the real necessities of the people daily call for at their 
hands, we shall not think the time has yet come for us ‘to de- 
spair of God’s willingness to raise up as many issionaries as 
we are willing to support. Let the Church show, by her faith- 
fulness to her missionaries, that the youth who devotes his life 
to the missionary work may depend on enjoying the privilege 
of wearing out in the appropriate labors of the Christian minis- 
try, with such means of prosecuting religious study as the con- 
dition of society really demands of him, and it will then be time 
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enough to complain that missionaries cannot be found in suffi- 
cient numbers. For our own part, we should anticipate no 
difficulty of this sort. 

But then the “economy of the system.” What then is the 
comparative economy of the system ? The average annual cost 
of a colporteur to the Tract Society is as follows, viz.: salary 
$150 ; books, gratuitously distributed, average $175; travelling 
expenses, which we estimate at $75. These sums added to- 
gether show the total annual average expense of a colporteur to 
the Society that employs him, to be about $400. This is fully 
twice the annual average cost to the Home Missionary Society 
of each of its missionaries. Where then is the peculiar econo- 
my of thissystem? It seems to lie simply in this, that it costs 
as much to sustain one colporteur in the field as to sustain two 
missionaries. And even this result is on the assumption that the 
American Tract Society can obtain as valuable services for 
$150 as the Home Missionary Society can for $200, with the ad- 
dition of whatever may be contributed by the people with whom 
the missionary labors. The question of economy, as compared 
with Home Missions, is therefore reduced to this—Is one colpor- 
teur worth two missionaries ? To this question we think a satis- 
factory answer has already been given. 

We have already extended our remarks to what will pérhaps 
be considered a very unreasonable length. But there is yet 
another view of the subject, which we feel constrained to ex- 
amine before we close. It is found in the following paragraph : 
“ There is another respect in which the colporteur system has 
special adaptation to our country, viz., the ease and rapidity with 
which it can be indefinitely extended. The population, already 
numbering 18,000,000, is increasmg with a rapidity which out- 
strips all present efforts to give it the Gospel. The supply of 
well qualified ministers is altogether inadequate ; and even if 
the men and the means for their education were now provided, 
nearly one-half of the present generation would pass into eter- 
nity, and the character of the next generation be essentially 
moulded, and perhaps the destiny of the country forever decided, 
before they could be brought into effective service. But to rely 
alone on an educated ministry, leaving undeveloped and unem- 
ployed the energies of the followers of Christ—not merely in giv- 
ing but in doing—not as a thing by the way, but, if need be, in an 
exclusive consecration of their time and talents to works of benev- 
olence, is not only an error which may be fatal, but it is econom- 
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ically as unwise as it would be to leave a great battle to be 
fought by the genera/s in command on one side, against a 
mighty opposing force.” Am. Col. Sys., p. 19. 

We have never been of the number of those who are in favor 
of leaving the “ battle to be fought by the generals in com- 
mand on one side, against a mighty opposing force.” If by 
generals be meant, as would seem from the connexion, educat- 
ed ministers, the providence of God has placed this matter far 
beyond human control. A pious and intelligent Jayinan was 
employed, in the year 1843, to inquire into the moral and reli- 
gious condition of a district of country embracing some twenty 
counties, in one of the Northwestern States, and that a district 
in which there are probably as few “ educated ministers” as in 
any other portion of the non-slaveholding States. In that dis- 
trict he found a minister of some sort, professing to preach the 
Gospel, for every three hundred souls, and about every fifth per- 
son, in a population of 112,000, a professor of religion. An 
examination equally thorough, we suppose, would disclose a very 
similar state of things in other portions of the West. Surely 
then there is no great danger that the whole battle will be left 
to “the generals.” God has not (and we recognize the fact, 
we trust, with something of gratitude)—God has not left it de- 
pendent, either on the colporteur or the educated ministry, 
whether or not the great mass of our population shall in some 
sort have the Gospel. They have it, and they will have it. 
There is, indeed, a mighty work to be done, if we would fill the 
present and coming millions of our population with the know- 
ledge of God, turn back the thick hosts of error and infidelity, 
and organize over all our vast territory a free, enlightened, and 
Christian community. So great indeed is this work, that we 
have long been accustomed to regard every true Christian, 
whose lot God has cast here, as being a missionary ; as truly 
such as though he had been sent by the American Board to In- 
dia or China. But God has in his good providence introduced into 
this work a division of Jabor. It is not needful to provide through 
our organized systems of effort, for sending a messenger to every 
cabin in the land, lest its inmates should never hear of a Saviour. 
God has provided instrumentalities which will with comparatively 
few exceptions carry the first lessons of the Gospel there before 
us. This is not the work to which our benevolent societies are 
mainly called. Their work is chiefly that of religious enlight- 
enment and religious organization ; to found those permanent 
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Christian institutions, which may be the fountains of religious 
knowledge, and the bulwarks of religious truth to a great and 
free people. In such a work we should undoubtedly aim mainly 
to employ the resources which God gives us, in thoroughly qual- 
ifying men for such a service, sustaining those who are thus 
qualified in the field, and furnishing them with all the munitions 
of moral warfare. Among these munitions, doubtless, religious 
books and tracts occupy an important place. 

If it be objected that this system of effort is too slow, we an- 
swer, first, that if it is slow, the fault is not ours, but belongs 
to the providence of God ; second, that it is more efficient in 
immediate results than any other which has been or can be de- 
vised; and third, that, taken in connexion with the other great 
moral causes with which it is to co-operate, the ubiquity of the 
Bible and of some sort of preaching, as well as of other kindred 
influences, and especially with the intense activity of the public 
mind on religious questions, tt will not be slow, unless it is pros- 
ecuted without energy and without prayer. Never was a sys- 
tem better devised for speedily accomplishing a given moral re- 
sult in given circumstances. We are well aware that it will 
effect no sudden revolutions, and that its results will be very 
hard to represent in statistical tables. But limited as our efforts 
have been through this system in times past, it is even now an eve- 
ry where present moral force, constantly bearing society upward 
in the scale of knowledge and piety. And he who supposes it 
possible to do any thing better for western society, than to place 
it on such an ascending inclined plane of progressive improve- 
ment, knows not whereof he affirms. 

We are indeed tired of hearing and writing, as we have done 
in the foregoing pages, about the “ emergency” and the “crisis.” 
We deceive ourselves if we imagine that any such convulsive 
and superficial efforts for immediate effect, as the great Sabbath 
school effort of 1830 and 1831, or as the colporteur system in 
the attitude which it is now assuming, designed to save our 
country from impending ruin by a single skilful manceuvre, 
can eversucceed. They cannot; they are founded on erroneous 
views of our character and condition. In such a sense as they 
assume, we never can be in a crisis or an emergency. Our safety 
depends on great permanent moral causes, as unchangeable in 
their general course as the father of waters. And. we can co- 
operate with God, in providing for the spiritual welfare of this 
people, only by a patient effort to render these established moral 
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currents subservient to the Gospel, by making them waft on 
their bosom the saving influences of evangelical truth. 

As we admitted, in the outset of this discussion, the propriety, 
within certain limits, of a system of colportage, we may reason- 
ably be asked to define what those limits are. In reply to such an 
inquiry we should say, let it cease entirely to talk of emergencies 
and crises. Let it cease to represent schools and seminaries of 
learning and an educated ministry as too slow in their operation 
to accomplish, in season, a deliverance for our country, which 
itself is adapted to work out immediately. Let it acknowledge 
that the only difficulty which hinders the establishment of schools 
and academies and seminaries of learning and an educated min- 
istry every where, is precisely the same which hinders the Ameri- 
can Tract Society from sending colporteurs “‘ every where” —the 
want of means ; and, therefore, that the question is not which 
of the two can be done, but which really meets, not the emer- 
gency, but the great permanent wants of society. Let it cease 
to urge the destitution of our country, of the permanent institu- 
tions of education and religion, not as an argument for found- 
ing them immediately and every where, but for a superficial and 
spasmodic effort, which can never supply their place, or do their 
work. We shall then cease to have any controversy with it: 
nay, we shall most cordially welcome it to a place in the great 
brotherhood of Christian benevolence. There is a noble field 
for it to occupy, in seeking out the neglected, the ignorant, and 
the ungodly ; impressing on them the first lessons of Christian 
truth, leading the father and the mother to the long-neglected 
sanctuary, and their children to the day school and the Sabbath 
school, and calling the attention of the thoughtless, the world- 
ling, and the skeptic, to the writings of those gifted servants of 
God, whether living or dead, who have been guided by the 
divine Spirit, to present the Christian argument with unwonted 
convincing power, or to pour forth the pure stream of evangeli- 
cal devotion with unwonted purity and fervor. 

We shall here submit the subject to the candid judgment of 
the Christian public. We have spoken plainly and freely, be- 
cause we believe the principles involved in this discussion to be 
of infinite importance to our country. We have no personal 
acquaintance with the great and good men who guide the 
operations of the American Tract Society. But we have much 
respect and much kindly affection for them ; and are sincerely 
sorry to dissent from their views. We entreat them, however, 
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not to indulge the thought, that any thing we have said can do 
a real injury to the cause in which we are all engaged. If our 
reasonings are fallacious, it will be easy to detect and expose 
the fallacy : if sound, it is surely time they were spread before 
the public. 


ARTICLE X. 


Criticat NorTices. 


1.—The Gorgias of Plato, with Notes, by Theodore D. Woolsey, 
Professor of Greek in Yale College. Boston: James Mun- 
roe & Co. 


Tuis beautiful edition, with its excellent notes, has tempted 
us to reperuse the Gorgias, and we cannot forbear a word in 
its praise. It is one of the most scholarlike editions of the 
Greek classics that has appeared in our country, whether we 
speak of the accuracy and learning of the notes, the precision 
and terseness of the style, or the elucidation of the text by a 
comparison of parallel passages. The editor has prepared 
himself for his task, with characteristic zeal and industry. 
He has compassed the whole circle of Greek literature, and 
read the entire works of Plato, with reference to the illustra- 
tion of this dialogue. Plato is thus made to interpret himself. 
His meaning is often happily explained by a citation of kindred 
passages, collected with much care from the other dialogues. 
The advantages of this plan are obvious. Mutual light is cast 
by a comparison of parallel expressions. Especially is this 
true of a philosophical writer like Plato, who analyzes and 
defines with microscopic acuteness, and whose nice distinc- 
tions will often fail to be apprehended, unless explained by 
similar clauses in other connexions. Plato evinces remarka- 
ble power of discrimination between things that differ, and it 
is by this analytic definition that he continually detects the 
fallacy of his opponent. 

The text of Stallbaum is the basis of this edition, with some 
emendations of the editor, adopted after a revision of the 
various readings, as given by Ast, and a comparison of the 
standard German editions. ‘The introduction contains a lucid 
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and summary analysis and critique of the argument, which 
will materially conduce to the true understanding of the text. 
while it is not open to the objections of a translation. A 
body of notes is appended to the dialogue. They evince 
signal industry, learning and discrimination, and although ex- 
ceedingly condensed, contain a great amount of valuable 
matter. They are no hasty gleanings from scholiasts and 
commentators. The editor has evidently kept pace with the 
rapid advances of German philology, and is at home in the 
higher range of classical studies. He has eoncentrated in 
these notes the product of much learning and study. His 
opinions are obviously the result of an extensive and protract- 
ed course of personal investigation. His exposition of the 
niceties of construction, and the peculiarities of idiom, will 
be appreciated by all who remember to what extent the Greek 
abounds in anomalous words and phrases, dialectic forms, and 
elliptical expressions. The grammatical] principles of the 
language are illustrated by original remarks, and frequent 
references to Matthiae’s and Sophocles’s grammars—an admi- 
rable mode of familiarizing the student with the intricacies of 
the language. We have been highly pleased with the expla- 
nation of the meaning and use of the particles, especially 
their force in determining the signification of the different 
moods and tenses, and the structure of sentences. These 
particles, the use of which in Greek is very various and some- 
times difficult, are often carelessly slurred over, as pleonastic, 
although they furnish the key to the beauty and expressive- 
ness of the Greek classics, to the delicate shades of thought 
and nicer coloring of those Attic models of taste and purity 
of style. The import of whole clauses frequently turns upon 
their use, when they pass as redundant expletives without 
notice. 

No classic needs a commentator more than Plato. The 
abstruseness of his subject, the occasional obscureness of his 
language, and the lofty rhythm and poetic cadences of his 
prose, are enough to perplex and dishearten the unaided 
learner. Plato blinds imagination with his reasoning ; there 
is a frequent union of the poetic with the philosophic spirit, 
and at the same time an entire want of methodical arrange- 
ment, which renders it difficult to understand his principles 
‘and combine them in a consistent system. In making this 
imaginative philosopher accessible to students in so inviting 
a form, and with such admirable illustrations of the difficulties 
of the text, Professor Woolsey has rendered an eminent ser- 
vice to the cause of Greek literature in our country. Plato 
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has been but little studied in our colleges, partly on account 
of the want of good editions. We hope Professor Woolsey 
will supply this deficiency, and introduce the other works of 
Plato to the American public. They are especially worthy of 
attention at the present time. Plato has reappeared among 
the Germans, and, through them, to some extent among us. 
His philosophy contains the germ of Transcendentalism, 
which is undeniably becoming a prevalent and influential sys- 
tem in certain quarters. The enthusiasm with which it is 
beginning to be received by many ardent youth of our coun- 
try, may be early explained by reference to the “ spiritual ” 
and “elevating” tone which “Critical Idealism ” is made to 
assume, and the flattering dignity and “divinity ” with which 
it professes to clothe the attributes of the human mind. Those 
who would intelligently oppose a system fraught with such 
alluring error, should be able to trace it to Platonism, its 
strong-hold and original source. 

Of all the classics, Plato is now the centre of attraction with 
the higher order of scholars in Europe. The writings of no 
ancient author, probably, are exerting so wide and manifold 
an influence. Victor Cousin, who long made Plato his study, 
has recently translated his works into the French, with an 
introduction to each dialogue. A volume containing his life, 
and a complete exposition of his system, is promised from the 
same distinguished author. Schleiermacher, to whom the 
new ardor for the study of Plato is mainly owing, translated 
him into the German. Ast has since edited a superior edi- 
tion with a new translation. Tenneman produced a masterly 
work on his life* and system of philosophy. But to mention 
the writers on Plato, would be only to enumerate some of the 
most distinguished scholars of Germany. His works are ex- 
tensively read in the German, and familiarly studied in the 
original. Lectures are given in the universities upon his life 
and writings, especially by the learned Augustus Boeckh of 
Berlin, whose course appears to attract particular attention. 

We only allude to a few facts of this sort, which are enough 
to suggest the contrast between us and the Germans, in re- 
gard to the study and appreciation of Plato, and to show the 
want of such an American edition as Professor Woolsey has 
commenced. We repeat our wish that he will go on in the 
work so happily begun. We should be especially pleased to 
see an edition of Phaedo from his hand. 


* Tenneman’s Life of Plato has been translated by Professor 
Edwar ds. 
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Plato deserves the attention of the scholar for the excellence 
of his moral sentiments, the purity and elevation of his prin- 
ciples. His argument for the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, which forms the noble conclusion of the Gorgias, and 
is fully developed in the Phaedo, is a monument of the highest 
reach of ancient philosophy on that subject. He advocates 
the belief in future rewards and punishments, which are urged 
with great force, as motives to right conduct. His views of 
the remedial efficacy of punishment, probably suggested the 
doctrine of purgatory to some of the Christian Fathers. I[n- 
deed, Platonism sustains an important relation to the early 
history of Christianity. Many of the Christian Fathers 
belonged to the school of Neo-Platonists, and engrafted the 
principles of their favorite system upon the doctrines of the 
New Religion. But it would require a distinct essay, to ex- 
hibit the claims of Plato upon the attention of the American 
scholar, and we will only add the testimony of Robert Hall, 
who, in the most active period of his ministry, devoted seve- 
ral hours in a day, for a number of years, to the study of the 
classics, and used to refer to Plato in terms of most fervid 
eulogy, and express his astonishment at the prevailing ne- 
glect of the writings of that philosopher. 


2.—Posthumous Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Blunt, A. M., 
late Rector of Streatham ; and formerly Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. First American Edition. Phil- 
adelphia: Herman Hooker. 1844. pp. 190, 12mo. 


Mr. Blunt, before his death, had instructed and delighted 
many a heart by his lectures on the Pentateuch, Lives, and 
Sermons, which were reprinted and widely circulated in this 
country ; and we now have before us a beautiful posthumous 
memorial of the man. 

We select a passage from the sermon on the text, “Go 
forward.” “You, also, established Christians, have a duty to 
perform, and we say to you, ‘Go forward,’ gratefully, cheer- 
fully, joyfully. Prove to those around you that religion is 
not the dull, and stagnant, and cheerless service which the 
worldling thinks it. Demonstrate that, while all your motives, 
and all your aims, and all your hopes are higher, infinitely 
higher, than his can ever be, your comforts, also, and your 
peace, your cheerfulness, and your resignation, and your hap- 
piness, are all of them equally above and superior to any 
which he can dream of. That as you advance in years, that 
period when the hope of the hypocrite fails, when the temper 
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of the mere worldling becomes too often irritable and queru- 
lous, your enjoyments are but heightening, your prospects 
becoming less clouded and more serene ; that the glorious 
anticipation before you is throwing many a beam of light into 
nature’s darkest hour and over her most wintry day ; and that 
you are able, humbly yet confidently, seriously yet cheer- 
fully, to go forward from strength to strength, assured that 
there is one, who, when your heart and your flesh fail, will be 
(because he has promised to be) ‘the strength of your heart 
and your portion for ever.’” 

After reading this, it will be apparent that the editor is not 
far wrong when he says, “ These sermons are distinguished 
for their rich but simple eloquence, the brilliant but chastened 
imagination which pervades them, combined witha plain per- 
spicuity of language that commends them to persons of all 
ranks and of all ages.” 


3.—Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By the late John 
Dick, D. D., Professor of Theology of the United Secession 
Church, Glasgow, Author of “ Lectures on Theology,” etc. 
First American from the second Glasgow edition. New- 
York: Robert Carter. Pittsburg: Thomas Carter. 1844. 
pp. 407, 8vo. 


We have been exceedingly interested in reading these 
Lectures. The passages selected as’the ground of the remarks, 
are, in themselves, striking, most of them having respect to 
the Apostle Paul ; the structure of the sentences is chaste and 
graceful; the topics treated are such as to secure attention 
and profit; and, indeed, the Lectures may serve as good 
models for this kind of preaching, which, by the way, we think 
one of the very best for the edification of the people. 

Among other subjects, we have here—The Day of Pente- 
cost—Ananias and Sapphira—The Institution of Deacons— 
The Martyrdom of Stephen—The Conversion of Paul—Herod 
and Peter—The Council of Jerusalem—Paul in Lystra, in 
Thessalonica, and Berea, in Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Jerusa- 
lem; before the Council, before Felix, Festus, and Agrippa, 
etc. Passages of great beauty might be selected from many 
of these Lectures, but we rather refer our readers to the vol- 
ume itself, not doubting that they will be richly repaid in the 
perusal, for the cost of the book, and the expenditure of time 
necessary, 
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4.—The Christian Doctrines. By Rev. Hubbard Winslow, of 
Boston, author of “ Young Man’s Aid,” “Woman as she 
should be,” etc. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1844. pp. 
360, 12mo. 


Mr. Winslow is known as a good writer, and his previously 
published works have exerted a very wholesome influence. 
‘Woman as she should be” ought to be in the hands of every 
woman who can read it understandingly ; and the “ Young 
Man’s Aid” might save many a one from the assaults of the 
tempter, and guide him to the foot of the cross. 

The present volume is well digested, lucidly written, and 
adapted, as designed, to do good. We must not forget now, 
in the demand for attention to the modes and forms of the 
church, that, after all, her doctrines are much the weightier 
matters. Unless the church be well indoctrinated, we shal! 
suffer a multitude of evils: the enemy will come unawares 
and sow tares with an unsparing hand. We have, for a few 
years past, been reaping what we sowed—the unwholesome 
fruits of inattention to indoctrination of church members. We 
agree with the author, that the great “ cause of the evils which 
we suffer in our Zion and our country, is the want of that intelli- 
gent, deep-toned, experimental piety, which results from early 
and intimate communion with the Christian doctrines. Let 
the minds of our children be brought under the power of these 
doctrines, and all our dearest interests will be ultimately 
saved: let them fail of this, and all will be ultimately lost.” 

We take pleasure in recommending the work, as a clear 
and satisfactory exhibition of the Christian doctrines. 


5.—The Prelatical Doctrine of the Apostolical Succession ex- 
amined ; with a Delineation of the High-Church System. By 

H. A. Boardman, Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia: William S. Martien. New- 

York : Robert Carter. Boston : Crocker & Brewster. 1844. 

pp. 348, 18mo. 

The day has certainly arrived, when it has become neces- 
sary for those who maintain the parity of the clergy and the 
validity of the ordinances administered by others than those 
whose heads have been touched by the hands of a prelatical 
bishop, to stand up in defence of their rights and of the truth. 
We, Presbyterians, have been so very charitable and unsecta- 
rian, that we have yielded almost every thing to harmony 
among the different branches of Zion ; but, meanwhile, other 
sects have been taking advantage of our indifference to our 
own denominational interests, and have been building them- 
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selves up at our expense. We have sacrificed all: they, noth- 
ing. It ought not soto be. We rest on a basis of truth, and 
that we should strengthen. 

The providence of God has, at length, aroused us from our 
slumbers, and bid us valiantly defend the citadel. Hence 
many are burnishing their weapons and preparing to meet the 
assaults of the enemy. The claims of the. Episcopacy have 
become so intolerably arrogant in certain quarters, her as- 
sumptions and professions so Aigh, that to permit them to pass 
unnoticed, were rather to desert the faith than to exercise the 
charity of the Gospel. 

Mr. Boardman has, doubtless, so thought, and therefore felt 
it incumbent on him to prepare this manual. The work is 
written in a good spirit, and inachaste style. It presents the 
Presbyterian, and, we think, the Scriptural view of the minis- 
try and ordinances, and upsets the vain pretensions to apos- 
tolical succession and peculiar sanctity. Among others, the 
following topics are treated : The Argument from Scripture— 
The Historical Argument—The True Saccession—The Church 
put in Christ’s place—Intolerance of the System—lts Schis- 
matical Tendency. 


6.—A Biblcal Dictionary ; being a comprehensive Digest of the 
History and Antiquities of the Jews and neighboring Nations; 
the Natural History, Geography, and Literature of the Sacred 
Writings : with Pronouncing and Chronological Appendices. 
By Rev. J. A. Bastow. Bradford: B. Walker. Conlans 

- Strange. 1844. 


We are indebted to the politeness of the editor for the first 
three parts of this Dictionary, reaching from A to Egy. The 
work evinces learning and research, and will be found to be, 
when completed, we presume, one of the very best of Biblical 
Dictionaries. Frequent use has been made of the Biblical Re- 

ository, in the preparation of many of the articles. Under 
Sosa, we notice, that the author has acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to our articles from the pen of Dr. E. Beecher, and 
has condensed and réarranged the argument of those articles. 

It is intended to make the work a Digest of the literature of 
the Bible. It will illustrate thousands of difficult passages 
in Scripture, will furnish a complete index of those passages, 
and will contain a general introduction and a list of the au- 
thors referred to, together with their works. Thus will it 
offer a convenient hand-book to the Bible. 

We like the plan, on the whole, and are pleased with the 
execution thus far. 
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7.—The Obligations of the World to the Bible ; A Series of 
Lectures to Young Men. By Gardiner Spring. New 
York: John S. Taylor & Co. 1844. pp. 404, 12mo. 


Weare glad to find that Mr. Taylor is encouraged to issue 
a new edition of this excellent book. It first appeared jn 
1839, and was then highly recommended by the press gene- 
rally, and we hope extensively sold. Dr. Spring is one of our 
best and most useful authors, and this we consider one of his 
best works. 

Young men and others, who will read these lectures, wil] 
find that the Bible is, indeed, a precious and peculiar book, 
and could have had no other than a divine origin. 

The author, in fourteen lectures, exhibits the literary merit 
of the Scripture—obligations of law to the Bible—its friendli- 
ness to civil liberty—its influence upon social institutions— 
influence of the Bible upon human happiness, etc., etc. 


8.—The Ciceronian ; or the Prussian method of teaching the 
elements of the Latin Language. Adapted to the use of 
American Schools. By B. Sears. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. 1844. pp. 184, 12mo. 

We have received from M. H. Newman, this excellent con- 
tribution to our classical school-books. Professor Sears is 
one of our ripest scholars ; and we scarcely know a work ac- 
complished by him, more important than the preparation of 
this little volume. The only fear we have about it is, that it 
will not be appreciated, that teachers—ease-loving teachers— 
will still prefer the old way with which they are familiar. So 
very few instructors are willing to take pains and spend time 
with their scholars. The fact is, very few who hold the 
office, are at all fit for it. The method explained in the Cice- 
ronian is unquestionably the very best method of making 
effective Latin scholars. Would that it were commenced 
and pursued in all our schools. 


9.—The Book that will Suit You ; or a Word for Every One. 
By the Rev. James Smith. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1844. 
pp- 349. 


At all events, the author was right in respect to ourselves. 
The book suits us well; and, we think, will suit every Chris- 
tian. See if this will not suit the afflicted saint: “‘ The love 
of Jesus does not prevent sickness; nay, sometimes it sends 
it. Lazarus was beloved, but Lazarus was sick. Sickness 
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may be sent for instruction: we often learn more during a 
short illness, than we do in months and years of health. Then 
we get nearer to our God, become more detached from the 
world, and enjoy divine things with a double relish. Surely 
this is love. Does the mother love her child the less, because 
she sees it necessary to give it bitter medicine? Or doesa 
father love his son the less, because he must chastise him to 
prevent his ruin? Is it unkind to teach a pupil the most valu- 
able and important lessons, even if it require confinement and 
close application for atime’? If so, Jesus is unkind in send 
ing sickness; but instead thereof, it is love and kindness that 
afflicts us.” 


10—.4 Pictorial History of the United States, with Notices of other 
portions of America. By S. G. Goodrich, author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales. For the use of Schools. Philadelphia: 
Samuel Agnew, H. Hooker. 1844. pp. 354, 12mo. 


The embellishments of this volume are appropriate, and 
superior to those of the Pictorial History of France, by the 
same author. Of the latter, we heard a teacher say, that it 
was the only book he had ever put into the hands of a certain 
class of boys, in which they seemed to be absorbed. We 
think the present volume decidedly better than the other, in 
style and in interest ; and we entertain the opinion that, if in- 
structors and heads of families were to make themselves 
acquainted with it, it would be preferred to any other history 
of the United States for children and youth. We gladly re- 
commend it to the attention of School-Committees and Super- 
intendents; and as a good school-book on this subject is 
needed, we hope it will meet the acceptance to which its 
merits entitle it. 


11.—A Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 4..M. By the 
Rev. T. 8. Grimshawe, 4. M. Seventh American, from the 
last London edition. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1844. pp. 
362, 12mo. 


This is a re-issue, by Mr. Dodd, of a memoir which some 
years ago attracted the marked attention of the Christian 
community. We remember to have read it with great delight, 
and to have heard others speak of it as one of the most inter- 
esting memoirs ever written. Legh Richmond can never be 
forgotten; and we gladly recommend the present volume to 
all who have not read it. 
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12.—The Mothers of England ; their Influence and Responsi. 
bility. By Mrs. Ellis. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Phil.: G. S. Appleton. 1844. pp. 226. 


To say that Mrs. Ellis has written a book for Mothers, is 
sufficient to secure for it a reading. The works, addressed 
to her own sex, have been yee A popular in this country. 
We consider them wholesome in their principles, and tending 
to the very highest improvement of woman, in all the rela- 
tions of life. To mothers she gives some admirable lessons, 
and we can only wish that these lessons were read, and pon. 
dered, and practised. 


13.—Sermons, preached at Glasbury, Brecknockshire, and in St. 
James’s Chapel, Clapham, Surrey. By the Rev. Charles 
Bradley. First American from the seventh London Edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Phil.: George S. Ap- 
pleton. 1844. pp. 232, large 8vo. 


This is a beautiful book of sermons. It is printed in double 
column, on a fine, rich paper, and with good letter, evincing 
taste in the publishers, and confidence, on their part, in the 
taste of the reading public. ‘These sermons have been highly 
commended by evangelical men in England, and well spoken 
of by such reviews as the Eclectic and Christian Observer. 
They are certainly well adapted to family-reading, being writ- 
ten in a plain, lucid, chaste style. The sentences are short 
and pithy, and the matter practical, judicious, and devout. 


14.—Prelacy and Parity, discussed in several Lectures : compris- 
ing a Review of Rev. Lloyd Windsor’s argument on the 
Ministerial Commission. By Rev. William C. Wisner, 
Bishop of the First Presbyterian Church, Lockport, N. Y. 
New York: Leavitt, Trow, & Co. 1844. pp. 180, 12mo. 


We think Mr. Wisner has here furnished his own and other 
churches, with a most excellent manual on Prelacy and Parity. 
The essential parts of the argument are here compressed into 
a small space, and Bl in a lucid and forcible manner. 
We rather think the Rev. L. Windsor is pretty well shown 
up, and along with him, the high Episcopal argument. We 
have not space now to enter upon a mote extended notice of 


the work, but cannot but hope that it will illuminate many 
minds. 
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15.— The Family Expositor ; or a Paraphrase and Version of the 
New Testament ; with critical Notes, and a practical im- 
provement to each section. By Philip Doddridge, D. D. 
American edition. With a Memoir of the author, by N. W. 
Fiske, Professor of Greek and Belles Lettres in Amherst 
College ; and an introductory essay, by Moses Stuart, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature i the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. With a Portrait, engraved from an original 
picture in Wymondley House. Amberst: J. S. & C. Ad- 
ams. 1844. pp. 1006, 8vo. 


This celebrated Family Expositor is offered to the public, 
by Messrs. Adams, in one volume, well bound, and at a cheap 
rate. The work is too well known, and too highly appreci- 
ated, to need any commendationfrom us. Whilst Philip Dod- 
dridge has immortalized himself by his “ Rise and Progress,” 
he has, also, illuminated many minds and refreshed many 
hearts by his Expositor of the New Testament. He was a 
man of good, perhaps of rare scholarship, for his day, and 
with leisure to pursue his studies, might have made one of 
the best critical expounders of the word of God; but he chose 
rather to prepare a commentary for the family-circle, than for 
the critieal student of the Bible. In-this he has succeeded 
well, and, although sometimes rather verbose, is, on the 
whole, one of the very best of popular commentators. We 
commend the enterprise of the publishers. 


16.—An Original History of the Religious Denominations at 
present existing in the United States, containing authentic 
accounts of their rise, progress, statistics, and doctrines. 
Written expressly for the work, by eminent theological Pro- 
fessors, Ministers, and Lay-members, of the respective de- 
nominations. Projected, compiled, and arranged by J. 
David Rupp, of Lancaster, Pa., author of “ Der Maertyrer 
Geschichte,” etc. etc. Phil: J.S, Humphreys. Harrisburgh : 
Clyde & Williams. 1844. pp. 734, 8vo. 


We consider this a useful book, presenting in one volume 
the several histories of the various religious denominations 
in our country. The principle upon which the projector has 
proceeded is a good one—that of intrusting the history of 
each denomination to some prominent member of that branch 
of Zion. Still, its value will depend much on the qualifica- 
tions of those selected, and their recognized authority to 
write for their several organizations. We presume the ability 
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of most of the writers of this volume would be granted, and 
probably most, if not all of the churches, would be satisfied 
with the representations made. We looked, very naturally 
at the view of the Episcopal Church here given; and we con- 
fess that we ourselves are, on the whole, gratified to find that 
the article has abstained from those assumptions of superi- 
ority, which have been, of late, so manifest in some high dig- 
nitaries. No doubt, however, the article would have been 
more acceptable to some of the writer’s own church, if he had 
represented it as the church of the United States, and not as 
the “Protestant Episcopal Church in these United States.” 
He does, indeed, speak of the “ doctrines of the church,” but 
we presume he there intended the emphasis to be laid, not on 
the church, but on doctrines, meaning, by the church, that of 
which he had been speaking, and not it as the sole and only 
church. 
The work is got up in a neat and substantial style. 


17.—hyponoia: or Thoughts on a Spiritual Understanding 
(cuvecig avevuatixn) of the Apocalypse, or Book of Revelation : 
with some Remarks upon the Parousia, or Second Coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ: and an Appendix on the Man of Sin. 
New-York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1844. pp. 707, 8vo. 


This is a curious book, by a layman, as we presume.— 
Whoever the author may be—and we divine that his name is 
revealed on the blank side of the title page, “ entered, etc., 
John R. Hurd ”—he certainly evinces industry, and somewhat 
extended reading ; but whether his reading and industry, as 
here developed, will be of much profit to the world, we very 
much question. We are glad that our friends, the publishers, 
seem not to have invested much of the “needful” in the issue 
of it. This responsibility appears to belong to the author ; 
and we very much fear that he will not be greatly encouraged to 
publish more of like description, by the sale of the present work. 

The writer announces, in his first sentence, “ that a design 
is attributed to the book of Revelation essentially different 
from that usually ascribed to it.” “It is taken to be an un- 
veiling of the mysterious truths of Christian doctrine—an in- 
tellectual manifestation, corresponding with what is apprehend- 
ed to be the Scripture purport of the Second Coming of the Son 
of Man.” 

Hence we find, from beginning to end, a system of spiritu- 
alizing equal, almost, to Origen’s, the counterpart of the too 
great Vieralien of the present day. We confess that we have 
not the hyponoia to penetrate this “ Hyponoia ;” that we must 
have better microscopic eyes than those we now possess, be- 
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fore we can see all that our author sees in the words of this 
book. We expect for it an early death, and should regret that 
any of the ministerial brethren, who need to husband their 
resources, as most do, should be induced to expend for it the 
sum necessary to buy it. 


18.—A Narrative of the Expedition of Cyrus, the Younger, and 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. By Xenophon of Athens. 
Edited by Alpheus Crosby, Prof., etc. Boston: James Mon- 
roe & Co. 1844. pp. 282. 12mo. 

19.—.4 Grammar of the Greek Language. Part First. A Practi- 
cal Grammar of the Attic and Common Dialects: with the ele- 
ments of General Grammar. By Alpheus Crosby, Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. 
Boston: James Monroe & Co. 1844. pp. 487, 12mo. 


We have placed these books together, not so much because 
they are by the same author, as because they illustrate each 
other, and are intended to be companions. The edition of 
Xenophon is founded on that of Ludwig Dindorf, which is 
considered, by scholars, decidedly the best ; although now, 
we think, Prof. Crosby may lay claim to have given the public 
a better than even Dindorf’s. It comes from the Cambridge 
press, and is, of course, well executed ; and we approve highly 
the style of typography in which the editor has directed it 
to be done. An Appendix points to the passages of the Ana- 
basis illustrated in Prof. Crosby’s Grammar, and thus presents 
the student with one of the very best of commentaries; one 
which he, in a measure, makes himself, and therefore will 
prize more highly, and will, consequently, be much more 
benefited. 

The Editor is, also, preparing a “ Companion to the Ana- 
basis,” which is to contain “a map, a life of the author, a 
vocabulary, notes, and exercises in translation from English 
into Greek.” All of this we like, except the “ vocabulary.” 
This seems to us uncalled for in this case, and generally hurt- 
ful to scholars. If “notes” are given, we hope they will be 
few, and only such as will lead the student to investigate for 
himself, not labor-saving machinery, as they too frequently 
are. Tantum sufficit. 

The “Grammar” of Professor Crosby is one of the best 
companions to his Anabasis he could have given us; and, at 
the same time, an admirable companion to all the rest of our 
Greek school-books. It exhibits good scholarship, discrimi- 
nating philology, and deep research. We can cheerfully re- 
commend it to all who desire a correct knowledge of Greek 
Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 














































Literary Intelligence. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 

By the royal munificence of the King of Bavaria, the funds for sus. 
taining the State Library of Munich have been increased to 23,000 
florins.—Professor Schatfiei’s History of Portugal is nearly complet- 
ed.—Dr. Herm. Lotze and Dr. Wilh. Roscher, have been appointed 
ordinary Professors of Philosophy at Gottingen.—W. A. Passow has 
published a volume of his father, F. Passow’s Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings.—A apooeyse4 Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, with practical and critical remarks, 3d vol.—Ezekiel, by F. 
W. Umbreit.—A new edition (the 4th) of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar 
is about to be issued.—Dr. F’. K. Theiss has issued a “ Vollstandiges 
Worterbuch zu Zenophons Anabasis, mit besonderer Rucksicht auf 
Namen u. Sack-Erklarung.” 


Belgium. 


Normal schools are to be instituted in all the districts of the king- 

dom.—An iron church is talked of in the common of Hornu. - 
France. 

M. Thiers’s “ History of the Consulateand the Empire” is complet- 
ed, for which he is to receive 500,000 francs. For his “ History of 
the Revolution,” he received 100,000 franes—The French Govern- 
ment is publishing La Place’s works.—Among the acquisitions with 
which M. — has enriched the Bibliothéque Royale, is a manu- 
script copy of “ Ausop’s Fables,” in Choliantbies, written by Babbrias, 
containing several thousand lines unknown before. It is in the press 


of Didot. 
Etalp. 

In 1843, there were 5807 volumes published, principally transla- 
tions.—The Pope, in person, has consecrated as bishops, four of th: 
cardinals; the first time in one hundred and fifty years.—T wo letters 
from Henry IV. of France, to Clement VIII., with the replies, have 
been recently discovered. They relate to his submission to the holy 
see, and are dated Nov. 6th, 7th, 1595. 


Great Lritain. 


Socrates’s History of the Church, in seven books, translated from 
the Greek, with some account of his life and writings, has been re- 
cently published.—Mitchell’s Philoctetes of Sophocles, with notes.-- 
Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology. Parts V. and VI.—Historical and critical comments on 
the History of Herodotus. From the French of Larcher. 

United States. 

The second number of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra and Theologica! 
Review,” has appeared, containing valuable articles by some of our 
best scholars. The public will, ere long, be favored with Professor 
Stuart’s work on the Apocalypse. 





